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J. INTRODUCTION 


since early 1990, the valley of Kashmir! in the north Indian state of 


Jammu and Kashmir has been the site of a vicious conflict between 


Indian security forces and Muslim insurgents demanding independence 
or accession to Pakistan. In their efforts to crush the insurgency, Indian 
forces in Kashmir have engaged in massive human rights violations, 
including extrajudicial executions, rape, torture and deliberate assaults on 
health care workers. Armed insurgent groups have murdered Hindu and 
Muslim civilians, summarily executed persons in their custody and have 
commited rape, assault, kidnapping and indiscriminate attacks which have 
injured and killed civilians. In late 1992 and early 1993, human rights 
conditions further deteriorated as Indian troops embarked on a “catch 
and kill" campaign against suspected militants. Since then, summary 
executions of detainces by security forces have sharply increased. In 
October 1992, Asia Watch and Physicians for Human Rights (PHR) sent 
a delegation to Kashmir to document human rights abuses and violations 
of the laws of war by Indian security forces and by militant forces. 
Following the upsurge in violent reprisals against civilians and attacks on 
human rights activists in late 1992 and early 1993, Asia Watch sent a 
second mission to Kashmir in April and May 1993, in cooperation with 
Physicians for Human Rights-Denmark. 

The conflict in Kashmir, which has its origins in the state’s disputed 
accession to India in 1947, erupted in December 1989 when Indian 
government troops Jaunched a brutal crackdown on rising violence by 
armed militant groups in the predominantly Muslim Kashmir valley. 
From the outset, that crackdown was marked by brutality against civilians, 
including the shooting of unarmed demonstrators, civilian massacres and 
summary executions of detainees. At the same time, militant groups -- 
who received arms and training from Pakistan -- stepped up their attacks, 
murdering and threatening Hindu residents, carrying out kidnappings 
and assassinations of government officials, civil servants and suspected 
informers and engaging in sabotage and bombings. In the three and a 


ee Soe 


1 ir li Pir Panjal and Karakoram 
The valley of Kashmir lies between the i 
mountain tees The term refers to the area that includes the towns and 
villages along the Jhelum river, from Handwara 1n the northwest to- 


Anantnag in the southeast. 
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half years since the conflict began, at least 6,000, -^ vossibly twice that 
number, have been killed by all sides and well «<< 100,000, mainly 
Hindus, have fled the valley. In 1992 alone, at lea! : 000 were reported 
to have been killed -- most of them civilians.? D 2 the escalation of 
violence, militant groups continue to comm-.. popular support 
throughout the valley, not necessarily for ideologi- asons but because 
they are seen to represent the only alternativi - ~ the government's 
repressive policies and widespread abuses by the - ‘ity forces. 

In August 1992, Indian government forces la. 2d a new offensive 
against the militants, called Operation Tiger, aca) +." jn of surprise raids 
designed to capture and kill suspected militant terrorize civilian 
sympathizers. Summary executions of detainees ab..." -iscriminate attacks 
on civilians “sca: .te | during the operation, and ng another which 
followed, cailed Oreration Shiva. Over the ne-*- . veral months, the 
security forces also engaged in frequent arson a:< s, burning houses, 
shops and entire neighborhoods. 

In early 1993, following the massacre of 
Border Security Force (BSF) troops in the wes 
Indian government launched ; new initiative, 
Minister of State for Internal Security Rajesh Pil: open negotiations 
toward a political settlement to the conflict restore the civil 
administration to the state. Ironically, these effors et with an upsurge 
in violence, provoked by hard-line elements in bk... ine government and 


Ast 43 civilians by 
»: sity of Sopore, the 
sheaded by Union 


eee 


2 No precise figure of the number killed is 4 *tble. The U.S. State 
Department Country Report for 1990 cites , ~3 figures of 1,214 
civilians, 189 security forces and 890 militan: Jed. For 1991, the 
figures were 900 civilians, 1,305 alleged militant« ^ ; 155 security forces. 
For 1992, the figures were 1,106 civilians and militants. However, 
the figures cannot be considered accurate becau icial sources cited in 
such press accounts often describe civilians kille. . he security forces as 
militants. As the Country Report for 1992 no aany of the alle ed 
militants "died in encounters with security ss or under Biter 
suspicious circumstances.” See U.S. Departmen ‘ tate, Country Reports 
on Human Rights Practices for 1992, February 19t |. © 1134. In early 1993, 

ress reports citing records maintained by loca! =. - itals, journalists and 
awyers reported that more than 12,000 peop.> «ay have been killed 
since 19359 Sec. f r example, Molly Moore asi, -ùn Ward Anderson, 
"Kashmir. Bruca! and Unpublicized War "Wash® à i Post, June 7, 1993. 


intelligence agencies and by extremist militant factions. As Prime Minister 
Rao’s administration appeared increasingly divided over its Kashmir 
policy, human rights conditions in the state worsened dramatically. By 
mid-1993, human rights groups and journalists in Kashmir reported 
figures of several hundred executions of detainees since Operation Tiger 
began.” Among those killed was Constable Riaz Ahmed, a Jammu and 
Kashmir police officer who had been taken into army custody on April 
21, 1993, and died apparently as a result of torture that same day. The 
killing sparked a revolt by almost the entire Jammu and Kashmir police 
force. State security officials responded by disarming the police and 
calling in army reinforcements to assume control of security operations 
in the state. By June 1993, several key political figures had returned to 
the civil administration. The army, under the command of General Zaki, 
was reportedly given overall command of all security operations and 
forces, including the BSF, whose controversial head, Ashok Patel, was 
transferred out of Kashmir. Whether any of these changes would result 
in a change in the human rights situation remained to be seen. 

The Asia Watch/PHR team which visited Kashmir in October 1992 
traveled throughout the Kashmir valley from Srinagar to Handwara and 
Sopore in the northwest, and Anantnag and Shopian in the southeast. 
They directly investigated 44 extrajudicial killings, eight cases of torture, 
and fifteen rapes committed by Indian security forces. In the second 


a 


3 For details on these killings, see Chapter IV. 


4 Other Jammu and Kashmir policemen had appealed to Senior 
Superintendent of Police (SSP) K. Rajendra Kumar to intercede on behalf 
of Riaz Ahmed, but he refused. According to a press report, Ahmed had 
been arrested by the Border Security Force and "died in their custody 
after Kumar had reportedly told them to ‘teach Ahmed a lesson. See 
"Kashmiri Police Demand Chief's Dismissal,” Agence France Press, April 
23, 1993, as cited in the Foreign Broadcast Information Service (FBIS), 
NES-93-078, April 26, 1993, p. 52. After Ahmed’s body was found, 
officials claimed he had been killed in "cross-fire." See Qaiser Mirza, 
"Soldiers Disarm Striking Policemen in Srinagar," Associated Press, April 
98, 1993. Among the demands of the striking police was that a criminal 
case be registered against Soe Kumar The autho ni orde 
inquiry by the arm and police, and Kumar was transfer t i 
See ee erin of )-K ealpemen Begins," Times of India, April 29, 1993. 
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mission conducted in April and May, 1993, 4: Natch and PHR- 


Denmark, documented an additional 22 extrajud: sillings and a case 
of torture and attempted summary execution |. i.e security forces. 
During both research missions, Asia Watch and . interviewed local 


health professionals, journalists, teachers, hum:... «zhts activists and 
lawyers, and reviewed habeas corpus petitions, High. rt judgments, and 
medical documents cn hundreds of incidents of e by the security 
forces. PHR -nsp .cted six health facilities. Durin. its to three of the 
major hospitals in Srinagar, the PHR reseat interviewed and 
examined patients who had been tortured or ha ‘ered injuries as a 


result of indiscriminate shootings or assaults by g © 1ment forces. Asia 
Watch and PHR also interviewed witnesses abou «dents of abuse by 
militant groups. Information about 14 cases of © < ter, three cases of 
rape, seven cases of kidnapping, 16 cases of thre. ad seven incidents 
of indiscriminate attacks by militant groups are . .. ded in this report. 
In all, Asia Watch and PHR conducted more th.. 30 interviews with 
witnesses and other informed sources, including p- nment officials. In 


most of the cases investigated, testimony was cc; erated by multiple 
witnesses and physical evidence. While many of we interviewed had 
sympathies with one side or the other in the . flict, the findings 


contained in this report are based on Asia Watch =.. PHR’s independent 
selection of cases and witnesses and analysis of ~ «witness testimony, 
medical examinations and other documenta; of the incidents 
described. 


This report is the final of a series of three p- “shed by Asia Watch 
and Physicians for Human Rights in 1993. Thie «t incorporates the 
previous two in their totality,? and focuses pa. -arly on the sharp 
escalation in human rights abuses, particularly mary executions -- 
"custodial deaths" -- and reprisal killings by I . paramilitary and 
military forces in Kashmir during the twelve mo veriod ending June 


1993. 

Before tnis spert was published, Asia Watcl. >. - PHR provided the 
government of india with details on all of the cə.. ʻe investigated and 
requested an official response. The full text ofal- x: comments received 


as of June 1993 is included in Appendix C. Inf -tion that relates to 


: 
The first report, The Crackdown in Kashmir ure of Detainees and 
Assaults on the Medical Community, was released or- ~ -:uary 28, 1993. The 
second, Rape in Kashmir: A Crime of War, was re: * -d on May 9, 1993. 


4 


individual cases and issues is also included in the relevant sections of 
Chapter IV. Many of the government's comments relate to issues of 
impunity and access for international organizations. Because these issues 
are fundamental to any efforts to provide basic human rights protections 
in Kashmir, we have chosen to highlight them here. The report concludes 
with a set of specific recommendations for all parties and the 
international community. 


The Pattern of Impunity 


In its comments on the Asia Watch/PHR reports, the government has 
stated that, "Wherever there is transgression, action has been taken. By now, over 
the last two years, action has been taken against over 100 personnel of the security 
forces, and this has involved punishments including imprisonment ranging from 
less than a month to seven years and various forms of departmental action 
including suspension pending enquiry in a number of cases." Again, in a 
statement issued after publication of the first Asia Watch/PHR report was 
published, the government claimed that, "/WJe do not hesitate to take action 
against security force personnel where deliberate acts of excesses and cases of gross 
negligence and over-reaction etc., come to notice. The swift and firm response in 
the recent unfortunate incident in Sopore would bring this out clearly." 

While such punishments would be a sign of progress, the Indian 
government has never responded to queries from Asia Watch and PHR 
as to the specifics regarding the nature of the abuses, the identity and 
rank of those responsible for abuses, and what punishments have been 
ordered in any cases. More important, the government has not made 
information about these punishments public, a measure absolutely critical 
if the victims and their families, and the people of Kashmir as a whole 
are to believe that justice has been done. Local human rights groups in 
Kashmir have also requested information about any measures taken 
against security personnel responsible for abuses, but have had no 
response. Moreover, by not communicating information about such 
punishments to police and security personnel, the authorities have failed 
to insure that these measures function as a deterrent against future 
abuses. r 

In the case of the Sopore massacre, the investigation into which the 
government holds up as an example of “swift and firm action", Border 
Security Force troops went on a rampage and killed at least 43 persons, 
some of whom died of gunshot wounds, others of whom were burned 
alive when the troops set fire to their shops and homes. Independent 


5 
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investigations into the incident by human rights 
and Indian journalists corroborated eyewitness 
deliberately opened fire on civilians and set 
report, the BSF claimed the victims died in "cre 
ordered a judicial inquiry anc the BSF comm: ... 
and constables suspended pending completion c; ~ 
of the proceedings or findings have been made > 
of the need to prosecute those responsible for `, 
the public of the truth about what happened in. . 
fact that, after the incident, the BSF troops resp... i 
- the 94th Battalion -- were transferred to the 
according to government sources, they threate . 
with similar abuse.’ As is clear from the gove 7 


case, "swift and firm action" means nothing ie a 
iit. 
vies into incidents of 


completed and those responsible not held to a. - 


Even when the authorities have ordered i "4; 


abuse, the investigations are frequently never ` 
not made public. Director General of Police (1 
was first appointed to Srinagar, had promised te 
of all such inquiries. When questioned in a p` 
1992 about his failure to do so, he responded, 


We ka: e dc 1e 50 deliberately -- it would lo 


forces Why st.ould we tell everyone? They ~^ > 


and left. 


Although an inquiry was ordered into the 
Handwara on October 12, 1990, the finding 
public. An inquiry ordered int > the killings of $ 
June 12, 1991, has never commenced. An inv `- 
the case of five women reportedly raped near A~ 


6 For more on this case, see p-70. 


7 Several months later, the troops were 
Kashmir altogether. po 

8 Sukhmani Singh, “I Have Already Restrz ; 
Weekly, October 10-16, 1992, p. 9. 
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1991, but the magistrate’s report has never been submitted. According to 
the Kashmir Times, inquiries have been ordered into 87 incidents of 
killings, rape and arson. None has resulted in criminal prosecutions. In 
seven courts-martial held between April 1990 and July 1991 involving 
incidents of rape, deaths in custody, illegal detention and indiscriminate 
firing on civilians by army soldiers, only one officer has been dismissed. 
The most severe punishment for the remaining officers was either a 
suspended promotion, or marks of "severe displeasure" in their files.° 

According to the 1993 U.S.Department of State Country Reports on 
Human Rights Practices for 1992, only 33 army and paramilitary personnel 
have been imprisoned for unexplained abuses in Kashmir, 27 of these for 
terms of one month or less. Eighteen were dismissed and 45 were 
demoted or reprimanded.!° The only conviction that has been made 
public is that of two army soldiers convicted for the rape of a Canadian 
tourist in October 1990. To Asia Watch and PHR’s knowledge, both 
soldiers have yet to begin their prison terms and remain in barracks in 
Kashmir while an appeal is pending. 

One of the most striking aspects of the government of India’s 
response to the Asia Watch/PHR reports has been the conspicuous 
omission of any attempt to counter the charge that the security forces in 
Kashmir have systematically tortured persons in their custody. As is noted 
in some of the cases documented in this report, the security forces 
themselves admit that they torture detainees on the orders of their 
officers. From these statements, and the irreutable physical evidence of 
torture obtained by medical examinations and documented in this report, 
it is clear that torture by security forces is condoned. 

In its comments to Asia Watch/PHR, the government has stated that 
"Asia Watch regularly calls for investigations to enquire into human rights abuses 
while simultaneously displaying an unwillingness, indeed an intolerance m 
accepting results of such investigations if they do not correspond to its a prion 
views." Asia Watch and PHR regularly call for independent, judicial 
investigations into incidents of human rights abuse for the obvious reason 
that the party accused of the abuse cannot be given the responsibility of 


ee 


9 From South Asia Human Rights Documentation Centre, "Massacre 
in Sopore,” p. 12. 


10 See U.S. Department of State, Country Reports on Human Rights 
Practices for 1992, February 1993, p. 1140. 
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e The burning of Lal Chowk, Srinagar, on Af 
which BSF troops set fire to buildings and sh: 
flee the flames. 
e The torture and attempted summary execu! 


Masroof Sultan, taken into ustody by the By 
severely beaten and tortured with electric shr«. 
to a field where he was shot four times and ... 


e The killing of four young men, Sajad Ahme* 
Ahmed Khan, Tahar Mughal and Darzi, all s) 
taken into custody on April 9, 1993, despi 

Deputy Commissioner, Abdul Salam Bhatt, ac 
young men were in custody and repeatedly tc_ 
would be released. 

e The killing of ten civilians and the rap: 

Batekote and Gurhihaker on October 1, 19° 


militants on an army convoy on the road b -~ 


and Batekote. 
e The killing of Imtiazuddin Farooqi, a boy 


dead by BSF forces when he answered their =: : 


his home in Srinagar on the evening of Ju» 
brother, Tajuddin Farooqi, who was dragge’: - 
shot dead seconds later. 
¢ The killi g of a shopkeeper, Ghulam $` 
namec. Sajida who were burned to death wh 
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4, who was shot 
-x on the door of 
3, 1992, and his 
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5, and a woman 
SF forces of the 


53rd Battalion stationed at Kokernag locked them in a shop and 

set it on fire in Badasgam on October 15, 1992. 

e The killing of Ghulam Nabi Mahajan, who was shot in the back 

after he witnessed BSF troops drag his son, Aijaz, out of the house 

and shoot him dead in the street in Srinagar on September 29, 

1992. 

e The torture of a schoolteacher, Muzaffar Ahmed Mirza, from 

Tral, who died after being taken into custody on October 4, 1991, 

tortured with electric shock and by having an iron rod inserted in 

his rectum which was pushed through to his chest, rupturing his 

lung. 

Security legislation has encouraged these abuses by authorizing 
security personnel to use lethal force even against unarmed 
demonstrators and destroy property, and has insured that these forces 
cannot be prosecuted for any abuses committed under these laws unless 
such proceedings receive the prior sanction of the government. In 
response to concerns raised by Asia Watch/PHR about the sweeping 
powers granted to the security forces under these laws, and the provision 
giving them immunity from prosecution, the government has stated, 
"(T]he security forces in Kashmir or elsewhere are not a law unto themselves and 
none of the Acts [the Disturbed Areas Act and the Armed Forces Special Powers 
Act] provide any immunity to them. What they require is prior sanction for 
prosecution as is also provided under India’s Criminal Procedure Code (Section 
197). ... The suggestion that Government policy condones excesses is totally 
baseless." 

Asia Watch and PHR are concerned about all such immunity 
provisions. According to the U.S. State Department Country Reports, 


Extrajudicial killing by police received increased public attention 
in 1992, but there was little evidence that those responsible were 
punished. Moreover, a September 1991 amendment to the Code 
of Criminal Procedure granted broad protection to all public 
servants, including the security forces, from prosecution for acts 
committed while discharging their official duties in states under 
President's rule; any such prosecution may now be pursued only 
after the central Government's permission has been received. 


eS 


11 See U.S. Department of State, Country Reports on Human Rights 


Practices for 1992, February 1993, p- 1134. 
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The following series of photos depict an encounter with security forces 


that took place on April 1, 1993 d 


uring the funeral of Dr. Abdul Ahad 


Guru. The people under attack were moumers attending the funeral. 
The incident is described on pages 85-86. 
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Ashiq Hussain, Dr. Guru's brother-in-law, is shot in the head. 
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House bumed by Indian amy troops during a reprisal attack against 
villagers in Batekote. The case is described on pages 76-80. 


Mukhtar Dar, 70, who was shot in the shoulder by Indian army troops 
during a reprisal attack against villagers in Batekote. The case is 


described on pages 76-80. 
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In repeated instances, security forces have refused to provide or permit 
medical care for the wounded. This man was shot in the foot during a 
crackdown. By the time he arrived at the hospital, several hours later, 
the wound was seriously infected. In October 1992, the man was 
awaiting amputation of his foot. The case is described on pages 1 16-117. 
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On July 31, 1992, Border Security Force troops opened fire on this 
ambulance as the driver attempted to pick up several injured persons 
who were lying on the road. The driver was shot in the abdomen and his 
right wrist. The case is described on pages 113-1 14. 


Rubble from buildings bumed by security forces in Lal Chowk, Srinagar 
on April 10, 1993. The incident is described on pages 59-63. 


Copyright © Jens Noerbaek, M.D., April 1993 
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Masroof Sultan, a 19-year-old college student who was taken into 
custody on April 8, 1993 by Border Security Force troops, beaten and 
tortured with electric shock and then taken to a field where he was shot 
and left for dead. A bum from the electric shock is visible on his right 

arm. The case is described on pages 43-47. 


Copyright © Klaus Holsting, April 1993 


unit. The crackdown reportedly lasted for seventeen days, during which 
time no one was allowed to enter or exit the hospital grounds. According 
to hospital staff, five dialysis patients who were not permitted to enter the 
hospital compound died as a result. 

Medical workers are routinely verbally harassed and some have been 
beaten and detained. The security forces have also deliberately destroyed 
medical equipment and supplies, and have opened fire within hospital 
premises and inside hospitals, apparently to intimidate hospital staff. 

These raids have continued. Doctors interviewed by the PHR/Asia 
Watch team in October 1992 at the sub-district hospital in Shopian 
described two raids on the facility in the two months prior to the 
PHR/Asia Watch visit. The security forces had confiscated medications, 
destroyed equipment, and forced doctors to identify the injured. No 
patients were detained during those raids, however. 

A doctor who worked at the emergency center of the district hospital 
in Sopore told Asia Watch/PHR that the hospital had been raided ten 
times between August and October 1992 and that security forces had 
opened fire inside the hospital even as physicians were attempting to care 
for patients. He described one crackdown in which the staff had been 
trapped inside the hospital for three days. 

A physician at the Saura Medical Institute stated that the facility was 
subjected to more than twelve raids between April 1991 and April 1992. 
On five occasions, hospital employees were detained during these raids. 
During a six-hour crackdown at the hospital hostel in April 1991, an 
Indian army contingent of some 800 surrounded the facility. The forces 
which entered demanded the medical staff to "show us the arms." They 
beat three attendants with the butts of their rifles. An ambulance driver 
was also beaten. 

According to a doctor at the Srinagar Medical College, during a raid 
in August 1992, no personnel were allowed to enter or exit the hospital 
grounds for three days and night, which severely interfered with patient 
care, ‘The doctor estimated that there had been twenty raids on the 
hospital since April 1992. During these crackdowns, the security forces 
first surrounded the premises, then entered the hospital while discharging 
their weapons both outside and inside the building, and searched for 
recently injured patients. An inspection of the hospital by the PHR/Asia 
Watch team revealed bullet marks at the building's entrance and around 
the windows of the hospital. There were half a dozen such marks outside 
the doctors’ emergency on-call room. Gunshot marks were also visible 
inside the hallways of the Medical College hospital and inside its wards. 
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= Doctors at the Bone and Joint Hospital, an orthopedic hospital, 
reported that the hospital had been raided three or four times between 
May and October 1992 and that on several occasions, patients were 
forcibly taken from the hospital, even from the operating theater. During 
these raids, the hospital was surrounded by as many as one hundred 
soldiers, and the entire complex searched, including the residents’ and 
doctors’ living quarters. 

One doctor who witnessed numerous raids told PHR/Asia Watch that 
security officers often check the surgical registries themselves and rifle 
through medical records and admission documents to seek out recent 
cases of injuries, apparently because they believe that anyone injured may 
be a militant. Consequently, patients with injuries often refuse to be 
admitted to the hospital. Another doctor estimated that one third of those 
injured who required hospitalization refused admission and are examined 
only as outpatients because they fear they may be accused of being 
militants. If they are admitted, many leave at the first sign of a raid 
because they fear they may be arrested. He said that patients who have 
injuries resulting from torture or beatings request that the physician 
attribute the cause to a motor vehicle accident for the records and not to 
the security forces out of fear of reprisals. 

* On June 93, 1991, Dr. R. was on duty at the Bone and Joint 
Hospital at about 2:30 p.m. when twelve BSF troops, accompanied by 
Deputy Superintendent of Police (DSP) Sharma, entered the emergency 
unit. DSP Sharma asked Dr. R. if "any militants were admitted" that day. 
Dr. R. pointed to an old woman in the emergency room. Unsatisfied, 
Sharma told Dr. R., "You show us the militants," while three of the BSF 
troops held him at gunpoint. At gunpoint, they escorted Dr. R. into the 
operating theater where A., an eighteen-year-old man with a gunshot 
wound to the leg, was under anesthesia and undergoing an operation. Six 
of the BSF troops removed A. from the room. BSF troops also searched 
the hospital for "weapons and ammunition." They found neither, but 
deliberately destroyed surgical instruments and supplies of medicines 
during the search. A. was released from custody later that night at about 
10:30 p.m. and survived. 


Detentions, Harassment and Assaults on Health Care Workers 
Health care workers have been murdered, assaulted, illegally detained 


and harassed by government security forces. They are routinely subjected 
to such abuses because they are suspected of treating militants, and are 
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therefore believed to be supporting the demands of the militant groups 
They have also been forced to falsify reports of deaths. Doctors and ote 
health care workers told PHR/Asia Watch that they may have to travel 
past fifty or more military bunkers and checkpoints on their way to and 
from hospitals. The fact that they carry identification cards or travel in 
clearly marked medical vehicles has not protected them. In fact, the cards 
are often confiscated and several doctors who have been stopped by 
security forces have been told, "The only use for this card will be to 
identify your dead body." 

In one of the most recent cases, Dr. Farooq Ahmed Ashai, Chief 
Orthopedic Surgeon at the Bone and Joint Hospital in Srinagar, was 
returning home from his brother Nazir Ashai’s home in Rambagh 
Srinagar, at around 7:30 p.m. on February 18, when he was shot and 
killed by Indian paramilitary troops. The car in which he, his wife and 
daughter were traveling is marked by a three-inch cross on the front and 
rear windows. Government officials have stated that Dr. Ashai was killed 
in "cross-fire" following a militant grenade attack on the security forces. 
According to other reports, the grenade attack occurred a half-hour to an 
hour earlier.!°5 

The cases described below represent a small sample of other instances 
of attacks on medical workers that have taken place in Kashmir. 

e In late September 1992, there was a crackdown in the Kamar Wari 
neighborhood of Srinagar. Dr. Q., 28, was waiting near his home for the 
hospital bus when army troops surrounded the area at about 9:15 a.m. 
and began beating local residents and ordering them to go to their 
homes. There was no shooting at the time. At about 1:00 p.m., all the 
men of the neighborhood were ordered to assemble on the mosque 
grounds. There were about 45 to 55 men altogether. Dr. Q. identified 
himself as a physician and asked to leave. The soldiers told him that they 
had strict orders that no one could leave. The men were paraded before 
a masked informant, and four individuals were selected and taken away. 

At 3:00 p.m. there was a second identity parade. Dr. Q.'s younger 
brother, a pre-medical student, was one of those selected. When Dr. Q. 
attempted to intervene and showed one of the officers, Captain Rana, his 
own identity card, the captain threw the card away and said, "You doctors 
in the Institute are militants because you treat militants.” Dr. Q. replied, 
"We Kashmiris are being tortured and killed," and he rallied the other 


The case is discussed in detail on p. 66. 
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men assembled there to chant slogans in protest. The troops surrounded 


the men, pushed them together and began to beat them. Captain Rana 


slapped and punched Dr. Q. several times and kicked him in the chest 


until he fell to the ground. The crowd of detainees was then told to turn 
away as the captain put a gun to Dr. Q.'s head and cocked the trigger, 
saying, "I’m going to shoot him.” As Dr. Q. pleaded with the captain not 
to shoot, Colonel Dhadwani arrived and accused Dr. Q. of being an 
“instigator.” The colonel and captain then let Dr. Q. and his brother go. 
Dr. Q. was later treated for a perforated left eardrum which had begun 
bleeding after he was beaten. 

e On October 2, 1992, BSF troops surrounded the Nowhala Area of 
crackdown at 12:30 p.m. Soldiers entered the home of Dr. 
F., and ordered him to go outside. He informed the soldiers that he was 
an anesthesiologist in the emergency service and that his shift began at 
4:30 p.m. that day at the Saura Medical Institute. He also stated that the 
ambulance used to transport medical personnel would soon arrive for 
him. The soldiers refused to permit Dr. F. to leave and forced him to line 
up to be paraded several times in front of informants along with all the 
other men of the neighborhood. The crackdown did not end until 
October 4 at 6:30 p.m., more than two days later. Dr. F. later learned 
that the ambulance driver who had come for him had been turned away 
at the crackdown site and told not to return. 

As a result of Dr. F.'s absence, certain surgical cases were delayed. 
The most urgent of these was that of a patient with a small bowel 
obstruction, When Dr. F. was unable to come to work, one of the surgical 
residents attempted to assume the responsibilities of the anesthesiologist 
because the doctors feared that if the surgery were delayed, the 
obstruction might progress to a state of bowel perforation. However, the 
resident was unable to successfully intubate the patient and 
ultimately the surgery had to be postponed. Over the next 48 hours, the 
bowel obstruction did progress to perforation and although the patient 

underwent surgery on October 5, the operation was complicated by 
sepsis, a serious blood-born infection brought on by the bowel 
perforation. Patients who have experienced bowel perforation often have 
chronic problems with subsequent bowel obstruction because of scar 
formation in the abdomen, and sometimes require additional surgery- 


Srinagar in a 
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198 Major abdominal surgery requires the placing of a breathing tube 
during anesthesia. 
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The delay in this patient’s surgery may cau i 
Ma tee gery y cause the patient to suffer long- 
+ In October 1992, we interviewed Dr. S. a resident at the Bone and 
Joint Hospital who lives on the hospital grounds in the men’s dene 
He said that since the beginning of 1992, the security "forees h eh 
launched three or four early morning raids on the residents’ ieee 
quarters and in the hospital. Sometimes the soldiers conduct he 
inspection by themselves; in other cases they have forced physicians to 
identify those recently admitted because of gunshot wounds wees 

e Dr. S. described one incident which occurred about six months rior 
to the PHR/Asia Watch interview. He and two other doctors baie 
returning from the hospital in an official hospital vehicle marked with a 
red cross. They were stopped by several CRPF soldiers who ordered them 
out of the vehicle. The CRPF soldiers then proceeded to slap the men and 
strike them with their rifle butts. When one of the doctors objected 
saying, "Pm a doctor,” a soldier replied, "Any doctor can be a went " 
and the doctor was again beaten. Before releasing the doctors, one of the 
soldiers warned them, "We will kill you if we see you again” 

e Dr. R., of the Bone and Joint Hospital, reported to us in October 
1992 that during his 50-kilometer round trip commute to the hospital 
every day, he is frequently detained and harassed by security forces at 
checkpoints on the way. Several times, his identification card has been 
RL ia and thrown away by soldiers and he cannot travel to or from 
WOFrK. 

e On September 28 or 29, 1992, Dr. K. had just left his house on his 
way to Anantnag when the house was surrounded by security forces. Dr. 
K. was blindfolded and taken to a military camp. When the security forces 
accused him of "treating militants." He replied, "I am a doctor and I have 
to treat everyone." The security forces began kicking Dr. K. and beating 
him with lathis, and their fists. They forced him into a sitting position and 
pulled his legs apart several times causing intense pain in his inner 
thighs. They also pressed a heavy wooden roller over his thighs and 
applied electric shocks to his arms, chest and back. At one point he asked 
them, "Why are you doing this to me? I ama surgeon." He was released 
after two days and hospitalized at the Saura Medical Institute where he 

was treated for acute renal failure. When PHR's Dr. Iacopino examined 
him in October 1992, he had scars on his forearms and wrists that were 
consistent with superficial burns from electric shock. 
Dr. K. previously had been detained in November 1990 after he had 
made arrangements for a gynecologist to examine seven women who had 
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alleged that they had been raped by security forces. The women, who had 
been brought to the Anantnag District Hospital while Dr. K. was on night 
duty, reported that the security forces had broken up a wedding and 
raped all of them, including the bride. 

Shortly afterward, on November 99, Dr. K. was arrested from his 
home by members of the CRPF who had surrounded his house. Even 
though Dr. K. showed them his identification card, the CRPF blindfolded 
a two friends who were with him at the time. They were 


him along wit m 
taken to what they later saw was a kind of military camp. The security 


forces asked Dr. K., "Why did you call the gynecologist?" When he 
replied, "I treat people irrespective of who they are,” they proceeded to 
beat him with lathis and a metal belt. His friends were also beaten in this 
way. Later all three men were moved to another place where they were 
again interrogated and beaten. On one day, a CRPF soldier intentionally 
shot at Dr. K.'s foot, grazing it with a bullet. The three men were 
detained for four days. 

e In another incident in the winter of 1991, security forces 
surrounded the Bone and Joint Hospital complex. About 10 soldiers came 
to the residents dormitory as Dr. Jb happened to be passing in front of 
it with a medical book in his hand. The soldiers approached him and 
accused him of being a militant even after he showed them his medical 
card. He was detained there for about half an hour while some of the 
soldiers searched the men’s and women’s dormitories for “militants and 
weapons." Dr. L. was finally released after the matron from the nurses’ 
quarters vouched for his identity. No one else was arrested that night. 

e M., 36, a worker in the medical records department at the Saura 
Medical Institute was arrested along with several colleagues during a 
crackdown by the BSF on October 14, 1992. The BSF surrounded the 
area at about 7:00 a.m. During an identification parade, he and three 
other hospital workers were selected along with 300 men detained that 
day, even though they had shown the BSF their identity cards. They were 
taken to a BSF bunker where two soldiers beat each of them with lathis, 

fists, and kicks. Their hands were tied behind their backs, and the soldiers 
demanded, "Where are the guns?" They accused the men, saying, "The 
hospital is a den of militants, and you are supporting them.” M.'s left 
elbow was fractured and dislocated after he was beaten for thirty minutes. 


ee 


137 See also p-101. 
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The men were detained for approximately eight hours and were given no 
food or water during that time. 

e Dr. W. told PHR/Asia Watch that he was first detained in March 
1990 by CRPF troops who took him to an interrogation center and 
accused him of "treating militants." He was detained for twenty-four 
hours. Before he was released, his interrogators told him, "We will 
annihilate all Kashmiris." 

After that, there was a crackdown in his neighborhood. He asked one 
of the soldiers if he could speak to an officer, but he was not allowed to 
do so. He and several other men were then ordered to sit in cow dung. 
They refused, and Dr. W. told the soldiers, "You are bringing shame to 
this uniform. I was once in your uniform, and what you are doing is 
wrong." He was then beaten with fists and rifle butts and kicked and 
sustained injuries to the chest and thighs. After he was beaten, one soldier 
told him, "There are ten thousand people here. We'll kill all of them, and 
you will be responsible." 

¢ On June 11, 1991, during a raid on the Srinagar Medical College 
on June 11, 1991, Dr. Maqbool Dar, an ENT [ears, nose, throat] resident, 
was shot in the neck while he was standing at the entrance of the 
hospital. According to a report by the Government Medical College in 
Srinagar, he had shown the security forces his identity card. He survived. 
The same day, the keeper of the laboratory animal facility was shot dead 
while on duty on the hospital grounds. 

e A doctor was called to BSF headquarters in Sopore following an 
incident in which three suspected militants and a civilian had been killed 
by BSF forces. The doctor was told to write the post mortem report based 
only on an external examination of the bodies, and the BSF provided no 
explanation for the deaths. The report was then filed with the police. 


Other Medical Consequences of the Conflict 


The conflict in Kashmir has devastated basic health services in the 
state. Many community health care programs which had been in place for 
years have ceased to operate or have been severely curtailed. The main 
reason for the breakdown in medical services is that travel has become 
too dangerous for health care workers trying to visit rural towns and 
villages, or even attempting travel between major cities. Militant 
ambushes and gun battles between militants and security forces occur 
frequently. Vehicles traveling on the roads are stopped and searched 
repeatedly at numerous security checkpoints. Security officials at these 
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red the most as a result of the conflict 


The programs that have suffe 
have been the rural immunization, maternal and child health care and 


family planning programs.!*° Before the conflict, immunizations in 
rural areas had been carried out under a nation-wide program called 
"Door to Door." Doctors in Kashmir reported that in 1989-90, before the 
conflict worsened, approximately sixty percent ofthe children in Kashmir 
were successfully immunized in this program and the dropout rate was 
very low. However, since the escalation of the armed conflict in 1990, 
health workers responsible for the program have not been able to visit 
rural areas and the program has been suspended. 

Community health programs in larger cities have also been disrupted 
by frequent crackdowns and curfews. Although immunizations continue 
to take place in Srinagar, even these efforts are impeded by crackdowns 
and transportation difficulties. One doctor cited the example of a recent 
immunization drive in the suburb of Batsapura, which was disrupted 
when BSF forces launched a crackdown and the area was inaccessible for 
three days. When doctors requested to be allowed to continue the 
immunizations, the BSF refused. Doctors reported that the normal 

immunization rate in Srinagar area has been markedly reduced since 
1990. Doctors in Kashmir have expressed fear that this may result in 
epidemics of diseases that previously had shown signs of declining. For 
example, physicians have had to respond to an outbreak of diphtheria 
and have treated sporadic cases of mumps, neither of which had been 


reported for several years. 
In addition to immunization problems, nutrition programs and 
maternal and child health programs have virtually been discontinued in 
rural areas and have been sharply reduced in Srinagar and surrounding 
areas. 

The violence has also resulted in th 
professionals, both Hindu and Muslim, from the state, which is 
at 30 percent for doctors and 80 percent for nurses since 1990. The 
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estimated 


__ a l 
nt groups have been 


3 . sy: 
138 According to government sources, milita 
ogram. For 


primarily responsible for disrupting the family planning pr 
more on militant attacks on health workers, see Chapter VII. 
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attrition has been compounded by a 30 percent decrease in tł 
of medical school graduates in the state since 1990. cn an ae 
professional and ancillary staff, together with shortages of s Ree a 
equipment, have hurt rural areas in particular and nave andes te 
primary health care centers, clinics and district hospitals sea ena 
Their loss, together with the increase in traumatic injuries as ae 
the conflict, has seriously overburdened hospitals in Srina a hich ae 
also short-staffed, overcrowded and experiencing Sante h y BE 
essential supplies. Soe eeee es 
Doctors at the obstetric hospital in Srinagar reported that b 
transportation difficulties, the hospital frequently runs out ete aes, 
example, between July and October 1992, the hospital was ne abl a 
obtain nitrous oxide for general anesthesia, and was farcedito Kik fae 
spinal anesthesia, or in some cases, ether. On other occasions, tk P E 
has run out of intravenous adrenaline and steroids. It no lon x oe 
working respirators; all are non-functional and the hospital i Abe 
able to get them repaired or replaced. i wae 
Doctors at the Saura Medical Institute reported that their CAT 
has been out of order for two years. They have been unable to ert 
repaired because trained engineers are not available in Srina t d 
those from outside refuse to travel to Srinagar for safety aoe wi 
Srinagar Medical College’s CAT scan has been non-functional for the a : 
year. The chemistry laboratory has only one instrument to measure ea 
electrolytes and serum chemistries, and it has been out of order for the 
past several months. As with the CAT scan, outside engineers have b 
unwilling to come to Kashmir to repair the equipment. i ail 
E. l a Sunagar Medical College has two plain X-ray machines for the 
re ospital; in 1990, there had been at least six. The fluorosco 
remige -- another kind of diagnostic imaging device -- is also disabled au 
as not been repaired. At the same time, the need for X-rays has grown 
with the increase in traumatic injury cases. 3 
Dr. H., a surgeon at the Srinagar Medical College described one 
preventable death which had resulted from the hospital's lack of critical 
rest A thirteen-year-old boy was brought in for an elective 
lobectomy (partial lung removal) due to bronchiectasis. During the 
procedure, the electricity went off, which has become a common 
occurrence since the conflict began. The hospital's generator was not 
nee ane, nor was the foot pedal-operated aspiration device. Without 
ricity, the doctors could not maintain proper suction, and, according 
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S Dr. H., "the boy drowned in his own secretions while on the operating 
table." 

Doctors also reported that because telephone communications are 
unreliable, the only means of communication is personal contact, but 
because that depends on reliable transportation which is impossible 
during crackdowns and curfews, doctors cannot obtain the advice of or 
consult with their colleagues. 

Nearly all of the hospitals in Srinagar are overcrowded. The Srinagar 
Medical College has a 700-bed hospital, but between May and October 
1992, it had been running a census of over 1,000 patients. The hospital 
has four operating theaters. Theater No. 4, which doctors described as 
representative of the other three, was used for 2,276 cases of gunshot 
wounds and blast injuries between January and mid-October 1992. The 
Department of Surgery, which lost 60 percent of its staff in 1990, remains 
80 percent understaffed. There are approximately ten nurses during the 
day and approximately five at night for all patient services for 1,000 beds. 

In 1990, there were fifty for each shift. 

Medical education has also suffered. Medical students have expressed 
concern that the attrition of doctors has reduced the overall quality of the 
teaching at the medical school. Doctors’ preoccupation with clinical 
problems and practical issues like transportation has also affected the 
quality of teaching. Curfew restrictions have severely restricted students’ 
ability to participate in clinical rotations. The conflict, which has disrupted 

regular mail delivery throughout the valley, has made it impossible for 
the Srinagar Medical College to receive medical journals and updated 
texts. Finally, like all other health professionals, medical students are 
subjected to routine detention, harassment, and assault on their way to 
and from their studies and work. 

The Indian Red Gross provides no medical assistance in Kashmir. The 
International Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC), which has its regional 
headquarters in New Delhi, has not been permitted to carry out any of 
its protection and medical services in Kashmir. Although the ICRC has 
been allowed to carry out general educational programs in India, even 
that activity has not been permitted in Kashmir. In mid-1992, the medical 
community in Srinagar sponsored a symposium on the treatment of 
trauma. ICRC speakers who were invited were not allowed to attend. 
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The Government’s Comments and Asia Watch/PHR’s Response 


Before this report was published, !°9 Asia Watch and PHR provided 
the government of India with information about all of the cases and 
issues and requested an official response. !40 n 

The government's response begins by questioning our use of the 
terms "armed conflict" and "medical neutrality" in the context of the 
conditions prevailing in Kashmir: 


because terms like “armed conflict" and "medical neutrality" are not 
only deceptive but could give actual respectability to terrorist 
organisations and their activities. ... Since 1989, what the Indian State 
of Jammu and Kashmir has been experiencing is an externally aided 
"Proxy War" of massive dimensions. The parties to this are not two 
opposing armies, but the forces of a motley group comprising over 
100 terrorist outfits and pernicious religious extremism and 
propaganda, on the one hand, and the law enforcement Agencies of 
the State, which has [sic] desisted from reacting to this violent 
aggression and threat to its very sovereignty and integrity, by 
anything like a war but, through civilian law and order methods. 


189 Two parts of this report were previously published: The Crackdown 
in Kashmir: Forture of Detainees and Assaults on the Medical Comm was 
published in March 1993; Rape in Kashmir: A Crime of War was published 
in May 1993. Asia Watch and PHR received comments from the 
government on both reports. Where the comments refer to individual 
cases, we have included them in the appropriate sections of the report. 


140 For the complete text of the Government of India’s response to 
the PHR/Asia Watch report, please see Appendix C. The Government of 
India also provided a number of annexures, including press clippings, 
statistics on killings, arson and other acts of violence which, in 
consideration of space, are not included in this report. 
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PHR believe that the Kashmir situation constitutes 


Asia Watch and 
l character" to which both 


"an armed conflict not of an internationa 
international human rights and international humanitarian law apply. 
However, even if the security forces in Kashmir are involved in what the 
government describes as "civilian law and order methods", that does not 
justify the methods that have been used in Kashmir, which have included 
torture, rape, and extrajudicial executions. These abuses violate rights 
guaranteed under the International Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights (ICCPR), to which India is a party. By attempting to excuse such 
gross violations as legitimate means of "law enforcement", the 
government has signalled that these abuses are condoned as a matter of 
policy in Kashmir. 

Moreover, international humanitarian law applies not just to declared 
wars but to any armed conflict of this scale, including an internal one. 
Indeed, the severity of the Kashmir conflict is underscored by the 
government's characterization of it as a "proxy war." The laws of war in 
question are the Geneva Conventions -- which India has ratified and is 
obligated to uphold -- in particular, Common Article 3, which governs the 
conduct of government forces and armed insurgents. The primary 
purpose of Common Article 3 is to insure humane treatment of those 
persons who do not or who no longer participate actively in hostilities, 
including the sick and wounded, and those taken into custody. 

Common Article 3 explicitly states that the application of its provisions 
"shall not affect the legal status of the Parties to the conflict," and thus 
does not confer legitimacy on militant groups. Moreover, medical 
neutrality, as defined by international law and codes of medical ethics, 
provides that medical personnel can render medical care to populations 
on all sides of the conflict. 

The government cites abuses by militant organizations, stating that 
"(t]he blatant misuse of religion has inspired acts of gruesome brutality 
on the minority population in the Kashmir Valley, leading to the exodus 


eS 


141 The fundamental principle that the wounded and sick should be 
respected and protected is part of customary international law. Protocol 
II to the Geneva Conventions provides further authoritative guidance for 
implementing the provisions of Common Article 3 by forbidding attacks 
against medical personnel, units and transports, unless they are used to 
commit hostile acts, outside their humanitarian function. 
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of nearly two hundred and fifty thousand innocent people ... abduction 
rape, torture, extortion, looting and killing ..." 

In this report, PHR and Asia Watch have documented such abuses 
including indiscriminate attacks and targeted assassinations of members 
of minority groups. Asia Watch and PHR hold these militant groups 
accountable under international law for these violations. We have aes 
discussed Pakistan’s role in arming or providing shelter to militant grou] S 
in Kashmir. PHR and Asia Watch fully recognize India’s right o 
prosecute persons responsible for the murder, rape and other crimes so 
long as it affords them the rights of due process. However, the Indian 
government cannot excuse itself from abiding by international human 
rights and humanitarian law on the grounds that the militants have also 
committed abuses. 

The government condemns the "willing gullibility of the authors" and 
the questions the credibility of those interviewed by PHR and Asia Watch 
As noted above, Asia Watch and PHR are aware that many of those 
interviewed had sympathies with one side or the other in the conflict. 
However, the findings contained in this report are based on our 
independent analysis of the testimony of over one hundred witnesses 
medical examinations and other physical evidence of the incidents 
described. Asia Watch and PHR are aware that many witnesses to abuse 
by either security forces or militants may have a motive to fabricate or 
exaggerate reports of abuse. For this reason, the investigators took a 
variety of steps to insure the reliability and honesty of the accounts they 
were given. The investigators sought out eyewitnesses to events 
interviewed them individually, and probed them for details they were 
unlikely to have planned or coordinated in advance. In most cases, that 
testimony was corroborated separately by other witnesses. Whenever 
possible, the PHR/Asia Watch team also visited the sites of the incidents 
and asked witnesses to re-enact the events they had described, again with 
the goal of probing their accounts and clarifying details. On the strength 
and consistency of this testimony, and the irrefutable medical and other 
physical evidence we gathered, PHR and Asia Watch have determined 
that the Indian security forces have committed widespread and systematic 
human rights violations in Kashmir. 

The government also states that two incidents described in the report 
are fraudulent: the transfer of Judge Rizvi and a crackdown in 1990 
which lasted 17 days. According to human rights activists and lawyers in 
Kashmir, the transfer order for Judge Rizvi was cancelled after the Bar 
Association threatened to strike in protest. In the early months of 1990, 
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carfews lasted alomst continually from January 21 through May, which 
according to doctors interviewed by Asia Watch and PHR, had devastating 
consequences for health care. s i 
The government states that terrorists may have forced themselves 
into hospitals to use them as sanctuarics ... This has been made possible 
both by connivance on the part of the doctors and medical staff and the 
sheer fear of the gun ..." The government also lists medical personnel 
killed by militants. In the report, Asia Watch and PHR have Sorat 
killings by militants of medical workers, including Nee ue oe s 
suspected of giving information on injured militants to ormen s. S 
have stated, these abuses represent serious violations of inter nationa aw. 
We have also stated that if any militants who have not required medical 
treatment have used hospitals as sanctuaries, thereby violating ee 
neutrality of the hospital and endangering the lives and security a 
civilians in the hospitals, they have committed serious violations O 


international humanitarian law. 


The government states that 


terrorists who have sustained injuries in counter-insurgency 
operations have surreptitiously got themselves admitted inte 
hospitals, and the staff, mostly out of fear and sone ane 
connivance, have not reported such cases to the police, whic a a a 
done under the law in all medico-legal cases Against i iis 
background occasional searches, based on specific information, PE 
had to be made in the premises of certain medical eee : 
also necessary in some cases, where terrorists are suspected to £ gn 
injuries, to have bandages etc. removed for Rg aca On n 
no stage have any patients, reported to be critically ill, been subj w 
to such examination, and also in no case, at any stage, have lile 
support systems been disconnected as alleged in this report. 


According to the information obtained by PHR and Asia Watch, p 
security forces conduct search operations in hospitals in Kashmir, me : 
not always do so on the basis of specific information. Rather, | a 
routinely conduct searches to look for any recently admitted pa 
patients whom, because of their wounds, they suspect of being me 
The government has admitted that security forces may a 
bandages” when "terrorists are suspected to feign injuries. ee 
government has provided no evidence that militants in any hospita 
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Kashmir have done this. Given the fact that hospitals are subjected to 
frequent searches, they are unlikely places for many militants to seek 
refuge unless they are genuinely wounded. In fact, doctors in Kashmir 
have stated that militants not uncommonly force doctors at gunpoint to 
treat injured colleagues outside hospitals. Threatening medical workers 
in this way constitutes a serious abuse on the part of the militants. 
Removing bandages or otherwise interfering with medical treatments 
is in clear violation of international human rights and humanitarian law, 
both of which prohibit any cruel and inhumane treatment, including 
abuses against the sick and wounded. In fact, because searches of hospitals 
have become so abusive, many injured persons are too afraid to seek 
medical care. International humanitarian law does not preclude searches 
of hospitals, but it does prohibit the security forces from engaging in 
abuses while conducting them. If the security forces have reason to 
believe that someone who has committed a crime is receiving treatment 
in a hospital, they may search for and arrest the person, but only if they 
do so without endangering the patient’s health. The authorities may also 
require that a guard be posted for the duration of the patient’s treatment. 

While such measures are not precluded under international 
humanitarian law, international codes of medical ethics are equally clear 
about the role of physicians and other health professionals when 
confronted with acts that may potentially harm their patients. Article 1 of 
the Declaration of Tokyo, adopted by the World Medical Association in 
1975, states: "The doctor shall not countenance, condone or participate 
in the practice of torture or other forms of cruel, inhuman or degrading 
procedures, whatever the offence of which the victim of such procedures 
is suspected, accused or guilty, and whatever the victims beliefs or 
motives, and in all situations, including armed conflict and civil strife." 
Article 4 provides: "A doctor must have complete clinical independence 
in deciding upon the care of a person for whom he or she is medically 
responsible. The doctor’s fundamental role to alleviate the distress of his 
or her fellow men, and no motive whether personal, collective or political 
shall prevail against this higher purpose." 

Therefore, those physicians who choose not to divulge information 
about their patients to authorities (1) solely out of concern for their 
patient’s safety and or (2) for no other reason, in the current context of 
widespread human rights abuses in Kashmir, are, in the opinion of PHR 
and Asia Watch, upholding their professional duties and responsibilities 
as physicians. 
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THE COMPASS OF 
THE COMPARATIVIST 


To COMPARE is a natural way of thinking. Nothing is more natural than to 
study people, ideas, or institutions in relation to other people, ideas, or institu- 
tions. We gain knowledge through reference. Scientific comparison is not of 
a different nature, although the intellectuai level is higher. We compare to eval- 
uate more objectively our situation as individuals, a community, or a nation. 
A sociologist who compares discovers the pitfall of ethnocentrism, and by the Nie 
same token may find a way to overcome it. 

But the comparativist does not seek a better understanding only of his 
or her own environment. By enlarging the field of observation, the comparativ- 
ist searches for rules and tries to bring to light the general causes of social phe- t 
nomena. Today there are about one hundred fifty independent nations in the Ee 
worid, each one presenting characteristics that can be viewed from different i 
perspectives and combined in multiple configurations. In this kaleidoscope ap- 
pear hundreds of questions that invite all kinds of analyses — descriptive or the- 
oretical, limited or ambitious. This challenge to human intelligence provides 
the social sciences with the possibility of becoming real “sciences.” Cogito, ergo 
sum, proclaimed René Descartes; paraphrasing him, we can say, “I think, con- 


sequently | am comparing.” 

International comparison requires an articulated conceptual framework. 
Social scientists who analyze only one country may proceed step by step, with- 
out structured hypotheses, building analytical categories as they go. Compara- =. 
tivists have no such freedom. They cannot advance without tools. Confronted i 
with a variety of contexts, they are obliged to rely on abstractions, to master . 
concepts general enough to cope with the diversity of the cases under considere- 
tion. When concentrating on a single cour a single culture, a single system, 
one may possibly grope. Comparativists, on the contrary, need a compass that 
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will allow them to pass from one 


context to another, to select 
Pass [ro in ea 
the differences or similarities that ae 


can be Integrated into their general scheme. 
Every researcher decants reality. But such a decanting is a nec 
the comparativi W m V 5 _ 
5 St, ho ust ha (Cra theoretical orientation from the Start 
with the understan ing tat it is i y r t resear per- 
d precisel the Purpose of the res arch to e 
mit a refinement are i iti scheme. even in the sence o. 
> modeling of the initial i 
h n h b f 
a vell-structured theoreti 1 Ountry is not 
av retical framework the iali 
: , specialist on one c y i 
an danger ofg etting | i 2Y W i 1 o 
8! 8 lost. But the comparativist Y, 
: S a may ell 20 astra d 
g0 4 ay, and efforts 
to garner information may cruelly prove to have been in vain 
erh . ae ` ; 
Pert aps there is no basic difference betw een the approach of the specialist 
and the approach oft parativi t is ane f “i nce of 
m tivist. But there 15 le i 
and ‘ ; he co p an essential differe ceio 
degree. What is here latent is there brig! t; so much so that methodological 
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CHAPTER 1 


COMPARING TO ESCAPE 
FROM ETHNOCENTRISM 


An age-old idea of philosophers is that knowledge of the self is gained through 
knowledge of others. The ego affirms itself by the roundabout way of multiple 
comparisons. The child develops by imitating or opposing. The very stature 
of a person, original and unique, exists only in a relative sense. Hegel clearly 
states that consciousness recognizes itself in others, and knows the other in 
itself. 

What is true for the individual is even more so for societies. There is no 
nation without other nations. This diversity, which actually contributes to the 
awakening of contrasting national identities, is the only element that permits 
the perception of what characterizes people and systems. 

Let us imagine a country encircled for centuries by an unbreachable wall. 
Which of its inhabitants would be in a position to describe such a confined 
nation? What could be the reference point; how could one measure what is 
perceived; moreover, what could be perceived? Limited to a superficial and epi- 
sodic chronicle, the observer would be incapable of understanding most of the 
fundamental and pertinent traits of the environment. With what rigidity are 
social groups constituted, what features characterize the mentality of the pop- 
ulace, to what degree is power centralized? The simple formulation of these 
questions presupposes comparison; denied the possibility of looking beyond 
his or her own world, the analyst is virtually blind. 

Observers who cultivate a distance between themselves ana the society 
in which they live will find new perspectives opening. It is not by accident that 
among the finest studies on so many countries, we inevitably find the work 
of a surprisingly perspicacious “stranger.” 

We can illustrate this proposition by many examples. A Frenchman, An- 
dré Siegfried, half a century ago perceived how the mentality of the British 
ruling class could create a Crise Britannique au XX“ Siecle. An Englishman, 
James Bryce, at the beginning of the century showed in The American Com- 
monwealth how the system of candidate selection for the Presidency of the 

United States could discard first-class talents. An American, Edward Banéeld, 
during a relatively brief sojourn in the south of Italy, recorded the rules of be- 
havior for a population distrusting the central power; later, Italian sociologists 
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confirm e main fes i i 
oe ed x Fa features of this analysis, at a moment when “amoral fami 
was already in rapid decli i e 
í : ine. The exi ici 
cilors in France is a fact not given great i oe by hen eee 
i a at importance by French politi i 
E RA l igive t ch political scien- 
o r ae like ‘Sidney Tarrow, it constitutes an extraordinary 
M a >, é ary 
Byers om hat IOR the revision of certain clichés nourished by ma 
men. To speak of a lack of participation i a: 
a lack of participation in a country wh 
SUR Pek io: ntry where one out 
r eae ae : a ae of a municipal council may seem a rapid 
£ yhat superficial judgment i i E 
E . especially if we look i 
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TN i p a cities was perceived first by non-American observers 
Even before World War 11, books wri 3 
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Comparing to Escape from Ethnocentrism 7 
prising that so many countries inthe Third 


disruptive pressures, and it is not sur 
from what they feel to be dangerous con- 


World now try to protect themselves 


tamination. 
The contemporary totalitarian states, of course, have more ways to fight 


contagions that the monarchies had during the first part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury when they tried in vain to protect themselves against the virulent ideas 
of the French Revolution. The reasons, however, remain the same. The leaders 
of a well-known empire in the East have managed to restrict not only abstract 
communication but also the actual movement of people. They know that cer- 
ain contacts can be dangerous. Any comparative knowledge risks becoming 
a factor of change simply because it contains the idea that what was originally 
perceived as proceeding from Reason or Providence is not a unique and abso- 
lated in terms of political demands, the perception of difference 
as social 


t 


lute truth. Trans 
is one of the most important levers in history, as powerful perhaps 


conflicts within nations. 

Ata more prosaic level, it would be easy to provide instances of demands 
and solutions based on foreign examples that are diffused by contagion. We 
think, for example, of the institution of the ombudsman or the creation of 
a ministry of environment. Considered from a distance, the entire political and 
social history of Western Europe seems marked by congruence, as if the entire 
European continent periodically took the time from the same Big Ben. During 
the nineteenth century, many European countries wavered between the British 
and French models. But soon all countries tended to move to the same beat, 


arallel demands for more freedom, more justice, more participation. 


voicing p 
Universal suffrage was extended at the moment the unions became powerful 
imultancously obtained the right to 


organizations. Women in eight countries si 
yote. A French student of labor legislation, Paul Louis, noted that “if we exam- 
ine the historical evolution of abor law, we are struck by the fact that it pro- 
ceeded in all countries along the same successive stages.” In the aftermath of 
World War 11, the nations of Western Europe built similar institutions for social 
retirement, family allocations; they gave the state increased 
life. For nearly half a century, Western de- 
mocracies on both sides of the Atlantic have used fiscal means to increase pro- 
gressively that part of the GNP controlled by the government. By the early 1980s, 
most “liberal” governments of the West collected and redistributed about 40 
percent of the national product. At the present time, it is difficult to determine 
whether the budget-cutting endeavors of conservative leaders in the United States 
and Europe will mark a reversal of this tendency or not. 

As international communication develops, so does synchronization. Agita- 
ublic opinion in the next, and ideas make their 


security, welfare, 
means of intervention in economic 


tion in one country awakens p 
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way. One country drops the voting age to eighteen, and five or six others seize 
upon the change. Legislation to protect the natural environment, to ease restric- 
tions on birth control, and to adopt laws on divorce by consent was formulated 
and implemented at about the same time in France and Germany. The social 
reforms enacted in Italy during the first postwar decade were modeled on those 
of France. 

Political leaders are themselves vectors of this parallelism. This is obvious 
in Third World countries where an entire generation of rulers tries to impose 
upon the masses ideas and models forged in advanced countries, whether East- 
ern or Western. But it is even more true for European nations. Tied together 
by strikingly similar economic and social problems, they tend to adopt solu- 
tions that are apparently beneficial in neighboring countries. The process of 
comparison becomes heuristic. It suggests political platforms — being clear that 
such mimicry does not guarantee that worthy solutions in one place are neces- 
sarily appropriate in another. A similar cure of liberalism will not result in the 
same benefits in Great Britain and in Japan; the capacity of the French social 
structures and organizations to regularize the functioning of the free market 
is probably not equal to that of the German system. A marvelous prescription 
here does not necessarily provide good results elsewhere. But an essential con- 
tribution of scientific comparison is precisely to shed light on the importance 
of original contexts, which actively assimilate the variable introduced. 

Comparison is the engine of knowledge. Because the comprehension of 
a single case is linked to the understanding of many cases, because we perceive 
the particular better in the light of generalities, international comparison in- 
creases tenfold the possibility of explaining political phenomena. The observer 
who studies just one country could interpret as normal what in fact appears 
to the comparativist as abnormal. Even that which is most familiar can escape 
perception. Was ist bekannt, ist nicht erkannt, underlined Hegel. The problem 
is not merely to evaluate the banality or the singularity of these kinds of phe- 
nomena. 

The discovery of the extraordinary invites the observer to try to explain 
why the rule that exists here is absent there, and vice versa. The historian would 
seek the reason for this or that uncommon delay in mobilization; the demogra- 
pher would ask why fertility, here or there, is not affected by urbanization. 
The political scientist seeks the reason for instability in a particular context 
by progressively eliminating variables that do not produce instability elsewhere. 


y The juxtaposition of cases is useful not only to situate each one in relation 

F to others but also because it calls for generalizations, those wide melting pots 

j : that turn each particular experience into an exemplar, a deviant or a clinical 
4 “case, allowing in return a better understanding even of what is specific. 

4 
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ay initially appear to be a quest for a 

i it is one e most fruit- 
it also represents a quest for enlightenment, and thus it is one of the mo a 
it 4 j : sonon a 
ful ways of thinking. It helps to rid us of inherited fossilized notions, obige 
es alidity of undiscussed interpretations, and enlarges our 
a comparativist researcher, belongs to a cul- 
rceive. These blinkers have 


Although comparison m 


us to reconsider the v 
visual field. Every researcher, even 
„ and that can limit his or her capacity to pe te x 
asily recognized. Sociologists from the West have been s oN to ae 
that they were taking their own measures for universal ones. For a ue j 
classic comparisons have implicitly incorporated the idea of Re na g 
to consider cach political system according to Bre place it Gecupie sanp aeg 
inary scale leading, inexorably to “development; “democracy, or even Wester 


ture 
not been e 


ization.” ee. 
It is a natural risk, when one compares, to fall into ethnocentrism; and 


comparison may be the best antidote to this danger. Ree ee 
tion of contrasts makes researchers sensitive to the relativity of know B ana 
em from cultural shells. Indeed, the very con 

cannot exist without the comparative exercise. 
ae become conscious of possible 
ago, the differences between 
are minimal indeed to the 


consequently helps liberate th 
cept of ethnocentrism simply 
Only with exposure to other cultures does o 
intellectual occlusion. As Elie Halévy noted long 
France and England, enormous for the European, yee oe 
inhabitant of Peking or Calcutta. The perception of mas: is a functi 
of the proximity of the observer—a fact that can raise pro ems. 1 
When researchers succeed in establishing a close relationship with ae 
ject culture, the only dimension they really value is often that a 2 pa 
For example, the works of Jacques Berque, who studied the a voa g 
within, offer the reader an exceptional panorama of an ae m Be ee 
it is so original that a comparison becomes unattainable. As Edward said a 
serts, difficulty with most writings about Islami SS aan 
emphasize their pecularities, with the result that these Se leg pa a 
the specificity of the culture than with compausensy The intimate p a 
of a social universe, even if by a “foreigner; thus results in one precious qt y 
—a lifelike knowledge — obtained through subjective soap e r Bee 
always useful for generating comparisons and does ge fact itate y ein uct 
from specific to general, which alone allows knowledge © PENES fre 
Studying the Arab world, and considering the samc ee ey od 

nity, Daniel Lerner, in his book The Passing of Traditiona octe » ie taps 
commits the sin of excessive generalization; bur such a sin could eee aes 
minor in comparison to the overspeciacity of so many expen. E o m 
of comparative sociology and political science, in their efforts to ae 
explanatory than descriptive, is precisely to insert each study—partial, regional, 


c countries is that they over- 


sectoral —into a larger context. The historian Paul Veyne went so far as to say, 
paradoxically, that even specific and individual knowledge passes through con- 
ceptual generalizations. It is necessary to conceive of imperialism in general 
in order to perceive what is particular about Roman imperialism, British colo- 
nial imperialism, Soviet imperialism by satellites, or American economic im- 
perialism. “Only what remains constant individualizes, no matter how abstract 
and general it be”? Put differently, one needs the concept of a Gothic cathedral 
to appreciate what is original about the cathedrals of Burgos, Milan, Marburg, 
Strasbourg, or Cologne. 

In their search for pertinent categories, social scientists have tried to rid 
themselves of the normative visions peculiar to their societies. How are we to 
measure “participation,” “democracy,” or “freedom” if we retain criceria that 
are particular to a certain political system? Some researchers from Eastern Eu- 
rope, for example Jerzy Wiatr, have cited the difficulties of communication +^- 
tween Western scholars and their colleagues from the East. This normative. -> 
is manifested even among Western comparativists. Charles Moskos and Wer “e'l 
Bell have denounced some pernicious ideas— that democracy is inappropriate 
for poor people, for instance, or that military governments are more efficic! 
than others at a given stage of development.? But how to conceive of a tota™s 
objective researcher? To be conscious of the values one holds may be more frui 
ful than to pretend to be totally free from preconceptions. 

The contribution of anthropology to the “release” of political science fron 
narrow cultural limits should be mentioned here. The study of primitive societies 
has permitted social scientists to comprehend their own universe in a different 
light. The integration of primitive groups into the recognized corpus of social 
systems has obliged them to draw back and elaborate more universal categories. 
It is not by accident that functionalism descends directly from anthropology. 

Some authors, such as Jean Ziegler, have even proposed starting from the 
“non-Western” in order to return to the “Western” equipped with new concepts. 
This strategy has been criticized as excessive by Giovanni Sartori. It is as ridic- 
ulous to speak of political participation in Uganda or Yemen as it is to explain 
the functioning of advanced pluralistic democracies in terms of mobilization. 
One should not attempt to overcome one ethnocentrism by falling into another. 
In the best of hypotheses, the concepts will be swollen out of all proportion; 
they will be softened to such a degree that they will lose their accuracy even 
for the particular countries in which they were born. “AJl in all, it can hardly 
be held that our ‘losses of specificity’ are compensated by gains in inclusiveness. 
{ would rather say that our gains in travelling capacity, or in universal inclusive- 
ness, are verbal (and deceptive) while our ‘gains in obfuscation’ are very sub- 


stantial.”* 
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Sartori’s critique is addressed to those who make indiscriminate use of 
what we have learned from non-Western societies. Nevertheless, one should 
not neglect how much some pages from anthropology have animated compara- 
tive political science. Parallels developed by Claude Lévi-Strauss between myths 
and ideologies in Anthropologie structurale have fertilized the analysis of both 
myths and ideologies. The research of Wilhelm Mühlmann and his colleagues 
on “nativism”S has nourished the comprehension of nationalism; in the same 
way, an analysis of “messianism” cannot be ignored by those interested in char- 
ismatic or revolutionary phenomena. Georges Balandier has rightly stressed 
how much the debate over power and politics in general has been stimulated 
by the anthropological approach.® 

Sociology has also played an important role in pointing out the dangers 
of ethnocentrism. Societies across the world are infinitely varied. To account 
for the contrasts they observed berween the behavior of Poles and Italians, Irish, 
FS ga black people, sociologists from the Chicago School, at the beginning of 
tt s century, gave birth to the concept of culture.” They were among the first 
© emphasize how diverse societies are, how resistant and significant are the 

sychological frontiers imposed on them by history. A few decades later, Western 
octal scientists, American and European, began invading the four corners of 
„ihe world armed with erudite questionnaires; they rapidly discovered with bit- 
terness the inefficiency of their “universal” concepts. Questions that were full 
p of meaning in England or Scandinavia would shock the Japanese and could 
not be translated into Arabic. But these obstacles have stimulated serious reflec- 
tion and have undeniably favored progress and maturation. To warn that a ques- 
tion or a research tool “does not fit,” as Erwin Scheuch does, signifies “that 
the researcher from a foreign culture is usually unaware of the existential basis 
of his own thinking. Thus the ‘pains’ involved in doing cross-cultural sesearch 
are reflections of the very corrective that cross-cultural research is supposed 
to provide for a social science developing within a particular social system.” 
Comparative studies point out and denounce ethnocentrism, and in ihis way 
they certainly contribute to its lessening. One must test one’s own limits in 
order to transcend them. Like any scientific discipline, international comparison 
will progress by correcting a series of errors progressively revealed. 
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CHAPTER 2 


COMPARING 
TO FIND 
SOCIOLOGICAL RULES 


Political phenomena are not the object of an experimental science; tha: is all 
too clear. Social theories can sometimes be tested successfully. But the pzssage 
from micro- to macroanalysis is always risky, and the most important 2ctors 
in political life are not those who can be manipulated for experimen:ition. 
Anyway, one cannot test the manner in which a social system regularizes itself 
under contradictory influences, the manner in which groups are formed or 
conflicts mature. The first sociologists rapidly understood how they coul over- 
come these difficulties by using comparisons. The comparative method was 
perceived by John Stuart Mill, Auguste Comte, and Emile Durkheim 2s the 
best substitute for the experimental method in the social sciences. 

In reality, it is not entirely satisfactory to speak of opposition betwee= com- 
parison and experimentation because the comparative approach is present in 
experimentation. It is the systematic comparison of the results of repeazed ex- 
periments that constitutes the implicit key to the experimental methoc. The 
difference lies in the fact that the chemist or the bacteriologist has the means 
to provoke, in a closed setting, the phenomenon he wants to study. He can 
assure that no environmental variation interferes; by keeping constan: those 
variables he does not want to study, he can eliminate them from his fielċ. This 
kind of manipulation is clearly impossible in a human environment, The soci- 
ologist and the political scientist can study only phenomena that they :hem- 
selves have not provoked. 

In other words, in domains where experimentation cannot be appliec. com- 
parison is synonymous with an intellectual approach searching to make an in- 
ventory of similarities and differences between two or more situations; it is also 
the only way of collecting information and data in sufficient numbe: :0 ap- 
proximate a scientific approach. Comparison here means both description and 
thought. One cannot really know whether various electoral techniques have 
an impact on party systems without considering a sufficiently large se-tes of 
concrete examples; in the same way, a study of different social contexts is seeded 
for an analysis of the various agents of socialization, modernization, c: party 


alignment. 
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“We have only one means of demonstrating that one phenomenon is the 
cause of another: it is to compare the cases where they are simultaneously pres- 
ent or absent.” So wrote Emile Durkheim in The Rules of Sociological Method, 
emphasizing the difference between experimentation and comparison. “When 
the phenomena can be artificially produced by the observer, the method is ex- 
perimentation in its proper sense. When, on the contrary, the production of 
facts is out of reach, when we can thus only bring them together as they are 
spontaneously produced, the method we use is that of indirect experimenta- 
tion, or comparative method.” 

Comparison is a universal method in the social sciences; it is worthwhile 
not only to those who study an international field. Even if we intend to study 
electoral participation in a single country, we proceed by comparisons: between 
men and women, young and old, city dwellers and rural villagers, and so on. 
Even for this kind of study, international comparisons might provide supple- 
mentary support. One would better understand the behavior of French workers 
if one were to establish points of reference in some neighboring countries. It 
is easier to identify trends in the British economic development by analyzing 
what happened at the same time in Germany or France. It is not surprising 
that the historical method is so often combined with the comparative method. 

All theories are syntheses. But the best ones find inspiration in multiple 
and contradictory analyses. The nature of totalitarian leadership or the proc- 
ess of military intervention in politics will become clearer if the study encom- 
passes a series of cases in a variety of contexts. For the social scientist, compar- 
ing remains the main way of approaching the causes of observed phenomena, 
that is, of elaborating sociological rules. 

Naturally, international comparison, like ecological analysis, does not guar- 
antee the validity of the induced conclusions. The application of the methods 
of “difference” or “concomitant variation,’ as proposed by Mill, has its limits. 
Never will the context of the compared situations be sufficiently similar to per- 
mit considering as null the influence of the environment; never will the research- 
er be in a position to validly exclude from his conclusions those contextual 
variables that he cannot keep constant. Against the extreme consequences of 
such possible “overconscious” thinking, Giovanni Sartori has rightly reacted: 
Whar the researcher in social science should seek is not paralyzing perfection, 
but the most satisfying approximation to it. 

In search of causal relationships, the comparativist encounters an addi- 
tional obstacle: the relatively limited number of cases that can be treated. There 
are 150 independent nations in the world, but it is evident that we do not possess 
a large enough sample to study phenomena such as charismatic power, the de- 
cline of parliament, or the political role of top civil servants. In order to max- 
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ze the statistical significance of the analysis, several approaches are possi- 


imi 
bl 1 A first possibility could be to 


ble. Arend Lijphart has made some proposals. i ; 
multiply the number of situations by taking historical examples into considera- 
tion. Thus, one could study bureaucratization by integrating empires from an- 
cient times into the comparative analysis, or study the process of urbanization 
by retrospectively looking at the experiences of historical Europe. Such a solu- 
tion nevertheless has two limits: (1) the fragmentary character of the informa- 
tion at hand, even for the most recent past; (2) the distortions imposed by his- 
tory, and the fundamental differences that often exist between identically labeled 
phenomena. It would certainly be useful to study the contemporary develop- 
ment of literacy in Africa or Asia, its modes and political consequences, in 
the light of what happened in Europe during previous centuries. But it would 
be a mistake not to consider the essential differences between the spread of 
literacy by print media at the time of Bismarck and the spread of literacy in 
an era of audiovisual media. 

Another way of multiplying the cases available for comparison is to iden- 
tify relatively homogeneous regions within each country. Juan Linz delineated 
eight Spains, Erik Allardt four Finlands, and Stein Rokkan as many Norways. 
Everyone knows that there are three Belgiums, four Italys, and five or six 
Frances. Those who are considering all of Western Europe might succeed in 
counting forty units. But, obviously, such a multiplication is valid only for prob- 
Jems that are sufficiently independent of the national polity. A supplementary, 
advantage is that the internal homogeneity of each of the eight Spains or the 
four Italys will undoubtedly be greater than that of Spain or Italy in their en- 
tirety. 

Another strategy consists in grouping together situations that ar a 
not very different. One could thus contrast a number of one-party systems with 
multiparty systems, free market economies with planned economies, federal 
states with unitary ones, and so on. In this way, the number of cases grouped 
ain statistically, we risk 


e in fact 


in each category necessarily increases. But what we g 


losing by reducing the incisiveness of the utilized concepts. 

. Another much advocated and practiced strategy consists in reserving com- 
parisons for countries that present analogies sealed by history or geography. 
This strategy, known as “area study,”* seems to ensure in a natural manner the 
-ariables the observer would like to keep con- 


control of those environmental va 
stant in order better to analyze the Suctuation of others. Thus, clearly one can 


better understand the influence of electoral techniques on political behavior 
or the structure of parties if the comparison is carried out in a cultucally or 
structurally homogeneous universe. Douglas W. Rae proceeded in this man- 
ner in studying the political impact of electoral techniques. Taking up the prob- 
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lem formulated by Maurice Duverger, Rae extended the analysis to twenty plu- 
ralist democracies that could be considered relatively similar; his conclusions, 
which essentially confirm those of Duverger, clearly reveal the effects of the 
majority ballot and proportional representation.? In this example, the analysis 
rests on a fairly large number of cases—or at any rate a sufficient number to 
test Rae's theoretical proposals. When general laws are based on the compar- 
ison of only two or three countries, however, the conclusion induced may be 
subject to question. In fact, in such cases, the best authors claim only to for- 
mulate hypotheses that need to be tested further in other countries. One can- 
not establish the conditions required for a stable democracy just by analyzing 
Norway in the light of British and German experiences. Harry Eckstein knew 
that.* Only when the original propositions are confirmed or refined by other 
studies do hypotheses crystallize into rules. 

Another means of maximizing the accuracy of the results of a comparison 
is to carefully isolate the sectors on which the analysis will focus.5 This “seg- 
mentation” of the political system usually precedes the selection of countries 
to be compared. It permits the researcher to “forget,” to a certain degree, those 
contextual variables that make comparison so difficult. In concentrating atten- 
tion on bureaucracies, unions, or women's votes, the analyst lessens the sig- 
nificance of environmental differences between countries, societies, or political 
systems. 

Researchers seek the most stable and invariant factors amid a profusion 
of forms and events. That is why they look more for similarities than for differ- 
ences. Wasn't it in the most trivial, persistent, and universal phenomena that 
Newton and others discovered the greatest scientific principles? “The same thing 
could be said about political phenomena,” says LaPalombara. “Not only are 
the persistent and enduring political patterns evidence of significant regularities 
in human behavior or organization, they constitute as well an enormously im- 
portant backdrop against which we can better interpret momentary deviations, 
as well as unusual or seemingly esoteric patterns that may imply long-range, 
more permanent changes.”* Comparison helps separate the accidental from the 
inevitable, the occasional from the regular. An’accumulation of knowledge is 
achieved through this movement, which shifts from particular to general, then 
back from general to particular, with new hypotheses and progressively refined 
concepts. 

Only by examining multiple cases can we locate, rank, and build a hierar- 
` chy. Only by comparing can we order reality according to conceptual axes that 


H will perhaps become as many explanations. But comparison also permits the 
E induction of laws and the elaboration, sometimes slow, of generalizations. The 
a history of sociology is marked by laws discovered through more or less explicit 
3 z 
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al scientist has often tried to elucidate the relation 


arisons. The politic anior 
ae a s, as well as to establish correspon 


ial and the political sphere 
between the social and t : ablis a 
dences between strictly political variables. Xenophon early inquired as to 


intrinsic logic of tyranny. The Anglo-Saxon theorists of face Pe eas 
ianism later found the key to balanced power in the system of c a F a ae 
ances. In a more empirical manner, Roberto ica ie f e ae é 
organization of parties in order to formulate his iron law o io y pe 
The analysis of behaviors has fostered a series of hypot on P 
most general to the most specific. Max Weber has investigated the n t a 
the Protestant ethic and the dynamic ofa social system. Orther socio ogists Sa 
tried to understand the determinants of social mobility. While mui = zi 
have looked to the modes of socialization for an explanation of Pi adult 
political attitudes, others have proposed sociological models that, or xa 
ple, sked light on the moderating potential of crosscutting or overlapping cle 
N these few examples show, conceptualization can be performed at several 
Considered at the highest degree of abstraction, political instability RA 
to involve variables as general as the distribution of ownership (an F hypot E 
originally formulated by Tocqueville); or else the legitimacy o are x 
relationship between socioeconomic and political development, the ext 


or the burden of political demands. The same question asked 
ntification of other de- 


levels. 


cultural consensus, n 
of parliamentary democracies alone would allow the ide A 
cisive factors, such as the constitutional framework, the nature of gover 
tal coalitions, or the number and cohesion of political parties. ee 
Depending on the objective of the scholar who formulates the rule, 1 
Perhaps at midpoint between the two extremes— on 
one side the paradigm and on the other the description without BE 
is located the most constructive propositions, those that Noles Gases = s 
“theories of the middle range”; “theories intermediate to the minor wor sp 
hypotheses evolved in abundance during the day-by-day SE i S 
and the all-inclusive speculations comprising a master conceptual sc sais se 
‘which it is hoped to derive a very large number of empirically observed unifo 
7 


scope may vary greatly. 


ity 5 H ” 
mities of social behavior: ‘ ie ] , 
Each method available to the social sciences for establishing rules has its 


particular limits. For a long time, political scientists, particularly in Europe, 
remained enclosed in legalistic frameworks that undoubtedly did permit ee 
to evaluate the impact of institutions. But the reverse should also be poe ; 
By neglecting the social forces that influence the exercise of power, es oa j 
“proved to be relatively insensitive to the non-political determinants of po igal 
behavior and hence to the non-political bases of governmental institutions. | 
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On the other hand, the behavioral approach to political phenomena has tend- NOTES 
ne SR è M n e Seabed 
ed TA N role that institutions play. ae 1. In “Comparative Politics and the Comparative Method,” American Politica 
hose who ave given priority to the social forces at work in history have Science Review 65, no. 3 (September 1971). ‘ i 
sometimes drifted into pure theory. The sclerosis of a certain Marxist schoo! See infra, chapter 16 
5 ef) ay l y m 
3. Cf. The Political Consequences of Electoral Laws (New Haven: Yale Univer- 


to formulate against functionalists as well; they too are subject to the tempta- 
tion to drown the multiplicity of events in unverifiable abstractions. The histor- 
ical method has proved capable of demonstrating how political institutions have 
crystallized over time—in how many stages and under the pressure of what 
factors. But historical analysis must be transformed into asynchronic compari- 
sons in order to be able to comprehend the essential originality, for instance, 
of the development of Europe in the nineteenth century. By quantification, it 
is possible to analyze rigorously the relations between political phenomena that 
were, for a long time, only presupposed. But quantitative methods have their 
own faults, The need for hard data may bias the questions asked and confine 


sity Press, 1971), pp. 87-103. i N 
Division and Cohesion in Democracy (Princeton: Princeton University Press, j 
1966). 
See infra, chapter 13. l A l 
Politics Within Nations (Englewood Cliffs, NJ.: Prentice-Hall, 1974 


| 

| 

| 

| 

P. 9: j | 

Social Theory and Social Structure (New York: Free Press, 1957), pP- 5-6. 
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5. 
6. 
i Roy Macridis, The Study of Comparative Government (Garden City, N.Y.: 


| 

is, from this point of view, a sad example. But there certainly are criticisms | 
i 
| 
| Doubleday, 1955), p. 15. 
f 


the researcher's capabilities to perceive. Bertrand de Jouvenel has rightly de- | 
nounced this “new fatalism,” which deduces everything from GNP per capita. j 
To give maximum consistency to results, the social scientist is obviously j ! 


preoccupied with transcending the trivial comparison. In practice, this implies | | 
a constant effort to give more precision to the information and data used, to 
quantify all that appears to be quantifiable. But the social scientist must keep f 
in mind that technical sophistication cannot be an end in itself. The develop- | 
ment of technological means of investigation and the extension of the field of 
comparison should be accompanied by improvements in comparative method- \ 
ology, by epistemological thinking, and by a careful formulation of concepts 
capable of absorbing, regularizing, and giving meaning to the stream of infor- 
mation. Without this, all technical progress achieved at the level of collection 

or treatment by computer of data will be in vain. 
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CHAPTER 3 


OPERATIONAL CONCEPTS 


Concepts have always been recognized as essential to knowledge. For a long 
time now, philosphers have argued about the origin of concepts and have de- 
bated whether they come down from a transcendent ideal world or up from 
real experiences. Today, such a debate would be futile, since it is generally ad- 
mitted that there is an unending dialectic between the a priori and the a poste- 
riori, All knowledge, as Kant has shown, results from the indissoluble coup- 
ling of sensitive intuition and concept: “intuitions without concepts are blind, 
concepts without intuitions are empty.” 

Applied to comparative analysis, the point could be briefly stated as fol- 
lows: Without abstraction and intellectual construction, there are no common 
denominators between the several objects submitted to comparison. Because 
the concept is this very abstraction, there can be no comparisons without con- 
cepts. “Whereas the image is the representation of a particular object,” posits 
the Grande Encyclopédie, “the concept represents all the objects of a given gen- 
eris. The concept is an abstract idea, in that it considers only certain character- 
istics of the objects; and it is a general idea, in that it extends the considered 
characteristics to all objects of the same class.” Abstraction first, then generaliz- 
ation—this is the natural behavior of the comparativist. 

Comparative political science progresses with the help of conceptual in- 
struments. Its path is marked by “buoys”: participation, legitimacy, authority, 
anomia, integration, exclusion, alienation, populism, and so on. Social scien- 
tists have elaborated a lengthy list of concepts in order to dissect and master 
better the prolific diversity of reality. These logical categories are useful devices; 
they help researchers to represent intelligibly the phenomena they study. Bur 
they are as unobservable as the first microscopic particles imagined by Democ- 
ritus or Anaxagoras. You cannot see social classes; you cannot see charisma. 
You cannot decide just by opening your eyes whether you should analyze “pow- 
er” in terms of domination, as Weber did, or in terms of exchange, as Parsons 
did. In fact, as R.T. Holt and J.M. Richardson state, “concepts are judged not 
by their truth or falsity, but by their theoretical utility”! They add that there 
would be litle sense in arguing, for example, “whether or not there are such 
things as demands, supports and functional requisites” The only important 
thing is to know how useful the concepts are in understanding reality. 
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The number of concepts that could be analyzed in a work dealing with 
international comparisons necessarily exceeds the size of any book. Neverthe- 
less, numerous neighboring concepts are differentiated only by their label. In 
their search for originality and precision, sculptors of neologisms do not always 
make inventive contributions. It would be easy to denounce the amalgamation 
under one rubric of characteristics or processes that do not necessarily belong 
to a single analytical category. The concept of secularization, for instance, as 
utilized by Gino Germani to study the transition from the old to the modern, 
in fact covers a great variety of traits. Indeed, they concern the political system 
as well as the family, social reforms as well as demographic trends. Seculariza- 
tion is explicitly conceived by Germani as a complex process, implying three 
fundamental modifications of the social structure. They encompass, first, a 
transformation in behavior and models of action; second, the passage from 
the institutionalization of tradition to the institutionalization of change; and 
third, the shifting from undifferentiated structures to differentiation, specializ- 
ation, and a growing autonomy of structures.? Those who speak about develop- 
ment or modernization are referring to the same processes as does Germani. 
These nuances in conceptual definition do not necessarily denote a substan- 
tial originality in approach. ; 

Trying to analyze change, the concept passes from the static to the dynamic. 
But how to integrate movement? The point is worthy of reflection, since the 
concept naturally tends to rigidifiy the reality it orders. The great sociologist 
Max Weber was highly conscious of this problem. Elaborating his apalynieal 
categories, he took care to indicate how much they were “ideal types, references 
serving to situate relatively the cóncrete cases under investigation. modis no 
rational authority that is not also founded on tradition — be this tradition dem- 
ocratic” or “republican’—and any traditional authority admits some innova- 
tion, Isn't bon vouloir included in the definition of monarchical absolutism? 

Related to the idea of change are the problems of maturation and decay. 
Political systems, like societies, are living entities; they are constantly evoly- 
ing. Charismatic power survives by weakening, since its routinization profoundly 
transforms its essence. Weber also imagined a certain number of dynamic con- 
cepts in introducing secularization between the sacred and the profane, Ver- 
gesellschaftung between Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft. Today, it is possible 
to mention scores of concepts that are embedded in the idea of change, such 
as development, modernization, nation building, integration, legitimation. 

The concept of structural differentiation, embryonic in the writings of 
Weber and developed by Parsons, has known a notable success among func- 
tionalists, who use it as a classificatory axis to distinguish various xinds of 
political regimes.3 The sociologist Robert Marsh has applied this concept with 
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a view to ranking the totality of known societies, from the Ibo tribe to the 
mastodon-like Soviet Union, Marsh’s goal was to show that significant political 
and social phenomena change according to this fundamental variable of “struc- 
tural differentiation.” But he did not really indicate how to measure it. To this 
difficult question, no one has yet brought a satisfactory reply. Here is an im- 
portant lesson for the comparativist: The most general analytical categories, 
the most ambitious ones, are not necessarily the easiest to operationalize.. In 
reality, under the fagade of words like integration, socialization, politicization, 
and modernization, we find an extremely large number of complex phenomena, 
whose analysis would require refined models and subtle interpretations.’ 

The development of dynamic concepts has acted as an incentive to epis- 
temological thinking. Reinhard Bendix, for example, proposes to see in each 
analytical category a complex of “contrast-conceptions,’ taking a different mean- 
ing according to the context and the prospect of the analysis. The nascent bu- 
reaucracy, he says, was remarkable for features that are no longer remarkable 
today. What originally distinguished it from feudalism — its impersonal and ra- 
tional characteristics— could not be considered as a satisfactory definition for 
those who study the American “imperial Presidency” or the French Fifth Re- 
public. The argument could be extended widely. Is it possible to analyze, with 
concepts formulated in Europe in a completely different context, what is hap- 
pening now in Burma or Zaire? What really is a “nation” or a “social class” 
in sub-Saharan Africa? Are not the words that we use surreptitiously leading 
us to misinterpretation? 

Verbum dat esse rei announced the scholastic philosophers. But words do 
more than capture reality; they reveal or even enhance it. We see what we'are 
looking for. That is why many comparativists have advocated and continue 
to defend the necessity for precise conceptual instruments. If everyone is to 
include a different content under words such as “dictatorship” cr “freedom,” 
no theoretical debate can progress. Giovanni Sartori became the passionate ad- 
yersary of these dangerous approximations, engaging in a fierce battle against 
this Tower of Babel open to all historical connotations, to all bastards of inter- 
disciplinarity, where the definition of concepts finally gets lost. “Our purpose,” 
Sartori wrote with Fred W. Riggs and Henry Teune, “is to find a strategy that 
favors cumulative innovations precisely because it impedes the endless regres- 
sion toward anarchic disruption and confusion.”” 

To coin a terminology both neutral and precise has been the goal of many 
researchers, a goal often pursued and sometimes achieved. But Stanislav An- 
dreski has rightly pointed out how it may be in vain to “fabricate neologisms 
to eliminate normative nuances whereas the psychological and sociological 
vocabulary, as soon as it begins to be diffused, becomes the object of gross 
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simplifications and deformations?’ As he has stated in another place, “termi- 
nological confusion cannot be dispelled by convening committees to legislate 
on the matter, but only by adjusting and inventing terms whilst constructing 
theories which genuinely explain real events, Terminological confusion is just 
an aspect of the general lack of understanding.” 

The search for neutral and incisive concepts is frequently the result of ex- 
change and collaboration. The concept of political pluralism, for instance, 
marks a progress in relation to that of liberal democracy. That of polyarchy, 
imagined by Robert Dahl, opens still different perspectives. Undoubtedly these 
categories fill a function that could not be ensured by the concept of democracy, 
which is now too vague and subject to dispute. But how much energy has been 
lost in this quest for neutrality and precision! And why not admit that a cer- 
tain amount of ambiguity is not necessarily conducive to intellectual sclerosis? 
“Equivocity; noted Roger Caillois, “an imperfection for a code of signals, is 
for the language, on the contrary, a symptom of richness, the source of a greater 
variety of possible combinations among signs.”!! 

The analytic capacity of social scientists is often proportionate to their 
capacity to imagine a series of hypotheses that they constantly refine to carve 
out “operational” concepts oriented toward practical efficiency rather than ab- 
stract beauty or philosophical coherence. William J. Goode is certainly right 
when he says that the success of such an instrument does not depend only on 
its clarity or etymological precision “but on how much fruitful research a new 
concept generates. Most concepts new or old are not killed by attack but by 
neglect.”!* 

There are imperfectly defined concepts around which an entire literature 
has grown—the concept of charismatic power is a case in point. Some con- 
cepts have provoked lengthy polemics, even though they may have been con- 
ceived as neutral instruments by their “inventors an example is the notion 
of working-class authoritarianism formulated by Seymour Martin Lipset. 
There are concepts that continuously occupy the front of the stage, like the 
concept of power, and others that have cyclical fortunes. such as the notion 
of social movement." Not all are instruments of equal value; but they all foster 
a continual process of conceptual adjustment in the social sciences. lone of 
them is sufficiently perfected to escape the need for constant revision. One refor- 
mulates the concept of social class or “revisits” the civic culture; one critical- 
ly reconsiders the notions of revolution or counterrevolution. The comparative 
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in noncomparative studies, The concepts of culture or political socialization 
stem from comparison.'§ The same could be said about the articulation or 
aggregation of interests. Comparative paternity is clear as well in the concept 
of underdevelopment, Raymond Aron put it perfectly: “The notion of under- 
development was born from a comparison. It qualifies what certain societies 
are not (i.e., developed), and does not characterize what they are. The concept 
of under-development, indeed, applies to old civilizations (India), as well as 
to tribal areas (some parts of Africa), or even to backward regions within de- 
veloped countries. I will go further: it is not reasonable to expect a direct and 
positive definition of under-development, because this concept is comparative 
in its very nature.”!7 
International comparisons sometimes engender very general and vague con- 
cepts. The distance that the comparativist must maintain between himself and 
the field of investigation multiplies these kinds of risks and demands critical 
vigilance on the part of even the best analysts. Good concepts are needed to 
open the door of comparison. But in this primary quest, the social scientist 
is confronted with many obstacles and temptations. He must avoid the trap 
of conceptual imperialism, which pushes some to explain everything in terms 
of culture, class, profit, personality, and so on. In the social sciences, there is 
never one single determining factor that can explain all historical trends; there 
are always several or many causes involved.18 
Social scientists should guard against slipping from theory to doctrine, 
from clarifying caricatures to distortion, from concept to myth. The temptation 
of oversimplification does not spare the scientific spirit; nor does the temptation 
of irrationality. Aron once accused certain intellectuals of also having their opi- 
um.'? Reality is to be discovered beyond ideologies, common ideas, and the 
too obvious “evidence.” In his Règles de la méthode sociologique, Durkheim 
exhorted researchers to protect themselves against these recurrent elements of 
pseudo knowledge. Illusionary knowledge and false truths often appear, in the 
field of international comparisons, as prejudice, cliché, and national stereotype. 
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CHAPTER 4 


THEORETICAL FRAMEWORKS 


Concepts are indispensable but not sufficient for the comparativist, who must 
not only analyze and dissect reality but also coherently structure data. It is 
in the creation of logical frameworks that the comparativist can make knowl- 
edge cumulative. Thomas Kuhn, in his classic work The Structure of Scientific 
Revolution, has shed light on the role of paradigms in scientific progress. This 
role is significant not just for the physical sciences. 

A great variety of theoretical constructions interest comparativists. While 
some models can be tested, others are highly abstract paradigms that borrow 
their theoretical components from cybernetics, biology, or mechanics. There 
are theories imbedded in reality that do not claim to explain everything; and 
other, more generous ones sometimes have the tendency to lose themselves in 
the stratosphere. 

Joseph LaPalombara called the comparativist’s attention to the “widen- 
ing chasm” he observed between theories too general to ever be tested and em- 
pirical research without direction. Comparative political science, he argued, 
lacks theories at a median level of abstraction, which would permit a transla- 
tion of the accumulated findings into effective and testable knowledge. Taking 
up Robert K. Merton's ideas, LaPalombara called for a return to greater empiri- 
cism and segmentation. “It strikes me as enormously telling,” he said, “that 
at precisely that moment in the profession's development when methodological 
tools will permit the rigorous comparative testing of hypotheses the distance 
between hypotheses and general theory should be widening, and that the linkage 
between hypotheses and macrotheory is either terribly obscure or of such prob- 
lematical logical construction that theory itself cannot be falsified.”? If the con- 
ceptual scheme escapes verification, how can it be refined or remodeled? if the 
distance berween theory and social reality is too great to be bridged, is there 
not a risk of 2 comfortable intellectual sterility, or even of “mystification,” to 
use a word suggested by Maurice Duverger?? 

The critical remarks by LaPalombara should be heeded. There is much 
that could be said about the proliferation of ambitious schemes, while our 
knowledge of so many fields remains incredibly poor. “I find it instructive, for 
example, that political scientists are loath to make high-fown generalizations 
about the American political system (the one about which we have the greatest 
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amount of information) while they will at the slightest stimulus generalize about 
large-scale societies in Africa, Asia and Latin America, concerning, which our 
lack of historical and contemporary information is perhaps the most striking 
thing we can say:"* 

It would be dangerous to turn the theoretical construction into a means 
of filling lacunae in our empirical knowledge. In his Governmental Process,* 
David Truman long ago advocated the formulation of a conceptual framework 
that would help us master the flux of gathered information; since then, however, 
theoretical frameworks have themselves tended to proliferate. 

This is not to deny a positive contribution to holistic theories. Whatever 
problems they pose, they have certainly helped comparative political science 
face the enormous problems raised by the emergence of so many new nations 
in the last third of the century. One could probably take issue with the utility 
of including in the same analysis countries such as Indonesia and Britain, or 
India and the USSR. But when the comparativist proposes such a heterogeneous 
field, when he claims to compare American and Chinese political systems, he 
is naturally led to adopt notions whose degree of abstraction is related to the 
immense gaps existing in the reality. The farther apart the compared countries 
are, and the more sharply contrasting, the greater the need to rise on the scale 
of abstraction. 

To establish a common matrix is precisely to find the means of compar- 
ing, of locating in the same diagram, the multiplicity of national political sys- 
tems. That is why all great paradigms, whatever they may be, have attracted 
comparativists’ attention: Hegel’s or Marx's dialectical schemes, Easton's me- 
chanical model, Deutsch’s cybernetic paradigm, Almond’s pseudo-biological 
or Parson's psychological models. The theoretical construction is more than 
a mere temptation to the scientific spirit; it is a necessity, since only the bou- 
quet of hypotheses proposed by a researcher gives meaning to facts, events, 
and figures. For this reason, such a collection accompanies any research, even 
if noncomparative. : 

Order is intellectual, and it imposes itself more stringently as the volume 


of unorganized data increases. The need to systematize grows in relation to 
he problem being to master its anarchical 
world of signs and symbols reduced 
o “theories”? Unfortunately, this 


the accumulation of information, t 
spreading. Do we not see today even the 
to “systems,” and a profusion of literatures t 
propensity is full of danger. Theory orders, but it also guides. If perception 
influences theory, the opposite is equally true. “In order for an object to be 
accessible to analysis, it is not enough to perceive it,” noted the Nobel prize- 
winner Francois Jacob. “It is also necessary that a theory be ready to accom- 
modate it. In the exchange between theory and experience, it is always the for- 
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mer that initiates the dialogues That is to say, theory may also be a source 
of biased perceptions or erroneous interpretations. 

Max Weber presented himself ostensibly as an “antimetaphysician.” In this 
manner, stressed Julien Freund, “he intended to manifest his dislike for these 
broad romantic syntheses, which claim to systematically explain the world, 
life or society, on the basis of some unique element or concept. Weber was 
an adversary of the philosophers of history, who like Hegel, Marx or Comte, 
have attempted to give one complete and holistic explanation of reality.”” 

No sociologist and no political scientist involved in comparative research 
can avoid becoming, at a certain point, a theorist; but both should resist becom- 
ing prisoners of “grand explanations” that are all too encompassing not to 
arouse doubts. The temptation is often great to imagine theoretical frameworks 
that are capable of integrating, like a splendid puzzle, all the findings and data 
accumulated in pieces. Indeed, the development of statistical techniques, made 
excessively simple by the computer, has rendered more pressing the need for 
articulated logical schemes. The refinement of these theoretical and conceptu- 
al tools is the point at issue if we are to prevent the progress of data collection 
from resulting in a grandiose void. “One of the greatest difficulties in cumulative 
research,” writes Alfred Grosser, “is precisely to find the level of generalization 
which permits the simultaneous avoiding of sterile theory on the one hand, 
of useless accumulation on the other hand”? 

The inability to integrate the accumulated materials in a constructive man- 
ner can also result from too much inertia in the explanatory schemes. The most 
brilliant models often become pallid as soon as one tries to move beyond static 
description in order to comprehend movement. It is symptomatic that structur- 
alism, for instance, found it difficult to pass from “synchronic” to “diachronic,” 
although Claude Lévi-Strauss did recognize the importance of this historical 
dimensicn. It is also a fact that the “epistemological projections” described by 
Michel Foucault in Les mots et les choses communicate between themselves 
rather badly across time. The confrontation of theoretical schemes with chang- 
ing reaity frequently and cruelly marks their limits. 

Critiques against the “overly static” characteristics of many thecretical 
frameworks, functionalist or systemic, are in a sense paradoxical, since most 
promoters of these paradigms are sensitive to problems of change and develop- 
ment, Karl Deutsch summarized these grievances: “Altogether, in the world of 
equilibrium theory, there is no growth, no evolution; there are no sudden chang- 
es; and there is no efficient prediction of the consequences of ‘friction’ (between 
parts of the system) over time.”? 

In reality, theorists of the “potitical system” generally include the idea of 
change in that concept. ° Bur their perspective leads them to represent the po- 
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litical body as naturally teriding to restore its equilibrium indefinitely. This re- 
mark is as valid for the extremely rigid scheme of David Easton as for the the- 
ories of Talcott Parsons, whose concern with change is indisputable and who 
passionately sought out the axes around the directions in which societies tend 


to evolve. a 
The cybernetic approach has permitted Karl Deutsch to propose a mode 


specifically designed to integrate movement, making, room for the idea of au- 
tonomous goals, of reaction to information from outside, of internal adjust- 
ments or transformations." Curiously enough, this audacious scheme, perhaps 
too abstract, has hardly found an audience to date among comparativiss. Its 
application has remained limited to the domain of international relanons 

One could not make this kind of reservation in regard to functionzism, 
as elaborated by Gabriel Almond and others from ideas developed by Merton, 
Parsons, and Easton. To identify the universal functions that should be filled 
by any social or political system is to provide the analyst with the means of 
making significant global comparisons. In fact, this approach has permitted 
a notable development in the comparison between advanced and developing 
countries. For the comparativist, undoubtedly, functionalism is the most useful 
of all theoretical frameworks. By liberating comparative analysis from its for- 
mal shackles, it permits progress that remains above criticism. 
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CHAPTER 5 


FUNCTIONAL EQUIVALENCES 


The notion of functional equivalence descends directly Som the concept of 
“function?! The idea that a political system necessarily =“lls certain funda- 
mental tasks helped functionalists move to an important sage. They have in- 
deed emphasized with particular clarity, first, that differecs sructures may per- 
form the same function, and second, that the same sxaccure may perform 
several different functions. 

The search for functional equivalences passes throves this analytical dis- 
association of roles and functions. The same performance may be accomplished 
in various countries by different organs; and similar or comparable institutions 
may fulfill, in various countries, different tasks. In some places a tribe can 
assume the function of political recruitment that a well-organized political par- 
ty performs elsewhere. But the presence of such a party coes not impede other 
organs from contributing to the recruitment of political elites, as do, for exam- 
ple, unions in Great Britain or Catholic Action in Italy. The higher administra- 
tion not only plays an executive function; it is well known that it also intervenes 
in the legislative process upstream, although to varying cegrees. This interven- 
tion is particularly important in France, Austria, Sweden, Norway, Denmark; 
it is much less so in Belgium, Italy, or the Netherlancs.* 

By way of simplification, one could say tha: the president of the French 
Republic, in his role as supreme magistrate, fulfills three functions: a symbolic 
one, which makes him the representative of the nation; 22 executive one, which 
makes him the chief executive; and a partisan one, whica makes him the leader 
of the majority coalition. If one asks who fulfills tnes three functions in Great 
Britain, one finds two officials: the monarch for the symbolic function and the 
prime minister for the two others. In Italy, these e S:nctions are distributed 
among three persons: one for the symbolic function the president of the Re- 
public), one for the executive function (the pres: of the Council of Minis- 
ters), and one for the partisan function (the general secretary of the dominant 
Christian Democratic party). A similar division occezzed in Germany in 1974 
when Helmut Schmidt succeeded Willy Bran: to the Chancellory, leaving 
Brandt with the effective presidency of the Socizi Democratic party. Once the 
comparativist has identified the person who fulfils the various functions, he 
can tackle the field, however large, that he wishes to investigate, asking iden- 
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tical questions of systems that are as different as the Soviet, the Dutch, and 
the Albanian. 

For the comparativist, functionalism starts with the search for equivalences. 
But it is necessary to emphasize here how much this concept is a tributary of 
functionalist theory and systems analysis. Only the universal matrix of the po- 
litical “system,” such as Easton in particular has imagined it for the study of 
political phenomena and processes, has rendered possible the development of 
comparisons in terms of functions. Knowledge of these functions did not exist 
prior to the discovery of this allegorical system. This fact alone testifies to the 
usefulness of theoretical elaboration; without it, it would have been impossi- 
ble to construct the marvelous “instrument” of functional equivalence. 

No one is obliged to accept the parable of the “black box” in which the 
energy of demands and supports is transformed into legislative texts, govern- 
mental orders, or symbols; still, everyone would agree that all political systems 
engender decisions. Who makes them? The parliament, as under the French 
Third Republic; party headquarters, as in Italy; a military nucleus, as in Argen- 
tina; the high bureaucracy, as in Austria at the time of the Habsburgs; power- 
ful groups like Opus Dei in Spain under Franco; a tyrant like Idi Amin Dada 
in Uganda; a dictator resting on a solid party; or the crowds in the street, as 
in revolutionary Saint Petersburg or Teheran? To identify these organs across 
a diversity of situations is a primary duty for the comparativist. Indeed, by 
locating the site where political decisions are made, the comparativist will not 
only differentiate benween various political systems but will also bring to light 
the specificity of certain problems. LaPalombara stressed in his introduction 
to Bureaucracy and Political Development} that the seizure of power by bureau- 
cracy brings about significant consequences. Its intrusion signifies that deci- 
sions will be taken according to processes marked as much by obscurity as by 
expertise; furthermore, its growth may also represent a serious obstacle to the 
development of an az:onomous political authority. In this example, we see how 
the functional perspective can elucidate even the history of political institutions. 

One could make the same observations about communication. The exis- 
tence of a network of mass communication, as Daniel Lerner showed in The 
Passing of Traditional Society,* naturally brings about political processes that 
are very different from those engendered by the old mediated and fragmented 
system of oral communication. It is true that in both cases, functions of com- 
munication are fulfiled. But they are performed so differently that the political 
scientist has come to explain on that basis a part of the enormous contrast 
that exists between political systems in the age of audiovisual media and those 
that rely on mouth-to-ear relays. These observations bring us to the question 
of the nature of “equivalence, which should never be confused with similarity. 
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Most vital functions of a political system can be treated in the same wey, 
socialization, for instance, may be fulfilled by the family, the church, the cubic 
school, or a political youth organization; and to these different patterns wil 
correspond different political consequences. Comparing as a uncon ae hes 
the advantage of getting rid of misleading labels. Comparing White Hoye 
and Whitehall,’s Richard E. Neustadt suggests that the American ane Zains, 
machines are not at opposite poles, but rather “near the center of a spestr ym 
stretching between ideal types, from collective leadership to one man rue. 
the similarities between the two systems are not to be detected by conver 
comparison: “We [Americans] have counterparts for their top civil ser 
but not in our own civil service. . . . We have counterparts for their Camisez 
ministers — but not exclusively or even mainly in our Cabinet. wa» Wetstere 
ourselves much trouble, analytically, by letting nomenclature dictate o.r 214,- 


Tt 
nioa equivalence is not a trivial equivalence; it implies concer. zivg- 
tion, that is to say, it appears only after an in-depth analysis of the prireal 
processes. Who articulares demands in Poland and Italy? By what ssántais 
is information transmitted? How much independence is enjoyed by the 1,25 
or the socializing agencies? Functional equivalence allows for a com 
that automatically sheds light on the manner in which the political syste: 
tions” in general and in its various sectors. This conceptual matrix ails 
generalization. Because each function is conceived of as a part of a lives 
plex, even the most empirically oriented research eventually nourishes te 4 


oretical framework. ex. 

Among the universal and fundamental functions, two in particui 
the attention of the comparativist interested in a great variety of politics. 4srams 
because they permit a significant differentiation between them. The su r) 
the articulation of interests, which consists of the translation o To 
into explicit demands (claims, petitions, proposals, amendments, etc.- % zhe 
aggregation of interests, which consists of converting these demands inz penal 
and coherent alternatives (party programs, congressional platforms, pi- anen- 
tary majorities, etc.) ‘ . 

For example, the interests of winegrowers from southern France ++ anse 
of metalworkers, can be expressed by organized associations such «+ cians 
or by more spontaneous groups that will block highways, damage ofaa. olde 
arouse public opinion. These interests <2: aiso 


ings, or demonstrate in order to a0 s 
reach the ears of those in power by more diffuse means, by mass rec. or 
eyen by direct contact. ; ' 

Once articulated, the interests need to be aggregated, that is, vregated 
or included in wider programs capable of winning a majority with varizes neal- 
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ly compatible goals. The institutions or organizations that fulfill this aggregating 
function could be unions at national or regional levels, political parties or a 
coalition of parties, or some conciliatory committee. 

Let us imagine, in various countries, interests already articulated by femin- 
ist, ecologist, or consumer movements. These interests will not be integrated 
in the same manner in a multiparty system, in a two-party system, or in a one- 
dominant-party system. In the first case, several majorities are possible si- 
multaneously, according to whether the issues of the day concern foreign policy 
or legislation on birth control, taxation, unemployment, and so on. Usually, 
a party will have to take the initiative in defending this or that particular inter- 
est, but its minority position will oblige it to find allies through a series of ne- 
gotiations and compromises. The process of interest aggregation will find its 
final stage in the parliament, or during negotiations among leaders of parties 
representing a virtual majority. 

In a two-party system, on the contrary, the site of aggregation will nor- 
mally be the leadership of the party in power, after debates and even fights 
among factions. In a one-dominant-party system, the aggregation is still fulfilled 
within the party; but, sometimes, external interventions such as those by the 
higher administration, the church, or the army make themselves strongly felt. 
This happened, for example, in Franco's Spain. In a political regime with strong 
personalized power, it may be the leader himself who reconciles divergent in- 
terests. That is to say that according to the context, the same function could 
be fulfilled by structures as specialized as parties, unions, parliaments, and so 
forth; whereas elsewhere it could fall to the hands of a single man or to his 
immediate entourage, according to ethnic, tribal, clientele, or familial ramifica- 
tions, 

Funcuonal equivalence is most useful when we consider highly contrasting 
countries, Functionalists have, in fact, purposefully designed it to make possi- 
ble comparison between two countries when one is structured in an embryonic 
way and the other has reached a high level of structural differentiation. For 
example, it would be easier to compare Germany and Austria without the con- 
cept of functional equivalence than it would be to compare Indonesia and Can- 
ada. 

Necessarily, the more a system develops, the more it becomes differennated; 
the specialization of structures tends to grow until each particular function is 
performed by a specific institution. It is incumbent upon the comparativist to 
bring to light the way in which various specialized political agencies have his- 
torically crystallized—executive power, legislatures, bureaucrats, courts—and 
to indicate which different functions could be fulfilled by similar structures in 
various historic, cultural, or systemic contexts. 
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The function of mobilization, for instance, frequently escapes the oetra 
political structures. It is well known that this role may be played by ize; 
tions outside the political sphere, such as religious ones (we think of the Hy, 
sites in the past or, more recently, of the Ayatollahs); newspapers (the - 


same 
of Al Ahram should suffice); universities (from Al Azhar in Cairo to TA 
unions; the army; or even sports associations. i 

In the same way, it could be admitted that no one institution is irarez 
to a single function. A union, for instance, may depart from its normi rrje 
(i.e., to articulate specific interests) in order to become the representatie 272 
symbol of an entire population, as happened in Poland in 1980-82. These 1, 
stitutions occur with particular frequency in certain specific situations. + fag 
cinating task for comparativists would consist in pinpointing the link tias sy- 
ists between various contexts and the probability of such substitutions. w he 
the English dissolved the party of Kenyatta in 1955, the trade union + y 
Mboya took up the banner. Similarly, in Algeria or Cameroon the union tez 
the flagship of nationalist claims at the moment when French authorities fez- 
bade their political expression. 

Religious organizations may compete with political channels every were 
Nevertheless, as Guy Hermet noted, the political presence and activity +¢ + 
hierarchy, the clergy, and the organized Catholic militants are notable “esverz ty 
in regimes characterized at the same time by an authoritarian exercise of syss 
and by the incapacity or refusal to implement a sufficient and generalizes - 
ticipation of the citizen in the political system. . . . In these countries, re: 
organizations are the only ones capable of offering host structures, leaders; 
and means of expression distinct from those controlled by the power or sere, 
nating oligarchy.’ The political role of religious organizations seems mus +, 
correspond to a particular systemic situation. 

In the same way, in the particular setting of Eastern Europe diyn+.-- 
is manifested through various specific channels, which have been well 2:4. ,y.- 
by G. Ionescu.? It is expressed through magazines and intellectual cis 
in Czechoslovakia during the Prague Spring); in the universities lin pcz 
in the 1950s); around religious leaders (and not only in Poland and Hugg: 
through the army, which is often less subservient to Moscow than the - 
around factions, particularly when the classic opposition crystallizes u ,, 
“dogmatics” and “Moscovites” or “revisionists” and “nationalists”; or + 
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strong personalities. 

The significance of functional equivalences may vary net only wrens 
to the distance existing between the countries compared bur ais in watson 
to the place and importance of the observed function within the polis ss 
tem. To pose the equivalence of the modernizing bourgeoi: 
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century Europe with the bureaucracy studied by Eisenstadt, or with the army 
in certain Third World nations, is certainly more difficult than to note the equiv- 
alence between the secretary of state in France and the senior minister outside 
the Cabinet in Great Britain. 

On the other hand, the search for equivalence should not be limited to 
the most important functions. It could be enlightening, for instance, to con- 
sider primary elections in the United States as accomplishing a function similar 
to the first round in French elections. In the same way, it would be possible 
to see in the practice of surveys, as introduced in Great Britain, an equivalent 
to this first electoral round. If one fails to consider these equivalences, one com- 
prehends neither how electoral behaviors are formed nor how the selection of 
political leaders is accomplished. 

The utility of the concept of functional equivalence is obvious but its em- 
pirical application is sometimes difficult, The idea, theoretically precious, that 
certain vital functions are fulfilled everywhere has certainly helped the compar- 
ativist in perceiving the importance of certain structures, in discovering their 
hidden tasks, their secondary roles, At the same time, certain shortcomings 
should also be mentioned. It is not certain, in fact, that all the functions con- 
sidered crucial to the existence of a political system are really performed every- 
where. Obviously, it will always be possible to maintain that interests all over 
the world are necessarily filtered, articulated, or aggregated; but how far can 
we go in this direction? What “interests” really exist in the Yemenite or Afghan 
political arena? It would certainly be fruitful to trace a parallel between the 
electoral participation of, say, the English or Dutch citizen and that, more sym- 
bolic, of the Argentine decamisado or Algerian fellah. These kinds of compari- 
sons would lead the researcher to reconsider the significance of the electoral 
act in the context of true polyarchies and to point out, for example, its univer- 
sal symbolic dimension. But one will not discover grand truths by advancing 
very far along this road. As noted, Giovanni Sartori has contested the utility 
of applying such concepts as “participation” to systems in which it is practiced 
in such forma! ways. An evident risk of the use of functionalism would be the 
dilution of concepts, which might lose their analytical power as efforts are made 
to have them cover the greatest variety of political regimes. 


Functional Equivalences = 


NOTES 


1. See Gabriel Almond and G. Bingham Powell, Jr., Comparative Pr luc: (Bor 
ton, Little, Brown, 1966). A revised edition of this now classic kook 
was issued in 1978, but it remains to be seen whether an increas in 
yolume has brought about a new vision or a more accurate definition 
of the concepts utilized. 

2. See Mattei Dogan, ed., The Mandarins of Western Europe (New Yorn 
sted, 1975). 
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PART 2 


THE INTERNATIONALIZATION 
OF ANALYTICAL CATEGORIES 


ANALYTICAL CATEGORIES are not born “operational” Those that attract the at- 
tention of scholars and demonstrate an ability to cross national boundaries 
and decades owe their power and longevity to the continuous adjustments they 
manage to absorb. That is to say, too rigid a definition may well be found serile. 

International comparison has had a great influence on some analytic] cat- 
egories that originated in the West, even if they were originally forged with 
a comparative perspective, In this section we consider these perpetual acjust- 
ments, first, apropos of social class. 

The inclusion of developing countries in the research field has led many 
scholars to reformulate many concepts. At the four corners of the world, re- 
searchers have found that vertical stratifications are often more important than 
horizontal cleavages. Thus they have emphasized, for instance, the ubiquity 
of cultural pluralism or political clientelism. We follow this maturing process 
by considering political culture and socialization. 

The concept of consociational democracy certainly deserves special zten- 
tion. Indeed, it illuminates in a particularly interesting way the functicaing 
of several European polities and even brings to light common features among 
countries that, from many points of view, appear very different. Finally, we 
have selected the concept of political crisis, which helps us analyze a great veriety 
of critical situations and illuminates how analytical categories may contribute 
in capturing the most dynamic processes. 

Many significant concepts could be considered from the point of view of 
internationalization. It was necessary to make a choice, guided partly br the 
existing literature. Several books:deal with the problem of the internationziiza- 
tion of analytical categories. Some focus on it directly, for example the took 
by Sidney Verba and Lucian Pye on participation,! or that by Dankwaz A, 
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Rustow on nation building.? Some deal more implicitly with this international- 
ization process; this occurs when an author reviews the “state of the art” in 
one field, for instance the book edited by Arnold J. Heidenheimer on corrup- 
tion,? or that by Glenn D. Paige on leadership,‘ by Marvin E. Olsen on power,’ 
by Richard Rose on electoral participation, Bertrand Badie on development,’ 
or Karl W. Deutsch on nationalism,’ to mention only a few examples. 
The concepts selected here are intended to exemplify with particular clarity 
the way in which comparison helps refine the intellectual tools that, in their 
turn, permit comparison to progress further. Knowledge as it is acquired must 
be appraised critically, permitting rectification and reformulation of original 
analytical categories. The concept becomes more accurate throughout this proc- 
ess of continuous exchange between reality and abstraction, between words 
and substance. Applied on a worldwide scale, international comparison plays 
the role of a powerful tool in these readjustments precisely because it is difficult 
to fit into a single and often rigid mold so many nations, systems, and societies. 


NOTES 


1. The Citizen and the State: A Comparative Perspective (Stanford, Calif.: Grey- 

lock, 1977). 
. A World of Nations: Problems of Political Modernization (Washington, 

D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1967). 

3. Political Corruption: Readings in Comparative Analysis (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1970). 

4. Political Leadership: Readings for an Emerging Field (New York: Free 
Press, 1972). 

5. Power in Societies (New York: Macmillan, 1970). 

6. Electoral Participation: A Comparative Analysis (Beverly Hills, Calif.: 
Sage, 1980). 

7. Le développement politique, 2nd ed. (Paris: Economica, 1981). 

8. Nationalism and Social Communication (Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 
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CHAPTER 6 


SOCIAL CLASSES: 
DIFFERENT IN EACH CONTINENT 


All societies are stratified. Nowhere in the world can one find a flattened soci- 
ety. This fact, evident to the lay observer, engenders the crux of sociological 
inquiry: On what basis is a society structured? Is there a criterion that will 
permit rigorous comprehension of social hierarchies? 

Even when we consider social classes within only advanced Western soci- 
eties, we are struck by the evident heterogeneity of social constellations. Cate- 
gories important in some countries may be negligible or nonexistent elsewhere. 
Sharecroppers here, fishermen there, aristocrats here, ethnic (mpenproletariat 
here—one would find it difficult to compare the patterns of social stratifica- 
tion in Italy and Norway, in England and Finland. 

For those who attempt a comparative analysis of social structures on the 
two sides of the Atlantic, problems become even more thorny. The analyst is 
impressed by the fact, sithple but significant, that the word “class” is absent 
from the current vocabulary of both workers and sociologists in North America. 
This finding suggests, even to the uninitiated, that self-identification is an essen- 
tial element in class stratification. A second distinction impresses itself on the 
comparativist who finds that the gap between the Jower and upper classes is 
much smaller on the American side of the Atlantic than the gap between the 
working class and the bourgeoisie in old Europe. It is not only a matter of 
income; even the ways of life indicate a less significant psychological distance 
between groups, as many sociological studies show. To the subjective dimen- 
sion of social consciousness is thus added a more objective dimension concern- 
ing the differences between standards of living and life styles. Nowhere in the 
world does the industrial manual worker have such a high salary in comparison 
with other social strata as in the country considered the most capitalistic. 

If one extends the comparison to include Japan, one notices the contrast 
between the rigidity of Japanese social structures and the very high mobility— 
horizontal as well as vertical—in the United States s observation brings 
a third dimension to light, one in which Europe eae a median position. 
A Japanese is likely to spend his entire life in the same place and in rhe same 
company, and to perceive and conceive of social climbing as vossible only within 
these stable parameters. 
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These examples, and they could easily be multiplied, suffice to lead the 
observer to question the capacity of the concept of social class to make a com- 
parison between the fifteen or twenty most advanced Western countries. The 
reply to this question is included, it seems to us, in the observations we have 
just made: Only the analytical category of social class permits us to say that 
social hierarchies are more or less rigid, that social distances are more or less 
significant, and that social consciousness is more or less developed. The con- 
cept of class is sufficiently abstract to allow for comparisons between very dif- 
ferent situations. 

In handling the concept, however, one encounters very serious difficulties 
as soon as one leaves the relatively homogeneous Western world, The hurdle 
of internationalization 1s arduous to cross. 

If we were to follow Marxist theses, social classes should be easy to iden- 
tify, Certainly the importance of phenomena like social consciousness engenders 
some uncertainty regarding the preponderance of objective factors over subjec- 
tive ones in the social realities. Alerted by some historical circumstances, Georg 
Lukacs points out the distinction between class in itself, which can be identified 
by the relations of production, and class for itself, which is revealed to con- 
sciousness by social and political conflicts. This is a nuance, however, on which 
most Marxist theoreticians do not insist, Nicos Poulantzas indeed traces a dis- 
tinction between the “structural determination” of classes and their “conjunc- 
tural position,” which could lead them to act in a way that was not in accord 
with their own interests; but he rejects the contrast that could be inferred be- 
tween economic and politico-ideological situations. If we are to believe him, 
the process of production remains the “main determinant” of class alignment.’ 

The rigidity of such a definition runs into many difficulties, particularly 
for the comparativist whose work encompasses the five continents. Private own- 
ership of the means of production does not exist everywhere, and domination 
is not linked everywhere to the monopoly of such property. Far from it. 

The Polish sociologist Stanislaw Ossowski clearly indicates the limits of 
the traditional Marxist view. According to him, it helps in the clarification of 
only one social context: “The closer the social system to the typical model of 
capitalist free enterprise, the more the social classes will define themselves ac- 
cording to their relations to the means of production, and the more will human 
relations be conditioned by the ownership of the means of production.”* 

Already the spectacular development of the “technostructure,” and the dis- 
possession (as analyzed by various authors from James Burnham to John Ken- 
neth Galbraith) of the owners of capital by a new class of managers, poses 
in advanced societies a series of difficulties of interpretation, which Marxist 
theory has also had trouble overcoming.? These problems loom even larger 
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when the comparativist considers the ‘socialist countries of Eastern Europe, 
which claim to ban individual ownership of the means of production. Other 
difficulties arise for the analyst who includes in the comparison countries of 
the Third World, where the mechanisms of the national economic system are 
often dominated by external forces. Specialists in developing countries have 
shown how social classes have been established here according to processes 
largely unrelated to economics. The place of what Richard Sklar calls the “man- 
agerial bourgeoisie; * and what Irving Markovitz calls the “organizational bour- 
geoisie,* in the constitution of a new ruling class in Africa illustrates the orig- 
inality of a process of social stratification, which takes root as much in tke 
political superstructure as in the economic infrastructure. Curiously enough, 
the consolidation of the state engenders the development of this stratum of 
bureaucrats, who with businessmen and some traditional elites share status, 
power, and wealth. Structurally heterogeneous, this dominant group finds co- 
herence essentially in its strategic privileged situation. It is united not so much 
in regard to the means of production, which may escape its control, as it is 
in terms of political power, which controls the distribution (or confiscation) 
of goods produced. 

Certain Marxists have tried to evade these facts— troubling for those who 
believe that social class should be defined exclusively in relation to the means 
of production— as they move their analyses from the national to the intema- 
tional level. The “center-periphery” model proposed by Edward Shils has been 
transposed to tke planetary level by Immanuel Wallerstein, Johan Galtung, and 
Samir Amin, among others. Class struggle remains for them the driving force 
of history; but the context of the struggle has become international. In these 
models the national bourgeoisie has been reduced to local representatives of 
imperialist interests. Though with more subtlety and greater respect for the 
autonomy of social and political local institutions, theorists of “dependence,” 
such as F.H. Cardoso, also state that the structures of developing countries 
are conditioned by the interests of foreign capitalist classes. For certain Marx- 
ist authors, the ultimate consequence of such interpretations, analyzing the situ- 
ation on the periphery from the vantage point of the domination of the center, 
is the elimination, sometimes contrary tO the evidence, of the role of the na- 
tional bourgeoisie and of the concept of ruling class for the developing coun- 
tries. We thus arrive at the paradoxical bur frequent result of an analysis that 
claims to be radical but offers little insight and relatively superficial explana- 
tions of social changes. “Not unfrequently,” stresses Richard Sklar, “an elite 
theory is the unknown and unrecognized premise of a professed ‘Marxist’ 
analysis. ‘Marxists’ who refuse to acknowledge the existence of a ruling class 
on the so-called ‘periphery’ of international capitalism are left with little more 
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than a doctrine of elites and cannot effectively analyze the inner structural drives 
of non-industrial societies.”6 

Confronted with the reality of the existence of social classes in extremely 
different national contexts, the comparativist is naturally led to ask how rele- 
vant the concept of social class, as formulated by Marx in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, really is. In the search for a common conceptual category, Stanislaw Os- 
sowski has admitted the importance of factors that cannot be reduced to the 
economic sphere. The division into classes reflects, according to him, social 
stratification related to all “non-natural” systems of privileges and discrimina- 
tions. His definition thus reintroduces, in a striking fashion, the notions of 
power, status, and wealth. 

How could one combine these various elements in order to apply them, 
at an intercontinental level, to the concept of social class? The question at this 
stage is whether the definition of class should be unidimensional or multidimen- 
sional. Gerhard Lenski? advocates a very broad concept of social stratification, 
defining class as “an aggregation of persons in a society who stand in a similar 
position with respect to some form of power, privilege or prestige.” He insists, 
in addition, that hierarchies, since they are derived from resources like power, 
privilege, and prestige, never totally coincide. Canadian or Brazilian citizens 
would be stratified differently according to what we consider first: wealth, po- 
litical influence, economic activity, or even skin color. There is some congru- 
ence among these various hierarchies. But Lenski also develops the interesting 
idea that, according to the system, the main key to social stratification is to 
be found either in ethnicity, status, ownership, or in power. “In totalitarian na- 
tions, repeated efforts have been made to increase the importance of the political 
class system at the expense of other kinds of class systems, especially the prop- 
erty class system.”8 

Many survey studies have been carried out in order to measure the prestige 
of various professional categories. W. Lloyd Warner showed a long time ago,° 
and many others have confirmed since, that there exists in the United States 
a strong relationship between hierarchies of status and income. Studies done 
by Alex Inkeles on the Soviet Union, !? and those by Robert W. Hodge, Donald 
J. Treiman, and Peter Rossi,!! among others, have shown that professional hier- 
archies tend to be more or less the same everywhere; that i., the doctor or the 
professor is effectively ranked higher than the shopkeeper or the artisan, who 
in turn ranks above the manual worker or the peasant. All this is interesting 
in itself, but it does not advance us very far along the road toward a universal 
definition of “social cless.” Things get seriously complicated when original 

groups appear in various national contexts — specific social categories that draw 
their prestige from irreducible sources such as tradition, religion, or even more 
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simply, power or ownership. We thus find that party ans a A 
tries, corporation managers in others, and religious leaders elsewhere occupy 
a privileged place that cannot be analyzed in identical terms. A 
These considerations indicate the difficulty of comparing, in space E 
time, the structure of classes. It is easier to conduct a comparative e z 
class systems in relatively similar countries. This has been done for advance 
industrial countries, for Latin America, for Africa, and for communist a 
tries. As soon as one tries to analyze these continents together, however; a 
difficulties multiply, in large part because the determinant criteria in one place 
are not those that are significant elsewhere. That is why we rarely see aa 
tinental studies. Those who have attempted them have been obliged to divide 
their analyses according to various kinds of societies: industrial, agrarian, €x- 
ial, and so on. 
ae A. Simkus states, comparative research on stratification a been 
neglected: “Much of what we know is based on analyses of crude data s oe 
tionable comparability, secondary analyses of data whose paso ! ee 
are poorly documented, and impressionistic contrasts between studies of indi 
vidual societies.” It is significant that Larry Isaac, discussing the Migs in 
Comparative Economic Inequalities,“ found, on the contrary, that peas 
the matter was great and that “there has been a wide variety of strategies tor 
izi is vast literature.” i 
pee ae of the distribution of wealth has permitted the pce 
of the analysis to cover the entire planet. In effect, this is a rare pee a 
one could hope to measure empirically. And as the multiple aspects o socia 
stratification often overlap, with all modern social systems tending to Sue 
inequalities in monetary terms, one might hope that an analysis of ye Re 
tribution, for instance, could constitute one of the very few Ree mean 
of approaching the phenomenon of social class around the wor De ae 
One method consists in drawing so-called Lorenz curves, transiatea in 7 
ni’s “indexes of inequality.” To do that, specialists perform nee ai geile 
of personal income, dividing the population into these deciles 1 EDN 
ing the proportion of the population pertaining to each group. oE 
technique of analysis is identical for all countries, comparison is posi Sy 
turally, the precision of available data varies greatly from country Ke Spa ii 
For many countries, it is more a matter of evaluation done Uy emere Un 
of solid statistics. This technique has been utilized by economists for many 
years. But only recently did the World Bank publish a report covering cenm 
one countries and present it in such a way that it is possible at a ere 
compare such different situations as those of Gabon and Canada, or of ae 
and France. One example among others: In West Germany the poorest deciie 
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in 1970 received 2.2 percent of the national income, whereas in East Germany, 
its share was 4 percent. At the peak of the pyramid, the most privileged decile 
reserved for itself in West Germany 29.1 percent of GNP, as against 16.9 per- 
cent in East Germany. If we push the analysis further, we may note that the 
highest 5 percent of the scale in West Germany gets 18.2 percent and in East 
Germany 9.2 percent of GNP. 

The most interesting finding at the global level is that the poorer the coun- 
try, the greater the inequality. There are notable exceptions, interesting deviant 
cases, which underline the importance of political orientations. But the ratio 
between the first and the last decile is in general smaller in the richer countries 
than in the poorer. The higher the standard of living, as measured in GNP 
per capita, the smaller the inequalities. 

This phenomenon is all the more remarkable because it cannot be ex- 
plained by the portion of the GNP controlled by the state. There is no significant 
relation between the degree of redistribution of wealth and the size of the na- 
tional budget measured as a portion of GNP. In effect, some Third World gov- 
ernments control as high a proportion of the GNP as do the governments of 
Bonn, Paris, Washington, or London. Thus it is necessary to look elsewhere 
for an explanation. But where? In the amount of social demands authorized 
in a democratic system or in the very richness of the countries? 

It was Gerhard Lenski’s hypothesis that inequality in the distribution of 


< wealth is inversely proportionate to the size of the “social surplus”: The more 


wealth increases in a given society, the more wealth there is to be redistributed. 
Several examples in contemporary history scem to confirm such an interpreta- 
tion. Many great social reforms have been adopted in periods of prosperity 
by conservative governments, the decisive factor appearing to be favorable his- 
torical circumstances rather than the political color of the government that is 
in office. 

Nevertheless, pressure by the masses on the political system remains an 
essential factor. When the political system is open and competitive, the redis- 
tribution of the national revenue operates more effectively— by means of direct 
and indirect taxation, social security, familial allocations, state education sys- 
tems, and so forth. 

Should we infer that the class system is more rigid in developing nations 
than in postindustrial societies? No, and herein lies a paradox. Western soci- 
ety, which is slowly but significantly moving toward more homogeneity —whose 
citizens live at the same rhythm, consume the same goods, flock to the same 
beaches — remains eminently more conscious of its divisions than any other so- 
ciety. The perception of social inequalities has not declined along with the reality 
of these inequalities. To the contrary. 
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Naturally, the criterion of national income redistribution does not can 
: i s. Nei xploitation or dom- 
completely the phenomenon of social classes. Neither does explo 3 gn 
ination appear in the distribution by deciles. In this sense, the perpetuation 
of a class consciousness in the European countries, for instance, also points 
to the inherent weakness of the indicator chosen. b 
explain the fact that such a social consciousness nes j 
profoundly inegalitarian societies? The first hypothesi ; 
the existence of a certain — 


But how could one 
not really characterize the ians 
is that the emergence of social consciousness implies meee. 
level of development. The miserable masses in India or Latin America a 4 
constitute a “vanguard” of the proletariat. They often lack all that is ng c `a 
awakening. Centuries of servitude and failure nourish resigna- X 
tion rather than revolt; persistent illiteracy keeps them away from ideo r 
currents; their precarious situation turns them into a gigantic rural or ur p | 
lumpenproletariat. Finally, geographical isolation can influence sep : 
conditions. In countries where 8o percent of the population lives ina relative yo 
as in sub-Saharan Africa or on the Peruvian plateau, 
ore difficult a process than 
directly confronted with 


for a political 


homogeneous context, 
the emergence of social consciousness 1s much m 
in a heterogeneous context, where the oppressed are 
an inequality that is thrown in their faces. ua 3 
But the essential reason for the difficulty of making operational at the wor, if. 
level a concept like social class is the fact that the context ae sban j 
perceptions. Most developing societies are characterized by vertica Re 
tions that are more visible, solid, and easily recognized than the partly hid Gi 
horizontal cleavages. Stratification into social classes is obviously less likel 
to be perceived in a society vertically divided into racial, ethnic, tribal, religious, 
linguistic, Or clientelistic pillars. l 
Advanced nations have largely eliminated vertical cleavages as a result of 
unified educational systems, mass medid, andspolitical party networks at the 
national level. In these countries, the significant cleavages are at the level of 
socioeconomic interests; even ideologies are rooted in these conflicting interests. 
Religious or regional allegiances, except in consociational democracies, have à 
lost much of their weight; social stratification is primarily horizontal. j 
This is not true for most of the developing countries, which retain very 
important and deeply rooted vertical structures. One would certainly find, from b- 
this point of view, very great differences between Latin America and Black Af- F 
rica, for instance. In the one area, there exists a tremendous amount of religious 
and linguistic homogeneity. Almost all Latin Americans are Roman Catholics, 
and most of them speak either Spanish or Portuguese. As long as the people 
of the Andean islets, who are generally excluded from political participation 
do not fuse into self-conscious political subcultures, Latin America ajre = 
He 
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tinue to remain an original continent compared to the rest of the developing 
world. On the other side of the southern Atlantic, a mosaic of tribes, dialects, 
and indigenous or imported religions turns Black Africa into what specialists 
call a world of “cultural pluralism” Unlike the situation in Mexico or the Unit- 
ed States, it is not a matter of mixed and assimilated heritages melting into 
a relatively homogencous culture. It is a question of spatially distributed sub- 
cultures. The majority of African nations are vertically split into cultural seg- 
ments that are more significant than the diversity of horizontal structures to 
be found in each one. It is obviously rare for the various ethnic groups to be 

- equal from a social point of view. The economic and political domination of 
some over others is a well-known fact, one that has led some comparativists 
to suggest the principle of an equivalence between ethnicity and class. This 
interpretation is in many cases excessive, as becomes clear when spectacular 
reversals occur in the hierarchy of ethnic groups by coups d'etat, civil wars, 
Or more progressive processes, 

M. Crawford Young rightly points out that it is precisely when class cleay- 
ages coincide with ethnic cleavages that their explosive potential is greatest. 16 
That means that the two concepts do not overlap. For most African or Asian 
countries, a concept such as cultural pluralism’ or tribalism could be as useful 
and operational as that of social class. Nathan Glazer and Daniel Patrick Moy- 
nihan note also that ethnicity may be a source of stratification that is more 
fundamental than class." 

Other vertical stratifications should be considered from this perspective. 
Clientele chains, which link clients and patrons of different statuses in various 
social contexts, sometimes play a counterbalancing role in the recognition of 
horizontal solidarities, The concept of clientelism, 9 formulated in order to elu- 
cidate the way in which essentially different groups and strata coagulate around 
a network of persons, does not prohibit a parallel recourse to the concept of 
class domination. All specialists know ihat the patron-client link can obscure 
a case of real class domination. “The important issue then,” says René Lemar- 
chand, “is not whether class or ethnicity are more relevant than clientelism 
but how they interact with each other... . The problem can be approached 
in one of two ways. In one case the focus is on the transition from a vertical 
ordering to one in which horizontal solidarities predominate; in the other, at- 
tention is drawn to the opposite phenomenon, that is, the resurgence of clientel- 
istic ties in the pursuit of a dominant class or ethnic objective.”20 

Why has the class struggle not yet “changed the face of the world”? Analyt- 
ical categories such as cultural pluralism, political culture, socialization, and 
clientelism, among others, can greatly help us in the search for an objective 
reply to this question, which has provoked so many impassioned polemics. 
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CHAPTER 7 


CULTURAL PLURALISM: 
VERTICAL SOCIETIES 


The word “pluralism” has had a rich history. Today it is used in many different 
ways, two of which are important for the comparativist: political pluralism 
and cultural pluralism. Political pluralism was born under the influence of En- 
glish theoreticians like John Neville Figgis and later Harold Laski. It was sub- 
sequently taken up in the United States under the influence of David Truman 
and Edward Shils. These authors have stressed the important role played by 
groups in political life. The organizations of which they speak mobilize citizens 
in defense of specific interests. One essential consequence of this pluralism is 
that it should normally lead to moderation and compromise. Caught in a net- 
work of multiple affiliations, the individual should progressively realize that 
some of his interests may be conflicting, and thus learn to moderate his de- 
mands. The multiplicity of organizations is not sufficient to establish political 
pluralism; it implies that each individual be involved in several associations. ? 

When J.S. Furnivall? formulated the concept of “plural society,” the social 
segments to which he referred were of a different nature altogether. The con- 
cept had to do with closed groups, separated by cleavages that, far from cut- 
ting across the population in a variety of ways, isolate retrenched camps. The 
communities “possess” their members in an exclusive fashion, imparting a par- 
ucular sensitivity to them that competes with the national allegiance required 
of them by the central state. Like Furnivall, many authors have related this par- 
ticular structure to a situation of domination by one group. M.G. Smith thus 
defines plural society as “a politically autonomous unit ruled by a culturally 
distinct and politically privileged minority.” If we are to believe Smith, un- 
equal access to central institutions is the defining criterion of cultural pluralism. 
But this perspective is reductionist. Indeed, not all plural societies are subject 
to the preponderant influence, to the domination of one group. A more neutral 
and appropriate criterion therefore could be the coexistence, within a national 
state, of impervious social segments, cultural collectivities aware ’of their partic- 
ularism (ethnicities, castes, or religious or linguistic communities). This much 
broader definition makes it possible to enrich the analysis with all situations 
in which cultural pluralism has not engendered the clear domination of one 
group over the others. 


go 
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Cultural Pluralism: Vertical Societies - st 


Today a great number of states are vertically divided into antagonistic seg- 
ments. With some exaggeration in the formula, David and Audrey Smock saw 
in the 1960s not so much the decade of “development” as that of “politiciza- 
tion of pluralism.” “Country after country, both industrialized and develop- 
ing, some before and many after 1960, have experienced strains wrought by 
the competing demands of communal groups within their borders. Attachment 
to parochial communities within the state . . . have become more salient refer- 
ence points in the political process.”4 From this point of view, the fragility of 
many African or Asian nations is an obvious fact, and it is also true that even 
old and well-consolidated states (e.g., Great Britain or Spain) have again been 
confronted with the agitation of ethnic, linguistic, or religious communities 
at their peripheries. As M. Crawford Young states, “significant elements of cul- 
tural pluralism characterize the overwhelming majority of nation-states; the 
truly homogencous polity, such as the two Koreas, is the deviant rather than 
the normal case.” 

The number of countries to be considered in a study on pluralism depends 
on the criteria chosen. In less than one out of five countries in the world does 
the entire population speak the same language. However, four countries out 
of five are certainly not characterized by several vertically divided communities, 
each conscious of its identity. Between Libya on the one side and Lebanon on 
the other, between Costa Rica and Ireland, between Japan and Nigeria, there 
is a wide spectrum with multiple gradations. 3 ; 

Cultural pluralism should be clearly distinguished from social pluralism. 
The United States is a “melting pot’~to borrow: the title of a famous book. 
But its constituting communities have accepted a common set of fundamental 
values and basic beliefs that certainly make “conviviality” easier. The great 
difficulty for the comparativist is precisely to evaluate what makes the difference 

and the similarity between, say, Great Britain and Chad, or Belgium and Cyprus. 
Since the concept of cultural pluralism is highly abstract, fruitful confronta- 
tions become possible. 
Even though it seems of interest primarily to the sociologist, the notion 
of a plural society is in fact a crucial concept for the political SEL CE well. 
David Nicholls has pointed out that, even if apparently sociological, “it is essen- 
tially a category of political science.” It could even be argued that cultural plu- 
ralism exists only in relation to the nation-state, since the socia! groupings are 
“plural” only in comparison to a unified national entity. The doem Disb of 
these segments is a “society” only insofar as the primary collectivities are 
grouped under a common state structure. ee R 

R. Jackson, who analyzed societies of this type, noted thari paradoxical- 

ly, the plural society is not a society at all. . . . ft :s rather a medley of state 
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societies: an assemblage of contiguous, closed communities in which member- 
ship is ascriptive and mandatory.”” The distinctive features of cultural pluralism 
appear here clearly. To describe this particular kind of allegiance, some authors 
have utilized the word “communalism.” In the search for his identity, the indi- 
vidual naturally tends to confer an essential significance on the ties that Clif- 
ford Geertz calls “primordial.” 

But M. Crawford Young emphasizes that the cultural groupings that weigh 
on the cohesion of many states are modern realities. “Contemporary cultural 
pluralism is not usefully viewed as a resurgence of ‘primordial’ sentiments”? 
Indeed, the Kabyle community in Algeria or the Indian segment in Malaysia 
are entities that are much broader, much more structured, self-conscious, ideo- 
logically enclosed, and at the same time geographically open than the tribes 
of another time. Modernization has simultaneously brought about a territorial 
opening and a redefinition in more abstract terms of cultural identities. In this 
sense, one can effectively say that cultural pluralism is “a quintessentially mod- 
ern phenomenon,”!? 

For a conscious feeling of belonging to a subculture to crystallize, it is 
necessary that the nation-state be established, that an impersonal bureaucracy 
develop, that a dominant language spread, and that a body of national legisla- 
tion be implemented. The development of media, transportation, school enroll- 
ment, or urbanization paradoxically does not necessarily favor a homogeniza- 
tion of society. Indeed, these very elements that objectively unify styles of living 
at the same time provide minorities with the means of subjectively recognizing 
themselves as conscious entities. 

All the analysts who have considered cultural pluralism seriously have de- 
nounced the naiveté of those who expected that industrialization and the ex- 
tension of communication would directly counteract segmentation. In reality, 
economic, social, and political development often engenders a reawakening of 
competition between rival groups, competing for the new services offered by 
the state. Modernization brings with it an overgrowth of main cities, a con- 
solidation of political centers that control mass media, as well as a redistribu- 
tion of incomes. Such developments arouse rebellion at the periphery —what 
jean Gottmann calls the “challenge to centrality”! Urbanization, education, 
and communication, far from radically opening the cultural collectivities, offer 
them the means of creating an elite, of developing a consciousness, of trans- 
forming their dialect into a true “language” and their legends into cultural pat- 
rimony, Even living in the town may have contradictory effects. As a matter 
of fact, the urban milieu generally exacerbates feelings of solitude and insecu- 
rity that may paradoxically reinforce the solidarity of original cultural collec- 
tivities. 


Cultural Pluralism: Vertical Societies 3 


The pretensions of the central power do the rest. Lured on by the myth 
of homogeneity, new states follow the same path as multinational states of yes- 
teryear. Most of the time, their efforts to cultivate unity rebound against them 
by stimulating the erystallizaton of cultural identities. Like the Ottoman Em- 
pire or that of the Habsburgs, some new nations inadequately respond to the 
demands of their peripheries. The policy of arabization pursued in Sudan has 
ripped the country apart; in the past, russification aroused the Polish national 
consciousness. In the most dramatic hypothesis, cultural pluralism can lead 
to the breaking apart of the nation-state. The secession of Bangladesh from 
Pakistan is an extreme case; but Nigeria at the time of the Biafran war, and 
Chad a bit later, only narrowly avoided this kind of definitive dislocation. Na- 
turally, all situations are not so dramatic. But, in all cases, the reinforcement 
of cultural solidarities weighs directly on the solidity of the political system. 

At the level of political structures and processes, and in spite of the great 
variety of situations, pluralism favors some specific formulas, such as patron- 
age, clientelism, factionalisms, and a personalized administration. These phe- 
nomena result from the preeminence of “communal” allegiances over a more 
homogeneous citizenship. 

The concept of cultural pluralism is in fact extremely broad; it includes 
in the same basket solidarities that take root in very different kinds of commu- 
nities and are based on race, ethnicity, religion, language, region, and caste. 
These solidarities may be more or less politically structured, felt with more 
or less intensity, and variously colored by ideology. There are situations in which 
segmentation is extremely rigid; this rigidity occurs when several cleavages are 
“superimposed.” Other situations are more fluid. For example, J.-A. Nagata? 
insists on the multiplicity of possible combinations and on the flexibility of 
allegiances in Malaysia, where racial and religious affiliations cut across one 
another. 

Would it be possible to apply the perspective of “cultural pluralism” to 
situations of rigid ideological segmentation? Probably in Northern Ireland, 
where ideological affiliations have developed on the basis of religion. Imperial 
Germany was certainly a case of partial segmentation, since the socialist sub- 
culture was protected from contradictory influences and represented an efficient 
counterculture to the “official Germany! The division in several self-conscious 
Lander and the opposition between Catholics and Protestants added elements 
of pluralism. 

The profound identification that ties the individual to the segment com- 
munity may have two general consequences. First, the citizen tends to reserve 
“patriotism” more for the community than for the enlarged collectivity, and 
this tendency often results in tensions that endanger the solidity of the national 
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unity. Empirical surveys have confirmed the link conccived by theoreticians be- 
tween vertical segmentation and instability, intensity of conflicts, and violence.'* 
Cultural pluralism also contributes to the relative anesthetization of horizon- 
tal conflicts between classes, thus favoring a certain social conservatism. Con- 
flicts of interests are often hidden and sometimes totally inhibited by the clien- 
telistic ties instituted within the cultural segments. 

Cultural pluralism naturally results in the crystallization of vertica! solidar- 
ities, The individual who feels that he belongs to the Ibo or Hausa community 
will tend to align his political behavior on that of his ethnic brothers, even 
if they do not represent his own class interests. More or less, he reacts like the 
Parisian employee who approves of his government’s position on the necessity 
for reevaluation of agricultural prices in the Common Market, in spite of his 
losses as a consumer. 

This example shows how speaking about a “false consciousness” in de- 
scribing relationships between members of the same subculture may be mislead- 
ing. Such arguments do not help us understand why, in fact, inferior strata 
of dominant ethnic groups find it so difficult to ally themselves with dominated 
groups. “The persistent failure of Blacks and poor Whites to form durable alli- 
ances is eloquent testimony to the analytic necessity of conceptualizing the prob- 
Jem both in terms of cultural pluralism and social stratification. One needs 
only to imagine General Yahya Khan telling Sheik Mujibur Rahman in 1971 
that Bengalis were deluded by ‘false consciousness’ to appreciate the inadequa- 
cy of this formulation.” 

The disruptive ultimate consequences of cultural pluralism explain why 
most leaders of new states view homogenization as a crucial goal. Strategies 
of “unification” generally use the classical device of the diffusion of a common 
language. James Coleman has shown the fundamental role played by educa- 
tion in this process.’® Others, like Dankwart A. Rustow,!7 have emphasized 
the place of symbolic elements in the gestation of a national “feeling.” After 
independence, a revolutionary language, preserved to direct the group's aggres- 
siveness against a common enemy such as “imperialism,” has sometimes acted 
as a substitute for the former anticolonial struggle. The figure of the charis- 
matic leader has fulfilled the same kind of unifying function. 

Buceven totalitarian methods of unifying a population may prove ineffec- 
tive. Such efforts at homogenization may foster a deep cleavage between public 
and private lives, the individual obeying the laws and norms of the imposed 
culture only in a superficial manner. This trend, which has been recognized 
clearly by observers in many developing countries, is also evident in countries 
where an intense policy of “massification” has been pursued for a long time. 
Hélène Carrere-d’Encausse’s book on the Soviet Union, LEmpire éclaté,'* has 
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shown how subcultures can perpetuate themselves behind the façade of ortho- 
dox behavior. 

In all cases where leaders perceive cultural pluralism as a serious handicap, 
they work toward a mixing of the ethnic groups or other segments. The mili- 
tary may help bring about such integration. Parties and unions are also moti- 
vated to serve this purpose. From this perspective, David and Audrey Smock 
have noted the efforts made by Ghana’s leaders, Nkrumah in particular, to turn 
the Convention People’s party into a pluri-cultural party, that is, a fully nation- 
al party. That it rapidly loosened into branches organized along ethnic lines 
attests to how difficult it is to stem such profound currents institutionally. 

The problem takes on a different aspect in states where cultural segments 
cohabit, that is, where various ethnic, racial, or religious communities are not 
segregated geographically. In this regard, Malaysia and Lebanon are obviously 
in a situation that is quite different from that of Nigeria. The geographical 
dispersion of such various communities may create very different political prob- 
lems. The mixing may revive antagonism by multiplying occasions for conflict 
or, on the contrary, may accustom groups to the idea that they are compelled 
to live together, and so convince them of the virtue of compromise and moder- 


` ation. 


Some authors have found unsatisfactory the dichotomy between political 
and cultural pluralism and have tried to trace some possible bridges between 
them. In considering the distance that separates the harmonious model of po- . 
litical pluralism on the one hand and the conflictual pattern of cultural plural- 
ism on the other, Leo Kuper has insisted that it could prove most valuable to 
orient research toward understanding what the two kinds of pluralism may have 
in common. Such a study might reveal to social scientists how it is possible 
to pass, without revolution, from deep segmentation to some degree of homo- 
geneity, from domination to negotiation, from exclusion to participation." Ralf 
Dahrendorf has in the same way stressed the idea that there is no real discon- 
tinuity; rather, there is a progression between the situation of cultural plural- 
ism, which he characterizes by the concept of “superimposition,” and situa- 
tions of political pluralism.?° 

It is often by challenging the overly categorized approaches proposed by 
theoreticians that comparativists arrive at the idea of a continuum. The isola- 
tion of cultural segments in fragmented societies is rarely total. As for pluralist 
democracies, it is not necessary to search very far to find that none is perfectly 
homogeneous, that the common code which cements the nation is never equally 
accepted by all social strata. “The idea that a state can exist only when the 
people share a common set of values is mistaken? writes David Nicholls.» 
“Even in a relatively homogeneous state like the United Kingdom, values differ 
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quite radically from one section of the population to another.” For this reason, 
Leo Despres proposed to call “heterogeneous” those societies that escape sig- 
nificant vertical fragmentation; and to call “homogeneous” the “primitive,” non- 
stratified societies. In his classification, “plural” societies constituted a third 
group, characterized by particularly significant cultural sections. 22 

By following a dynamic policy of national integration, a state may well 
bring on itself the very disintegration “which it was the purpose of the policy 
to avoid."? It depends on the circumstances and conditions of this policy of 
unification. Cultural pluralism has sometimes proven to be perfectly compati- 
ble with political pluralism, as we shall see by analyzing consociational democ- 
racy. 
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CHAPTER 8 


POLITICAL CULTURE: 
FROM NATION TO NATION 


The concept of political culture has animated a wide debate among political 
scientists over the course of the last two decades. Rarely has a concept been 
so frequently used and so often contended. The choice of the word “culture” 
denotes the concept’s derivation and emphasizes how comparativists have fol- 
lowed a road opened by anthropology, sociology, and psychology. At the same 
time, this borrowing has involved difficulties, which Almond and Verba, the 
fathers of the concept, have recognized: “We appreciate the fact that anthropol- 
ogists use the term culture in a variety of ways, and that by bringing it into 
the conceptual vocabulary of political science we are in danger of importing 
its ambiguities as well as its advantages.”! 
What is political culture? It refers to the set of political beliefs, feelings 
and values that prevail in a nation at a given time. Because it filters mercer: 
tions, determines attitudes, and influences modalities of Participation, culture 
isa major component of the political game. “Looked at this way,” nites Sidney 
Verba, “it can be seen that political culture represents a system of control vis- 
ivis the system of political interactions . . . A new constitution for instance 
will be perceived and evaluated in terms of the political ars ofa Rak, 
When put into practice in one society it may look quite different from the one 
constitution instituted in another nation with another Political culture. Similarly. 
political ideologies are affected by the cultural environment into Which Rey 
ag introduced. History is full of examples of constitutions that did not ‘take’ 
as the constitution writers had hoped because their application was mediate 
through 4 particular political culture, and history is full of examples Lake 
ways in which political ideologies have been adapted to fit the mines 5 I 
ture of the nation into which they were introduced.”2 To those aie ae 
the existence of anything that could be referred to as “political culture? one 
could reply that many political phenomena would remain inexplicab] mdh 
absence of such a concept. sipcacicaiige 
ee pee ee a Epnaliy ppplicd to nations. The topics 
ee nglish, gerian political cultures. But the perspec- 
tive may also be adjusted in order to encompass subcultures of various catecor- 
tes, or to locate general types designed to transcend the social E 
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investigation. International comparison makes use of all these strategies. Across 
national boundaries, the comparativist may oppose the political culture of youth 
to that of adults or modernized social strata to those that remain attached to 
tradition; or he may shed light on what makes unique this or that subculture 
in different nations. The comparativist may choose to aggregate the political 
cultures of several countries he considers to be rather similar, as does Jacques 
Lambert, when he speaks of a Latin American culture. Or the comparativist 
may try to characterize what is specific about a particular national culture in 
regard to others. 

It is when the researcher globally invokes national political cultures that 
the difficulties raised by the use of the concept appear clearly. The instinctive 
mistrust of the “native” about the way in which he is classified and labeled 
reflects real problems, In the search for a national common denominator, the 
observer naturally tends to neglect what differentiates various components with- 
in a nation. This may lead to distortions. It is already difficult to speak of a 
French or American political culture; it becomes even harder when the process 
of homogenization is not so advanced as in these two countries. A Scot is not 
an Englishman, as he himself claims. Nowhere does the small peasan: react 
as does the white-collar worker, nor the practicing Catholic as the Freemason. 
It should also be admitted that: problems concerning this heterogeneity do not 
disappear at a lower level; after all, the Basque culture is not uniform. Many 
young people, many workers, and many women would not recognize themselves 
in studies where the subcultures to which they belong are treated as entities. 

The irritation of the native is aggravated by the impression that a sophisti- 
cated analysis more or less carries all kinds of stereotypes about him. The Ger- 
man sociologist Erwin Scheuch has confirmed this feeling by noting that “it 
is rare that the characteristic attributed to a foreign culture which a social sci- 
entist ‘discovers’ in his research differs from the folklore or prejudices about 
the foreign country which already exist in his own society? The sophistica- 
tion of modern survey analysis has not really diminished this risk. The appar- 
ent objectivity of quantified data far from guarantees that the researcher is 


immune to ethnocentric views that condition his perceptions and even his ap- 
that certain myths of everyday 


proach: “Ar present, the possibility e 
ing, especially ethnic stereotypes, may be re-introduced into the social 
as knowledge supported by evidence fom cross-cultural comparisons 

It could be damaging, nevertheless. to push that criticism too far. A survey 
more reliable chan the remarks of the observer of yesterday, who 


is normally 
was obliged to trust subjective impressions: travel discoveri 


Questions asked in a modern intercu 
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essential to the comparativist, not to the person analyzed; and interpreting the 
answers is necessarily an active and possibly distorting process. Only Italian 
people could evaluate the role of humor or cynicism in their replies, which 
specialists of political culture often too directly contrast with German or Amer- 
ican replies. 

But these difficulties alone attest— as a demonstration in absurdity—to the 
existence of a “national culture.” For if Italians generally do not express them- 
selves as Germans do, it is precisely because they speak another “language,” 
in every sense of the word. This does not solve all problems. Unresolved ques- 
tions remain, which concern not only the methods by which cultural phenomena 
could be analyzed more scientifically but also the theoretical elaboration of 
fundamental proposals concerning the manner in which political culture influ- 
ences the political game and is reciprocally influenced by it. 

An explanation in terms of “values,” “culture.” or “personality” always risks 
falling into the trap of circular thinking. “The real difficulty with value expla- 
nations,” states Robert Marsh, “is their circularity, The analyst typically knows 
something to begin with about the behavior of the members of the societies 
being compared; he tends to infer ‘values’ from this behavior and to use the 
‘values’ to ‘explain’ the behaviors 

The difficulties encountered by the researcher who is comparing cultures 
are enormous. Our purpose here is not to present them. We simply point out 
the problems raised by the extraction of variables from their contexts. The com- 
prehension of cultural realities logically implies that culture is perceived as a 
coherent whole. But the treatment usually imposed by researchers on their sam- 
ple tends to neglect this requirement. So when Almond and Verba, to come 
again to The Civic Culture, lump the Revolutionary Institutional party, which 
is almost unique in the Mexican political system, with the German Social Dem- 
Ocratic party or the Italian Communist party in order to evaluate traits such 
as tolerance or partisan involvement, they paradoxically disregard the notion 
of functional equivalence. “To compare structures with different functions has 
no meaning,” write Jean-Pierre Cot and Jean-Pierre Mounier;§ “and it is clear 
that the structure ‘party’ does not perform the same political functions in Mex- 
ico as in the other countries considered, The attitude of Mexicans toward the 
PRI thus could not be integrated into the comparison.” These considerations 
could be extended to other countries, Many elements of the Italian system do 
not fill the same functions as do the nominally corresponding organs in the s 
British or American system. To know the name of the chief of state, whether 
Eisenhower or Segni, does not test the same degree of political Participation. 

The task of the comparativist, at this level, is to pinpoint real functiona! 
equivalences in order to control and master distortions taised by inevitable con- 
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textual differences. The point for the researcher is to make sure that no gagi 
interference spoils the validity of his inductions. “System interference occurs 
when the inferences from the same direct measurement statements to inferred 
measurement statements are not equally valid in all systems under investiga- 
tion,” say Adam Przeworski and Henry Teune.” That a person admits his milie- 
tance to see his child marry someone with adverse political ideas does not 
everywhere constitute an equally valid indicator in measuring the psychological 
distance between parties. “In the United States, such an inference may be valid, 
while in Italy the underlying attitude may be the authoritarianism of family 
rather than perceived distance between parties.” A system is a complex gage 
up of interdependent elements. When we utilize, as indicators of some genero] 
phenomenon, one or another of its elements, we extract them fom their con- 
text, and so run a constant risk of misinterpretation. “For example; ‘State again 
Przeworski and Teune, “it is obvious that the systemic context Bacar wheth- 
er voting is a valid indicator of participation.” The elaboration of really com- 
parable measures could make necessary a diversification of propositions serv- 
ing to guide induction. 

The true problem is thus to construct general models that permit compan 
ison without dangerously reducing the complex texture of the nations being 
considered. To do so, the first rule should be to avoid taking the conceptions 
of one of the parties—American in this instance — as Universalis 
study by Almond and Verba does not demonstrate the central idea of Be au- 
thors, which is that the functioning of a stable and eficient democracy isa 
function of an “open and moderate partisanship”; that “it implies taking sie 
having convictions and feelings, (but also assumes) a limited partisanship 
Participation and respect for the opinions of others without doubt belong to 
the philosophy of any good democrat. But it is not certain that che ee 
Federal Republic, born by obligation, so to speak, and ina climate of sl epti- 
cism, has proved less “efficient” than the Italian Republic, which was joined 
with enthusiasm. Everyone tempted to see a hypothetical precondition oi polit- 
ical development in these “feeling correlates” should consider that the a 
durable of French political regimes, the Third Republic, began in doubt anc 
distrust, with a majority of a single vote! DEPA 

Largely useful for description and analysis, the concept clipes gut 
may not haye all the qualities required to sustain causal mentit, Durkheim 
used to say that every sociologist should search for the key to the phenomena 
he studied in structures and observable processes. But is there not ar : with 
concepts like “political culture,” of reintroducing explanations irreducible w 
social reality, that is to say of regressing scientifically? It could be excessive 


eS i ical end. After all, subjective data, no matte 
to follow this criticism to its logical end. After all, subjective dara, no matter 
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how difficult to observe, belong to reality; anda sociologist who neglected their 
influence would have little chance of Proposing a comprehensive analysis, 

This is so true that even Marxist authors have been led to grant greater 
consideration to the study of cultural phenomena. In the derivation of the con- 
cept of dominant ideology, developed in the writings of Antonio Gramsci or 
Louis Althusser, a debate over the nature and role of these “superstructural” 
elements has been opened, This theoretical approach clearly poses the ques- 
tion of the relationship between the socioeconomic infrastructures and culture. 
The society “secretes” the dominant ideology, which in turn fulfills a precise 
integrating function, along with the coercive instruments at the disposal of the 
state, For the sociologist, obviously, such a theory is not entirely satisfactory, 
Indeed, the idea of a purpose, as expressed in a statement like “the ideology 
works for the profit of... ” cannot Serve as a substitute for a causal explana- 
tion, But the reverse is certainly equally true. It is undoubtedly necessary to 
renounce making “political culture” a reservoir of easy explanations, which 
would make up for any lack of understanding and even discourage further efforts 
to discover other possible causes, In too many models, culture remains an inde- 
pendent variable that unilaterally influences political phenomena. That is why 
we must applaud when research is done in order to understand what political 
culture itself depends on—how it is fashioned, along what Processes, under 
the pressure of what conflicts, events, conscious policies, 

The mechanisms of socialization today are studied with increasing care, 
giving a dynamic dimension to the concept of “culture.” An effort has been 
made to comprehend how culture can change as a result of conflicts between 
various social categories, generations, or ethnic groups. “Not all political cul- 
tures are well integrated and consistent,” writes Sidney Verba. “There may be 
many sources of strain within such cultures: sets of beliefs that are incompati- 
ble with other beliefs, sets of beliefs held by one segment of society and not 
another, or unmanageable incongruities between belief and reality. Under such 
circumstances the culture may accelerate change as part of a search for a new 
and more integrative set of beliefs”? 

The concept of culture has aged like good wine. Cultural elements are 
considered less and less as the rigid framework within which political action 
develops; on the contrary, researchers increasingly stress how important it is 
to refer the analysis of change to that of fundamental creeds or “primitive be- 
liefs?’ to borrow a term from Milton Rokeach. 

Those who have studied the problems of development have stressed that 
no political system can survive unless a certain harmony exists between the 
political practices, the rules of the game, on the one hand, and what people 
expect, what they recognize as legitimate, on the other, It is certainly impor- 
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tant and valuable to search in economic underdevelopment for the key to polit- 
ical unrest and instability. But it is certainly useful too to consider -te matura- 
tion of what Daniel Lerner called individual “empathy,” to grant zcrention to 
the “modernizing” mood that Alex Inkeles and D.H. Smith tried co measure, 
For if a linkage between structural and cultural development does exist, it is 
clear also that this relation is not a mechanical one. We cannot eeplain why 
the democracy of Bonn rests on more solid pillars than the Weiz Republic 
without noting the impact of factors irreducible to steel produczcn, circula- 
tion of newspapers, or rates of unionization. An analysis in terms of institu- 
tions would be equally insufficient. 

The political system itself is obviously a major agent infuenzng culture. 
As Sidney Verba states, “basic political attitudes have of course 
in part the objects of conscious manipulation. . . . But the new cu 
involve attempts to create new patterns of beliefs, not merely to z 
lished patterns to new generations. And these attempts are beiz nade ata 
time when technological changes in the realm of communications znd symbol 
manipulation may make such policies particularly effective7? C_i 
ogenous to the system, but there exists between the two an indissciuble inter- 
action. Culture influences the system. Michel Crozier has shown tar it condi- 
tions the manner in which decisions are taken; Jean Meynaud hs indicated 
how much it fashions the physiognomy of Parties and groups. }2 Bex the system 
affects culture in its turn, and it is deplorable that too many scholars 
in political culture still neglect this impact. 

Reconsidering the “civic culture” nearly two decades after the - :oneering 
“visit” by Almond and Verba, one can sce that cultures have evolve 
German system has taken root in the minds of the German peor e, 
confidence in central governmental į “tutions has significar: 
United States and Great Britain. It would not be difficult to sho 
evolutions are related to the performances of the systems. + 

It is indeed the sotto governo, perceived by Italian people a: <orrupted, 
inaccessible, and inefficient, that engenders peaple’s distr i 
ment. In some pluralist democracies :: is dissatisfaction 
that makes citizens willing to breach :¢ dikes of formal i 
Tecognized practices, such as voting <r partis 
Preference to other kinds of actions such as 
churches, or squatting in unoccupies ladgings 
Pear relatively inactive in politics in the Barnes and Kaase studs 
these new attitudes, while Austria ke 
membership (40 percent of Austria 
ties), probably points to some defici 
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some political scientists neglecting how much the characteristics of a regime 
may profoundly influence a culture. But it is also a weakness because this per- 
spective biases their perception of the problem and thus preconditions their 
results, No culture develops in the abstract. The feeling manifested by the Ital- 
ians that the government is “incompetent” is intimately related to the features 
of the system. Those who are familiar with Italian politics have difficulty ac- 
cepting some of the conclusions from the Almond and Verba book. The idea 
that Italians would participate less than the British, or even the Mexicans, may 
surprise one who considers that the number of party members or parapolincal 
organizations in Italy is one of the highest among pluralistic democracies; more- 
over, politics are omnipresent throughout Italy, Politics affect the allocation of 
jobs, the distribution of public housing, the attribution of agricultural subsi- 
dies, and even leisure or sport. “The little world of Don Camillo” even if a 
caricature, certainly reflects a profound reality. 

When asked what they would do if confronted with an unfair political 
decision, Italians who reply that they would do something, that they would 
take an individual or collective initiative, arc less numerous than the British 
or the Mexicans. Should we conclude that Italians “participate” less? Their 
affiliation to parties and parapolitical organizations explains part of the appar- 
ent abstention, They expect these parties and organizations to take the initia- 
tive, to seize it, so to speak. The network is there, ready to function and to 
launch the appropriate reaction. It is the system itself, organized around groups, 
factions, and clienteles, that dissuades the Italian citizen from adopting the same 
pattern of behavior as the American citizen, who is propelled toward more ac- 
tive and individualistic participation by the very inconsistency of the skeletal 
parties in the United States. To be sure, the hypertrophy of partisan politics 
in Italy can only nourish attitudes of defiance or even rejection toward the state, 
the “system,” and “those in Rome.” But are we to accept conclusions that credit 
or blame political culture alone for the good or bad health of the political s 
tem? There is a confusion here that international comparisons have not yet 
dissipated. 

` Some popular subcultures have demonstated a stubborn resistance in the 
face of a maturing national culture, Particularisms have been found in very dii- 
ferent contexts. For instance, Edward Banfield observed a unique subculture 
in the south of Iraly. He called it “amoral familism”S and described a situation 
in which allegiance to the primary familial group is so strong and deeply rooted 
that it determines a very particular kind of politica! participation, which the 
author analyzed along seventeen points. He stressed, for example, that only 
civil servants and politicians—who are paid to do so—are expected to get in- 
volved in public atfairs. For the common citizen, such an involvement would 
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look improper and abnormal. As a consequence, “no one will take the initiative 
in outlining a course of action and persuading others to embark upon it... + 
And if one did offer leadership, the group will refuse it out of distrust.” The 
control over politicians is incumbent on other professional politicians. The law 
will be respected only if one fears punishment. The one who shares a bit of 
power will not hesitate to line his pockets; whether he does so or not is irrele- 
vant anyway because the amoral family will actually believe that he does. The 
vote takes on a clientele form; one looks for immediate advantage. The distrust 
evoked here is the product of a secular experience. Recent history has proved 
that such a subculture is not to be dissolved easily by urbanization, industrializa- 
tion, or the development of mass communication. Political culture transmits 


itself from generation to generation by socialization. 
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CHAPTER 9 


POLITICAL SOCIALIZATION: 
FROM GENERATION TO GENERATION 


Human societies perpetuate themselves through acculturation, Talcott Parsons 
says that the arrival of each generation looks like an invasion of barbarians; 
only socialization can permit the inculcation of tules of collective living on 
these “invaders.” By defining culture as a “common code; Pierre Bourdieu em- 
phasizes the need for a socialization process. Societies are not naturally destined 
to survive, as David Easton stresses;! rather, they survive only if this code is 
inculcated in each individual, if some minimal behavioral rules are imposed 
on her or him. 
he youngest are pushed in flocks to school.” Max Stirner actdly accuses, 
“so that they may learn the old rituals by heart, and when they know the ver- 
biage of the elders, they are declared adults”? Because societies can instill only 
those values, rules, and recipes that have already been tested, the socialization 
process necessarily takes on a conservative aspect. Many studies could be men- 
tioned here, some along the lines of the Gramscian thesis on hegemony, which 
denounces the perpetuation of a situation of domination by control of the cul- 
tural message. In a perspective not far from this, Pierre Bourdieu and Jean- 
Claude Passeron show how the French university, under the banner of neutrality 
and independence, in reality functions as an agent of conservation, for the “re- 
production” of a given class system. 
Political culture ts transmitted by acculturation. Thus, socialization assumes 
a function of stabilization in a vertical sense between generations, as well as 
in a horizontal sense between social groups.’ But people are not entirely passive; 
their disposition is not absolute. The child reacts with a personal dynamism 
to the impulse of society. Relations between social groups are generally tense, 
if not conflicting. Finally, culture evolves; it changes with the times. In many 
cases, this alteration of traditional culture may even become an explicit goal 


of political leaders. 

All societies do not assume the function of socialization with an equal 
amount of assiduous and conscious effort. Between the absolute control in the 
totalitarian state and the formation that the family or tribal elites spontaneously 
provide in the heart of Africa, there is whole array of intermediary situations. 
The bourgeois state of Jules Ferry was designed to awaxen a cer kind of 
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citizen; so was the ancient Republic of Sparta. But such is not always the case. 
Most contemporary states are aware of the importance of socializing processes 
and try to influence them. But what proportion of children, or students, cr 
even adults will really be reached? The differences are so considerable from 
one country to another that we should ask to what measure political socializa- 
tion, as opposed to socialization in general, is truly a universal phenomenon. 
Mali and Bolivia have neither the same ambitions nor the same possibilities 
as Hitler's Germany or Stalin's Soviet Union. The development of a political 
consciousness is part of the normal maturation of the French or American child. 
But it is not necessarily the same in the heart of the Congo or in the mountain- 
ous north of Burma. 7 

As long as the political sphere has not reached a significant autonomy, 
as long as the means of enforcing power are minimal, and as long as the cen- 
tral institutions have not managed to secure a real penetration, political social- 
ization will remain embryonic—unless it develops in a completely subversive 
way, as in revolutionary China or newly independent Angola. 

Confronted with a variety of situations, the comparativist is led to focus 
attention on two points. He may first study the contents of the socialization; 
may question what it carries in terms of values, attitudes, political beliefs, and 
determine whether these beliefs and values are homogeneous or tolerate contra- 
dictory influences. He may then ask what the vectors of the acculturation are, 


and to what degree the various channels are allowed to diffuse potentially con- 
flicting messages. 


Generalizations are difficult to formulate. It seems nonetheless possible. 
to say that the predominance of traditional channels, such as parents, religious 
leaders, or local elites, denotes a weak autonomy in the political sphere and 
consequently a feeble process of political socialization. Some ideal representa- 
tions of the nation, the state, and the government do permeate these traditional 
channels, but they can rarely withstand sophisticated formation. The more edu- 
cation he receives, the more the young Kenyan or Tanzanian becomes skeptical 
of values propagated by the central system.* That is not the case with the young 
American’ or Soviet Russian,® who adheres with more conviction to the na- 
tional political credo as he climbs educational and social ladders. If we were 
to consider countries of Eastern Europe in this perspective, we would certain- 
ly differentiate between Poles or Czechs on the one side and Russians or Bul- 
garians on the other. Young kolkhozians appear to be more distrustful of “so- 
cialism” than educated apparatchiki. But it is not so evident that the student 
from Warsaw trusts the Polish system more than the peasant does. An interesting 
question would be to ask if a political system is not increasingly fragile if ciu- 
zens become more skeptical of it as they climb higher in the social hierarchy. 
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Were he still alive, Vilfredo Pareto would undoubtedly find new data to confirm 
his theory of elite circulation by introducing into it the concept of stratified 
socialization processes. 

The influence of the primary vectors of socialization tends to be decisive 
everywhere. But the family does not constitute, in all contexts, an equally im- 
portant agent of socialization. It is in the nature of totalitarian scales to ke 
to reduce as much as possible any competing influence on the “state s youth, 
which is viewed as its own possession. Robert d'Harcourt tells how regimented 
members of the Hitler-Jugend were forbidden to recognize or salute their rela- 
tives in the crowd when marching in their uniforms.” Margaret Wylie quotes 
this song, mumbled by small children in a Chinese kindergarten: 


“The kindergarten is my home 
The teacher is my mother; 

She teaches me so many things 
I am so happy learning here, 

I do not need another”? 


Not to “need another” is the ideal of any totalitarian state. The unique 
party is granted all power. It dominates the schools and the whole process of 
youth formation, fighting against the development of contradictory pluralist 
influences. Determining the extent to which these regimes really succeed in coun- 
terbalancing all competing influences might constitute an interesting subject 
of comparison. It is evident that the Polish church here, the Tadjik family there, 
can represent efficient counterweights to the powerfull will of the state. 

In developing countries, the channels of socialization represented by the 
media, unions, or factories are sometimes very important. The socialization 
of adults indeed is significant in every context. But in these new states it can 
represent the single or most effective means of forming modern political indi- 
H a) 

Sia be very difficult to evaluate how much ideas inculcated during child- 
hood continue to mark the behavior of adults. Researchers rarely ask this ques- 
tion, and when they do, they are obliged to rely on the vague memories of 
those interviewed and are therefore faced with the defects of any retrospective 
survey, Distortions, even involuntary, emerge naturally in narrative accounts 
and can bias the replies. At least these analyses propose 2 dynamic scheme, 
which informs us not only on the manner in w hich attitudes are formed but 
also on their longevity. Robert Lane has thus shown that an adolescent e 
pressed within the family, either in the United SIE Germany, later tends 
to commit himself less than the youth allowed more freedom at home; on the 
other hand, the attitudes of the restricted adolescent are generally more in con- 
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formity with those of the family. !° Clearly, the autonomy of the “citizen,” as 
well as the content of his or her convictions, takes root in a social milieu, 

S. Krauss and J.M. Fendrich also asked how the attitudes of the young 
tater influenced their views as adults. Analyzing the manner in which the ex- 
tremist youth establishes himself in adult roles, they noted that it is easier to 
maintain extremist opinions in the United States than in Japan, because the 
cost of marginality is somehow lower in America." 

Sure enough, pluralist societies tend to admit a plurality of contradictory 
influences, Families, friends, schools, churches, unions, or mass media are not 
expected to nourish and diffuse the same values and opinions, Specialists on 
fragmented societies, however, have depicted situations in which competing ver- 
tical groups succeed in protecting their members from intergroup communica- 
tion and conflicting influences, The pattern is as follows: The family sensitizes 
the small boy to what the priest will later tell him, what the newspaper will 
repeat, and what the party will declare once again. The result is a very original 
cultural configuration. 

Those who study the content of the education or information diffused 
by various agencies of socialization know very well that the explicit message 
is not always the most important one. Like the family, the American school 
is not built around the same models of authority as the French school. It would 
be difficult, without falling into caricature, to summarize in a few sentences 
what makes the difference between the two models. We may simply say that 
the description Jesse Pitts gives of the “delinquent community,” forged on the 
benches of French schools,!2 is not applicable to America. To be convinced 
about this, one has just to read M. Kent Jennings and Richard G, Niemi” on 
the family and schools in the United States. 

A very interesting comparison would be to analyze the effects of educa- 
tional systems respectively in American high schools and their European coun- 
terparts. It has been said that the Trafalgar victory was prepared in aristocratic 
public schools. Even if this is an exaggerated statement, there is some truth 
in it. Those who have had the Opportunity to teach on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic have seen to what degree youths aged eighteen to twenty are unequally pre- 
pared for life and cit aship. The European high school, whether it be lycée 
OF gymnasium, is an institution primarily for instruction in the French-German- 
italian-Swedish-Spanish sense of the word, which means the accumulation of 
knowledge and the learning of a method of thought—not a general education 
as in the United States, A test given to a sample of youths at the age Of seven- 
teen or eighteen in Europe and in the United States would undoubtedly demon- 
strate the better intellectual Preparedness of the Europeans. But if the same 
persons were tested again four years later, at the end of their college training, 
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the results would be reversed. By their early twenties, the American graduates 
would appear, each in his or her own field, much better prepared than their 
European counterparts. Simplifying things a little in order to make them clearer, 
one could say that in the United States the public high school is one of the 
weakest institutions, at least from a comparative point of view, while the univer- 
sity is among the very best (second only, perhaps, to the Supreme Cours, would 
a observers from the other side of the Atlantic). These observ: tions not only 
suggest that the socializing role of the high school and unis rsity is not the 
same on the two continents but also that the strength of one institution may 
compensate for the weakness of the other. 

Many interesting surveys about the attitudes of parents and educators could 
be used in a comparative perspective. A fundamental question to be consid- 
ered would be how much harmony exists between the school and the family, 
and more generally, among the various socializing agencies. James Coleman 
has pointed out the importance of the question of the presence or thane > 
“congruence” between the educational system and other agents or channels o 


socialization. !5 jee 
The problem of partisan socialization has real meaning only for states that 


admit a plurality of beliefs and attitudes. In orcer for these beliefs to develop 
without endangering the cohesion of the group, it is necessary to achieve some 
consensus on the most fundamental norms. Researchers who are interested in 
the dynamic of change have an immense field open to them in seeking to under- 
stand how a revolutionary counterculture can develop, able to alter or replace 
the previously accepted “common code.” Why was the poe U0 Hs 
German “socialist ghetto” less explosive than the Nazi subcultures Why di 
the Black Power movement in the United States have less impact on che system 
than the Francophone movement in Canada? Phenomena related to the emer- 
gence of ideologies, perceived as substitutes for traditional culture, remain to 
be analyzed from this perspective, 

Political BERA is an interdisciplinary domain, as Herbert Hyman 
points out in his poineering work. 1$ One cannot understand the process of ac- 
culturation without appealing to psychology or sociology. But it remains to 
the political scientist to analyze the manner in which sgetalizarion suppers 
or hinders, contributes to perpetuate or undermines the political system. 

Totalitarian situations offer researchers interesting clinical cases 
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modern tyrant is brought down only by external intervention. From the mo- 
ment the dictator who intends to mobilize the mob is given the help of the 
modern technological means of penetration, his power is almost unsubverti- 
ble. This fact eloquently demonstrates the superiority of control over conscious- 
ness, in comparison to exclusive police control. 

We shall not here give details about the tactics of toralitatarian educators. 
Let us just stress— because the phenomenon is of general relevance — that the 
earliest socialization seems to be the most efficient. It is on the soft clay of 
infancy one engraves most deeply the message of the day. The Ballila, the Pispf, 
and the Soviet pioneer are not really in a position to resist the violence of the 
totalitarian credo. In order to be attractive, the new ideology generally utilizes 
the myth of youth, which is destined to comfort the rising generation in the 
face of parents or elders. It also appeals to the most natural trends and aspira- 
tions of the child, the sense of self-sacrifice and devotion to the Cause or idol. 

Even revolutionary systems that eulogize Reason and Enlightenment have 
the tendency to take root in the unconscious, the irrational, and the emotional, 
as though they rested on the most solid rational ground. People are leashed 
by myths and images, such as the “locomotive of history,” or better, the na- 
tion’s “father” or “guide.” The idolatry taught on school benches is, for the 
outside observer, an object of profound amazement.!” One could nevertheless 
seriously ask if it is not necessary to have recourse to such sacred images and 
magic words in order to propel the masses and anchor the new legitimacy? 

Examination of the socialization process in totalitarian countries brings 
to light three important elements. First, an awareness of the decisive impor- 
tance of political socialization. Second, the absolute supremacy conferred upon 
the collective vectors— schools, party, army—to the detriment of all other pos- 
sible competitors, against whom a ferocious struggle is waged. Churches are 
forbidden to say anything but prayers; local subcultures are domesticated, if 
necessary by violence; families soon become silent, as a result of the defiance 
instituted between parents and children. The third particularity of the totalitar- 
ian socialization pattern is the extraordinary simplification of political discourse. 
The phenomenon almost resembles intellectual regression. Whereas the modern- 
ization of societies implies the multiplication of sources of information and 
the development of cross-cutting messages, the totalitarian state returns to a 
single and indivisible Truth. The arts and sciences reflect the Weltanschauung 
of the day, Ideological slogans learned at school and repeated in youth organi- 
zations are again declared or preached in factories and delivered over the air 
waves. Public censorship and private cowardice contribute to make up a world 
where the youth, once he or she reaches adulthod, remains subject to the same 
socializing processes. 
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In reality, the control of socialization is never total. Communist party bu- 
reaucrats, according to Viktor Kravchenko's memoirs, opened wide eyes of as- 
tonishment when, sent by the authorities to travel on the Volga, they saw the 
backwardness of the area. With the new technology of mass media, even the 
most protected nation encounters difficulties in controlling messages from out- 
side. The East German population has the possibility of seeing different modes 
of life through West Berlin telecasts. To a lesser degree, the Leningrad popula- 
tion has access to Helsinki programs. Protesters in Gdansk may be kept in- 
formed by Stockholm broadcasts; the Munich-based “Voice of America” certain- 
ly manages to reach a limited but influential audience in Eastern Europe. The 
fragmentation of the totalitarian society into multiple impermeable castes can, 
in a way, immunize against the consequences of such internal or external revela- 
tions. But the distance between ideology and reality may also become a source 
of fragility. What the regime gains in temporary legitimacy can rapidly be lost 
at the level of efficiency as soon as indoctrinated generations, deprived of any 
critical sense, arrive in controlling positions. It could be argued that the fall 
of the Nazi regime was in part due to the enclosure of the leaders and the masses 
in a sea of chimera in which they drowned —a sea of chimera that assured them 
that they were the strongest simply by virtue of “blood” or “will.” 

An interesting topic of comparative research would be to find out if each 
kind of socialization corresponds to specific weaknesses. Too much permissive- 
ness could bring inconveniences of a different nature, but perhaps they would 
prove as important as too much rigor. 
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CHAPTER 10 


POLITICAL CLIENTELISM: 
A UBIQUITOUS PHENOMENON 


“The clientelistic relationship is one of personal dependence, unrelated to kin- 
P 


ship, which links two persons who control unequal resources, the patron and 
the client, for a reciprocal exchange of favors,” writes Jean Frangois Meédard.! 
This definition stresses three fundamental features of clientelism, which indeed 
implies dependence, reciprocity, and personalization. 

Clientelism forges a relation between two persons of unequal status, pres- 
tige, and influence, thus constituting an original factor of vertical stratifica- 
tion, The clientele relationship is engendered by an asymmetry in the situa- 
tions of patron and client, John Duncan Powell? has analyzed various aspects 
of the client position in rural societies. On the economic level, the peasant’s 
dependence appears in the fact that he possesses only his labor, not the land; 
he lacks also the capital that would allow him to use better technical tools. 
In addition, he is intellectually ill equipped to understand or even know the 
law. He is often unaware of his rights and obligations, and is accustomed to 
endure arbitrary injustice as if it were a natural calamity. In such a context, 
recourse to a patron is a way to surmount handicaps, to pass from what Vin- 
cent Lemieux calls “infra-power” to the immediately superior level of “under- 
power.”? 

The patron who grants protection will lend agricultural equipment and 
advance needed funds. He will give the advice expected from him, he will use 
his influence to moderate the severity of policemen or tax collectors— always 
adjusting his help in such a way that the patron-client hierarchy remains un- 
changed. Examining in detail relationships in a small town of Mezzogiorno 
with the fictitious name of Colleverde, S.E. Silverman* has shown how the eco- 
nomic dependence of the tenant-farmer vis-a-vis the owner, generally a landlord 
living in a distant city, has given rise to stable relationships that confer on the 
patron the role of a true mediator. The key to the patron's power is the linking 
position he occupies in a chain of relationships that extends beyond the small 
world of the client. This is clearly true for rural elites in Italy, as well as in 
Spain, Greece, or Latin America; but it applies also to prominent representa- 
tives of cultural subgroups in many areas characterized by ethnic, linguistic, 
or religious pluralism. In Colleverde, “the most valuable patron was neither 
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the wealthiest nor the most generous, but the one with the best connections.”5 
In exchange for his influence, he receives services in kind and ostensible defer- 
ence from the tenant-farmer, which further nourishes his privileged situation 
and promotes him, to use again Lemieux’s expression, from an “over-power” 
situation to “supra-power.” 

The reciprocity of exchanges between patron and client is observed every- 
where, each one expecting to gain an advantage from the other. This means 
that the established relationship is of a contractual nature, even if the “con- 
tract” remains totally tacit. There is between the compadre and the padre, the 
patron and the father, the very distance that separates elective relationships from 
those between relatives. LaPalombara® has expressed this for Italy by contrasting 
clientela and parentela. Those who have analyzed patronage situations have 
pointed out that the protection accorded to this or that individual is generally 
extended to his family and that the wife of the patron normally becomes the 
“patroness.” But this is not necessarily true. One does not enter into a clientel- 
istic chain if one is nct willing to play one’s part; furthermore, one can more 
or less easily leave the chain. 

Clientelism is a concept that generally interests political scientists because 
the patron everywhere occupies a preeminent place and plays the role of the 
principal intermediary between the center and the periphery. He is an impor- 
tant actor in most political processes, playing a part in the articulation of in- 
terests, communication, allocation of resources, rule adjudication, and so on. 
Certainly one may suspect some political scientists of practicing a kind of con- 
ceptual imperialism, of seeing clientelism everywhere. It is nevertheless signif- 
icant that in the last decade or so, clientelistic phenomena have been studied 
in a wide variety of countries including India, Tunisia, Colombia, Senegal, 
Greece, Canada, Japan, Spain, Venezuela, Italy, Ireland, the Philippines, Turkey, 
China, Mexico, Lebanon, Malaysia. 

J.F. Meédard has stressed the apparently universal character of clientelism 
and has insisted that it is indispensable in understanding polities inside and 
outside the Third World: “It is necessary to admit that the modern political 
societies are penetrated by phenomena of this order to various degrees and in 
different forms”? We know of great mass parties that have reactivated in an 
ideological and impersonal manner the system of contractual exchanges prac- 
ticed in former times around local notables.’ This transformation of political 
machines into producers of services occurs even in Parties that are not in a 
dominant position at the center of the political system. An opposition party, 
in cities where it has a majority, may reserve the allocation of municipal jobs 
or housing for political sympathizers. This practice is not unusual in many ad- 
vanced countries. The political history of Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, or 
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other North American cities could certainly be analyzed from this particular 
i view. f 
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are structured in the Philippines around prestige rivalries; each family strives 
to enhance its position by regaling scores of supporters with entertainment and 
feasts. !? 

The most perceptive studies demonstrate that clientelism is a phenomenon 
that marks all social life. Its political aspects may be perceived as secondary 
by the local community, particularly when the political sphere is not really dis- 
tinct from the social, and when central authorities seem extremely distant. But 
precisely in such contexts, clientelism is likely to lead to an effective structur- 
ing of the political game because it takes root in relationships colored by affec- 
tivity, and it offers a kind of reward for the participation of the village or eth- 
nic group in the national political life. 

To speak of favorable “administzative conditions” means that clientelism 
can only really function in an environment where the structures of the central 
power are themselves accessible to personal influence. But to evoke this kind 
of condition reemphasizes that “the utility of the clientelist notion is not limited 
to personalist, primitive politics.” 

Another essential point about the “social” and “cultural” conditions favor- 
able to clientelism is that this kind of vertical structuring is most likely to take 
place in a historical context that is neither modern nor traditional, but typically 
“modernizing.” John Duncan Powell has expressed this link between clientelism 
and a certain stage of national maturation very sharply: “Two underlying proc- 
esses are largly responsible for the establishment of linkages: state centraliza- 
tion and market expansion.” Such a context is particularly favorable because 
it confers a crucial role on social mediators. The individual living in the periph- 
ery can no longer ignore the center; at the same time, he does not really have 
the means to accede to it. The functions of the patron will be “to relate com- 
munity-oriented individuals who want to stabilize or improve their life chances, 
but who lack economic security and political connections, with nation-oriented 
individuals who operate primarily in terms of complex cultural forms standard- 
ized as national institutions, but whose success in these operations depends 
on the size arid strength of their personal following.”*6 At this stage. when ver- 
tical traditional ties are loosening but have not yet been replaced by others, 
participation in the developing national systern may be greatly stimulated b; 
clientelistic rewards. Ergun Ozbudun’s book on Turkey”? is partly written from 
this perspective. 

These observations point out the fact that clientclism may be transitory. 
Indeed, the evolution of societies creates serious competitors to the patrons. 
With the development of transportation, schools, and media, interest articula- 
tion tends more and more to be carried out through organized grou 
as unions, which represent horizontal struc 
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the traditional patrimonial type with the repressive type of chentelism where 
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also involve some sort of participation for social strata that are just awakening 
to politics. The “captive vote, to use an image proposed by Alvaro Ancisi,”? 
may present the first step toward a nonmediated participation. 

Clientelism usually acts in a conservative way, since it pushes the exploited 
person to reach an agreement with the exploiter and enhances the advantage 
of those who are already in a position of strength in the system. But situations 
arise, based either on ethnic background or class, where former patrons and 
clients find themselves in hostile camps. The work of David and Audrey Smock 
on Lebanon shows that it would be a mistake to overestimate the integrating 
capacity of clientelism.”° 

The example of clientelism illustrates how difficult but rewarding it is to 
formulate a concept that can be applied on a world scale. A study of clientelism, 
even in countries one knows well, can profit by observation of the situation, 
for instance, in Turkey or Mexico. The way the understanding of these phe- 
nomena has been expanded is an excellent example of how comparative anal- 
ysis can contribute to the body of knowledge.” 
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CHAPTER 11 


CONSOCIATIONAL DEMOCRACY: 
AN ELITIST MODEL FOR 
FRAGMENTED SOCIETIES 


The concept of consociational democracy was born directly from comparisons. 
It was internationalized within a few years, between 1967 and 1974, when several 
important books! and articles? were published about the Netherlands, Belgium, 
Austria, Switzerland, and Canada. Shortly thereafter, the concept was applied 
to developing countries such as Lebanon, Malaysia, Cyprus, Colombia, Uru- 
guay, and Nigeria. Obviously, we here consider these countries only for the 
period when consociational democrac 


actually functioned. 

A double phenomenon is common to all these experiences; (1) a vertica! 
segmentation of the population into several religious, linguistic, ethnic, racial, 
or ideological communities; and (2) an instictutionalization of the process of 
Negotiation as it occurs at the level of these communities’ elites. 

The Dutch political scientist Arend Lijphart formulated the concept of 
consociational democracy in the most comprehensive fashion. In coining the 
word “consociational,” he considered and discussed expressions used by several 
authors, finally adopting the word consociatio, which David Apter had resusci- 


tated apropos of Nigeria. Val Lorwin analyzed the organization of “segmeared 
pluralism” 


* without attaching sufficient importance, however, to the phenomen- 
on of cooperation between the elites of various segments, Gerhard Lehmbruch 
first used the word Proporzdemokratie, and later spoke of Konkordanzdenio- 


kratie with regard to Austria and Switzerland. G. Bingham Powell devoted his 
attention mai 


to the phenomenon of “social fragmentation,’ while Jürg Stein- 

er emphasized “amicable agreement?” contrasting with majority rule. Eric Nord- 

linger extended the field of research by analyzing the process of conflict re 

tion in all “divided societies.” The Dutch w 
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Bentley, Truman, and Lipset, between cleavages that cut across one another 
and those that are superimposed on one another. According to these pee 
crosscutting cleavages would favor the stability of a political regime 3 erens 
the superimposition ef several cleavages would badly divide eme an ane 
quentiy foster instability. Then, some scholars working separately in Austris ; 
Belgium, Switzerland, and the Netherlands almost simultaneously discovetes 
a new kind of democracy, one characterized at the same time by a striking on 
ernmental stability and a profound cultural segmentation. So Lijphart propose 
a new typology,* based on the crossing of two dichotomies. 
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not review here. Better to take a careful look at the four “classic” examples 
of consociational democracy. 

Until around 1967 to 1970, the Netherlands® was characterized by the ex- 
istence of five “blocs”: one Catholic, two Protestant, and two secular (socialist 
and liberal), Each bloc had its own political party, and each of the four main 
parties found about go percent of its electorate in its own community. To every 
party was attached a trade union, and union membership was based essential- 
ly on religious and cultural criteria. (In 1954 the Catholic bishops forbade their 
flocks to join socialist unions, under threat of being deprived of the sacraments.) 
Three business and three agricultural organizations functioned parallel to one 
another; all were based on religious criteria. There were three employers’ associa- 
tions: one Catholic, one Protestant, and one liberal; and three organizations 
of agricultural workers: one Catholic, one Protestant, and one liberal. Each 
bloc had its own newspapers. Time on radio and television was distributed 
between four associations — representing the Catholic, Calvinist, socialist, and 
liberal communities— proportional to the number of their members. Many cul- 
tural, sports, and charitable associations had developed in every bloc. But the 
school system was the main agent in the vertical division of the country. For 
75 percent of the youth, socialization was performed in a closed universe from 
kindergarten to university. Under such conditions, as Lijphart pointed out, the 
citizen had very few chances of making friends outside his or her subculture. 
Mixed marriages were extremely rare, In 1960, 94.7 percent of Catholics were 
married to Catholics. The various communities lived side by side without meet- 
ing. 

Before the war, Austria was divided into two camps that lived in a situa- 
tion of latent civil war: the socia 


ist Li 


z and the Catholic one. Many sociolo- 
gists studied the deep split of this country where each camp succeeded in mobil- 
izing a large part of the population. Indeed, around 4o percent of all Austrian 
adults were members in one or the other party. Both parties had spawned nu- 
merous satellite groups and parapolitica! organizations, which penetrated all 
sectors of society: education, mass communication, unions, leisure, and even 


hospitals and cemeteries. Such an impermeability between blocs characterizes 
all consociational democracies. 
A second distinctive feature is the ver 


ical communication that links the 
mass with the elite within each subculture. A corollary to the impermeability 
between subcultures is the internal cohesion of each segment under the leader- 
ship of a unified elite. Indeed, we find the same persons at the head of various 


ical, religious, cultural, or economic organizations in eve 
he Nether 


y community, 


nds, Liiph 


t manages to blish a relatively short list of what 


he calls the “four elires” that hold stra 


positions in each of four major 
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blocs. This managerial concentration is also visible in Austria, and to a lesser 
degree in Belgium, where linguistic cleavages do not coincide with religious 
ones. In Switzerland, where decentralization is pronounced, elites are dispersed 
through several nuclei. ' 

In a vertically segmented political system, a well-organized elite inevitably 
exists within each societal segment, and in each camp the followers show defer- 
ence to their leaders. Necessarily, consociational democracy is more elitist than 
competitive democracy. Leaders of communities would not have sufficient au- 
thority in negotiation processes if their leadership was contested in their own 
camp. This prevailing attitude of deference-confidence has electoral consequenc- 
es. Indeed, the stability of the electorate, which until recently was the rule in 
European consociational democracies, is striking. ; ; 

The institutionalization of negotiation between elites.of blocs is a third 
characteristic of consociational democracy. Certainly elites everywhere follow 
certain rules; but in a consociational democracy, the phenomenon is even more 
pronounced, It is related to the process of interest aggregation. Within each 
camp, the articulation of interests is performed in a very effective way. But since 
no camp is ina position to win a majority, the aggregation must be performed 
by an accommodation between elites. The more important and controversial 
the issue, the higher the level at which a compromise will be reached. Con- 
trary to competitive democracy, which rests on the principle of majority rule, 
consociational democracy retains the principle of proportionality. Each camp 
is represented in institutions proportionally to its electoral strength. But as Lijp- 
hart stresses, the principle of proportionality turns ineffective c5 Saem ES the 
decisions to be reached are of a dichotomous nature — as soon as It is necessary 
to say yes or no. When unanimity is out of reach in parliament or other institu- 
tions, two strategies are recommended. 

First, it is possible to link several problems together in order to try and 
solve them simultaneously by joint reciproca concessions. This is what Austri- 
ans call Junktim.? The second method consists in delegating the responsibility 
for the most difficult decisions to the most influential leaders of each camp. 
Decisions are postponed and transferred to a higher level according to a sys- 
tem founded on proportionality. As a consequence of multipartism and becuse 
of the very small number of independent voters, clections are never realty con- 
clusive. Robert Dahl would say that they are not the “site of decision.” They 
nevertheless translate votes into parliamentary seats. Parliament is the sire of 
decision only for problems that are relatively easy to solve. Much of the time, 


parliament simply ratifies decisions reached at a higher and extraconstitutional 
onltionsa 
Koalitionsaus- 


level by a group of leaders; in Austria this group constitutes 
schuss, and in the Netherlands it forms the Social and Econ 
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Switzerland, decisions are made, if necessary, by the Federal Council, that is, 
by the government itself, which is composed of seven members. In Belgium, 
where the main cleavage is linguistic, a constitutional reform stated in 1970 
that every government, no matter what its political color, would have to in- 
clude an equal number of Francophone and Flemish people. In Belgium, as 
in the Netherlands, certain problems are resolved before the government is even 
constituted, thanks to the mediation of the formateur, who does not necessarily 
become the prime minister. 

These two strategies can be combined, since negotiations in small com- 
mittees, protected by secrecy, have more chance of resulting in an exchange 
of concessions, by Jurktim. 

For a consociational democracy to be established and maintained, several 
conditions are required. First, a certain equilibrium must exist between the dif- 
ferent subcultures. In a fragmented society, if the various subcultures are of 
comparable strength, they will be more inclined to cooperate than they would 
be in a society where one subculture is dominant. The best illustrations of equi- 
librium are to be found in Switzerland and the Netheriands. In Belgium, on 
the contrary, where two big subcultures confront each other, each one fears 
domination by the other. Francophones worry about the numerical supeziori- 
ty of the Flemish, who in turn feel frustrated by the cultural domination of 
Francophones. 

Another factor favorable to the establishment of a consociational demnoc- 
racy is the existence of well-established boundaries between subcultures. A clear 
separation has the advantage of limiting contacts and, so, antagonisms and 
occasions for conflict. As Lorwin stresses, if relations with people from other 
subcultures are rare, occasions for conflict are also rare.® In decentralized Swit- 
zerland the cantons, which are very much like small states, are relatively homo- 
geneous, and it is at the canton level that cultural problems are settled. In Bel- 
gium, most conflicts occur at the frontier between the two communities. In 
Austria, on the contrary, the segmentation has no real geographical basis. This 
ecology of subcultures may partly explain the variety of consociational systems. 

tional democracy deserve 
special attention: the principle of the great coalition, the veto right, and the 


relative autonomy of subcultures. Extending Will 


Besides proportionality, three aspects of consoc 


iam Riker’s theory on coali- 


tions, Lijphart stresses the necessity of integrat! 


as many subcultures as possi- 
ble in the political game. Indeed, Switzerland since 1959 and Austria benween 
1945 and 1966 illustrate the practice of a great coalition. In the Netheriands, 


the four Zuilen never governed together during the fifty years that the consoct- 


ational era lasted (1917-67) but changing coalitions made it possible, sometimes 


for one camp and sometimes for another, to be in gor 


mment. 
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Participation in governmental coalitions certainly represents a guarantee 
of rights for cultural minorities; but it is not sufficient. To ensure the protec- 
tion of different segments, it is necessary to grant them the veto right in do- 
mains of vital importance. In Belgium, for example, since 1970 a parliamen- 
tary decision on a linguistic issue is not considered valid unless it is adopted 
by a double majority: of Francophone deputies on the one hand and Flemish 
ones on the other. 

Too frequent an exercise of the veto right couid bring about immobility. 
To avoid such a paralysis of the decision-making processes, consociationa! de- 
mocracy gives subcultures considerable autonomy in fields of direct concern 
to them. If the country’s ecology makes it possible, this autonomy may take 
the form of federalism. But autonomy may be granted even if subcultures over- 
lap geographically, for example, by a proportional redistribution of public mon- 
ey for parochial schools. 

The consociational formula is not exclusively European. Some other coun- 
tries have practiced it, in one form or another, and with greater or lesser suc- 
cess. Especially notable are Canada, Lebanon, Malaysia, Cyprus, Uruguay, and 
Nigeria. 

The consociational model has been applied to Canada by several authors, 
especially Kenneth D. McRae.? In spite of its immensity, Canada presents some 
analogies with the small Swiss consociazional democracy, if only because of 
the relative linguistic homogeneity of the provinces. But Canadian federalism 
differs greatly from Swiss federalism. The federated states do not necessarily 
constitute isolated subcultures in Canada, nor do their representatives in Parlia- 
ment have a veto right. Rather, it is within parties that consociational formulas 
are practiced. For this reason, Lijphart believes that Canada only. partially fits 
the consociational model, 

Lebanon adopted a certain number of consociational principles between 
1943 and 1975}? As we all know, the precarious equilibrium was destroyed from 
outside. 

An incomplete consociational system was introduced in Malaysia in 1955. 
Not all the necessary conditions for such a system to work were present. par- 
ticularly because the Malays became a majority {53 percent after the separa- 
tion from Singapore. The experiment resulted in a failure in 1969."! 

Nigeria, whose population amounts to nearly one quarcer of the entire 
African population, is characterized by a parceling into hundreds of geograph- 
ically concentrated ethnic groups. In the consociational framework adopt 
in 1957, the boundaries of federated states did not coincide with ethnic cle 
rium in favor of one state in the n 


ages. That situation generated a disequ 


of the country in which 60 percent of the population was concentrated. 
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fall of this first consociational experiment occurred in 1966, A new constitu- 
tion, with real consociationsl features, was adopted in 1979. 

Has Colombia experienced a consociational system? This may be hard 
to defend, since accommodation in‘Colombia involves elites only, never imply- 
ing any structured organization of subcultures. Consociational democracy, as 
indicated in the word “democracy; means a participation of the citizens, even 
if they are divided into isolated communities. To speak of a consociational pat- 
tern in Colombia (1958-74) when the agreement between the two parties estab- 
lished only a monopolistic sharing of power between them by alternation in 
government after each election would be to dilute seriously the incisiveness of 
the concept. 

The failure of many Third World countries in their efforts to adopt the 
British competitive pattern has led several authors to wonder whether the con- 
sociational formula would not be more appropriate for these countries, especial- 
ly when society is deeply divided into cultural, racial, ethnic or religious seg- 
ments. They have asked whether the quest for consensus would not have a 
greater chance of success if it were sought at the elite rather than mass level. 
Among these authors, the most famous is Sir Arthur Lewis. Speaking of West 
Africa,!2 Lewis diagnosed these culturally segmented countries as needing co- 
alitions rather than a government-opposition polarization. His recommenda- 
tion was founded on direct observations; according to Lijphart, it is unlikely 
that Lewis knew anything about the theory of consociational democracy. 

Two pitfalls should be avoided by scholars eager to apply the consocia- 
tional concept to developing countries: (1) the temptation to transform the the- 
oretical model into a normative one; and (2) the risk of inflating the analytical 
category to a point where it might cover situations that have nothing to do 
with the original pattern. 


Paradoxically, it is precisely at the moment when the first signs of decay 
in the consocictional system have been perceived in Austria and the Netherlands 
that this kind of democracy has become fully recognized in comparative sociol- 
ogy and is inspiring increasing theoretical thought. As a matter of fact, the 
“great coalition” was abandoned in Austria in 1966 and was replaced by an 
alternation in power between the “black” 
the 


and “red” parties. In the Netherlands, 


began to break down in 1967. Since then, the five traditional 
parties have been losing part of their electoral support, as new, small parties 
have developed that have protested against the old political game; so much 
so that a few years later, the Protestant and Catholic parties have me 
a coalition, the “Christian union.” In Bel „linguistic conflicts are seriously 


endangering the equilibrium among C >. socialist. and liberal far 


rged in 


ftnelles. Only in Switzerland is the consocietional structure 
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consociational democracy dwindles in three of the four countzies where it blos- 
somed, it is an object of increased interest for some Third World countries, 
which find themselves in a situation similar in some respects to that of Belgium 
or the Netherlands three or four generations ago. 

Are we to interpret the changes experienced by Austria, Belgium, and the 
Netherlands as a failure of consociational democracy? Or, on the contrary, do 


- these transformations attest to the success of an experience that has fulfilled 


its historical mission? A parallel examination of factors that favor the establish- 
ment of a consociationa! democracy and factors that contribute to its decline 
would help us answer this essential question. Most of the time, at a moment 
of great danger, the consociational mortar hardens under an external threat. 
In the Netherlands the consociational protocol was sealed during the First World 
War, in 1917; in Austria it was concluded when the national territory was occu- 
pied by four foreign armies, among them the Red Army, and at the time when 
the national economy had to be entirely rebuilt. In itzerland the consocia- 
ists into the 


tional framework was perfected in 1943 by the cooptation of soci 
Federal Council, at a time when the country was surrounded by German ar- 
mies. In Belgium consociational practices were strengthened, first, during the 
fight for national independence, and later, during World War 1. in the same 
way, the consociational principle was adopted in Lebanon at the very moment 
of national independence in 1943, and in Malaysia in similar circumstances 
in 1957. Except in the case of Lebanon, this coagulating factor had long ceased 
to be operative when the consociational pattern began to decline. 

Historically, religion was the main source of conflict and tension. But re- 
ligious practice has been diminishing all over Europe for the last quarter of 
the century. Meanwhile, the consociational system has fully succeeded in estab- 
lishing a religious peace in Belgium, Austria, and the Netherlands. Historical 
mission accomplished! From that moment, the consociational system can weak- 
en without endangering the institutions, especially the schoo! network, it has 
helped form.” Societies, mentalities, ané behaviors have evolved, in large part, 
due to consociational practices; the struccure of the state may now be fashioned 
to the’requirements of a new social and cultural context. 


Simultaneously, the technological development of mass med particularly 
the spread of televisi anged the channels of social com- 
munication. The religious ceremony oF 
pete with waves that easily cross the walls that insulate subcult 
ist is exposed to socialist messages, and the faithful Catholic is confronted by 


n, has profound 


e local newspaper now have to com- 


nonconformist liberalism. A new cleavage develops, wt 
tions within each camp. Technological changes thus accelerate 
rather the transformation, of the consociational system. 
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In addition, as old problems are progressively solved, others get more and 
more important; we think of demands for increased social protection or a more 
equal share in national income. A double movement occurs, implying the weak- 
ening of vertical cleavages on the one hand and an increasing significance of 
horizontal stratifications on the other. Society itself generates these new political 
issues, And this is possible precisely because the consociational system has al- 
ready resolved religious and ethnic conflicts. 

Consociational democracy in Europe corresponds to a historical phase 
in the development of pluralist segmented societies. And it is its very success 
that permits its replacement, rapidly or slowly, by a more competitive model. 

This historical stage, now over in the Netherlands and other advanced 
countries, at present characterizes scores of Third World countries. Consocia- 
tional democracy was not exported during the colonial period because the two 
great colonial powers, France and Great Britain, practiced other forms of govern- 
ment. Attempts at implementation in the former Belgian and Dutch colonies 
did not succeed, for various reasons analyzed by Lijphart.'* But the consocia- 

tional system is recommended today for a great number of countries in South- 
east Asia and Africa, including South Africa, And some of them will probably 
experiment with it. 
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CHAPTER 12 


POLITICAL CRISES: 
HISTORICAL EVENTS OR 
STAGES OF DEVELOPMENT 


When social scientists analyze the social, economic, and political transforma- 
tions related to the process of historical development, they generally shed light 
On causal factors rather than sequences. It is indeed easier to find generaliza- 
tions at the level of structures than at the level of events, which are by defini- 
tion unique and incomparable. Thus a division of tasks is tacitly practiced be- 
tween historians and sociologists: the former fecus on abrupt events, eruptions, 
and depressions; the latter consider the crisis as an epiphenomenon, as 2 stage 
in the maturation of underground forces. 

This orientation appears clearly if we consider the few attempts made at 
studying historical events from a sociological point of view. The point ts not 
so much to inquire about the nature or the consequences of the crisis as to 
look for its causes, The question is seldom “which” crisis, or tke crisis “with 
what effect”; rather, it is “why” the crisis. 

To that question, many answers have been proposed. Aristotle already saw 
the uprising as resulting from a quest for equality, the majority rebelling against 
a minority that holds the wealth, enjoys the honors, and exercises the power. 
By relating class struggle to the concept of exploitation, Karl Marx modernized 
this fundamental approach. But by emphasizing the importance of “conscious: 
ness” in class alignment, he seemed to admit that psychological frustration may 
nourish tensions and disorders as much as real injustice does. Alexis de Tocque- 
ville was aware of this possibility; he noted that, on the eve of their revolution, 
the French had begun to feel their situation insupportabie, even though the 
reign of Louis xvi had been the most Prosperous of the old monarchy, Tocgue- 
ville explained in Lancien régime et la révolution that revolutions do norr 
sarily erupt following an aggravation in the situation; in fact, the misfor 
that is patiently accepted when it looks inevitable becomes intolerable as soon 
as it seems possible to overcome it. 

Elaborating his theory of revolution, James C. Davies! proposes a model 
that takes into account these subjective and objective elements. A partic 
unstable period is one in which an intolerable gap exists between what people 
expect and what they actually get from government. The author thus 
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central place in his explanation to the “revolution of rising expectations.” The 
gap existing between what is expected from the system and what the system 
is capable of offering engenders tensions and explosions. This approach could 
help explain the frequency and violence of crises in developing countries, which 
often suffer from the weight of prematurely “Imported” demands. 

In an earlier book, Crane Brinton undertook an “anatomy of revolution” 
and as a true comparativist, he tried to shed light on what different revolution- 
ary situations —in Puritan England, Washington's America, France of 1789, and 
Russia of 1917—had in common.? His conclusions noted several general causes 
that modern analyses often stress. What he labeled the incompetence of the 
elite, or institutional blockage, would be categorized today as “inefficiency”; 
the desertion of intellectuals would be approached under the broader perspec- 
tive of a decline in “legitimacy.” 

But these explanations, in truth, do net help us understand the meaning 
and nature of historical drama. They do not tell us what the fundamenta! dif- 
ference is between the American uprising against the mother country and the 
revolution in Paris or the insurrection in Saint Petersburg. They do not help 
us make the distinction, or lay stress on the analogies, between old and recent 
crises, between obvious events and subtle trends. 

Only recently have scholars felt the need of a systematic approach. The 
multiplicity of crises in developing countres has stimulated a theoretical debate 
in which Edward Shils, Samuel Huntingon, Seymour Martin Lipset, Lucian 
Pye, and Leonard Binder have participated on the front line. Adopting the func- 
tionalist perspective, these scholars have found, at a median level of conceptu- 
alization, a few handy “operational” cacegories. 

Their point of view has led them to consider crisis, not so much a result 
of, but rather a challenge to, the politica! and social systems. They have pro- 
Posed generalizations that shed light on the profound historical meaning of 
events more than their causes. For all these authors, crises correspond to the 
emergence of fundamental problems in the development of a nation. Now it 
remains to determine what these fundamental problems are. 

It is a difficult task, for the theore: 
bias the empirical analysis. Those who h 
ical situations have not always detected the 
For the authors of Crises and Sequences in Political Development,’ several 
lutions characterize the process of development: a d 
an evolution toward greater equality, and 2 growth in the capacit 
tion and integration of the political system. These developments o 
sdern” or “mederni 


evo- 


Crises that are inherent in the nature of 


“While traditional social orders might ne pared internal tensi 
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tradictions, the very essence of modernization is a dynamic state based on the 
need to manage and ameliorate the inescapable tensions inherent in the develop- 
ment syndrome.”* This perspective, Lucian Pye explains further, has made it 
possible “to see the problems of the currently developing countries of Africa 
and Asia as being closer to the persisting problems of the advanced industrial 
societies than to the state of affairs associated with traditional orders.” 

Because development is a process that never ends, the inclusion of Third 
World countries in the category “modern” gives a universal profile to an analysis 
of crises, The United States as well as Nigeria, and France as well as Indonesia, 
are submitted to the pressures of these profound movements. The difference 
comes from the fact that a highly developed society can more easily mobilize 
more resources in replying to the tensions it experiences. 

Considering these pressures, the authors of Crises and Sequences in Political 
Development have identified five crises: crises of identification, legitimation, 
penetration, distribution, and participation. An analysis of the crises experi- 
enced by every country in the course of its history would certainly permit the 
recognition of universal trends that imply a transition from local or clannish 
allegiances to a national consciousness, the replacement of divine right by a 
more rational legitimacy, expanding demands for a more egalitarian distribu- 
tion of goods, a growing aspiration to participate, and so on. 

One could naturally contest the validity of such a conceptual scheme. To 
place in the same analytical category the military penetration of peripheral ter- 
ritories with institutional penetration could lead to confusion about very differ- 
ent kinds of performance. There are also some overlappings, such as between 
the crises of identity and participation. Myron Weiner, for example, sees seces- 
sionist movements as expressing demands for an increased participation,’ which 
is not altogether obvious. 

These categories could thus be accepted as hypotheses, provided we add 
one more, which played a crucial role in Europe and could be called the “crisis 
of secularization.” Seymour Martin Lipset points out its importance. “In mod- 
ern times, three major issues have emerged in Western nations: first, the place 
of the church and/or various religions within the nation; second, the admis- 
sion of the lower strata, particularly the workers, to full political and economic 
‘citizenship’ through universal suffrage and the right to bargain collectively; and 
third, the continuing struggle over the distribution of the national income.” 

Interest in such categories is obvious to the comparativist. They can un- 
doubtedly help him understand history; help him link the noisy event with the 
silent underground processes, relate different situations that shed light on one 
another. The “crisis of democracy,” as it has been perceived, shows that the 
so-called overdeveloped countries are in fact probably less developed than some 
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believe. They are not sheltered against the profound angen se A 
between demands for participation or distribution on the one si : as F 
means to satisfy them on the other. The crisis of efficiency is Jaa „an A e 
crisis of legitimacy always remains in the background. Research zioan m 
and Alfred Stepan” on the breakdown of democratic regimes would area t i à 
It would be artificial to draw a distincuon between crises that are “solv- 
able” once and for all and those that reappear cyclically. It is clear D 
tensions manifest themselves in a more visible way than others. But a fa 
is definitely anchored, no national identity is so profoundly rooted t ge 
day or another, it could not be threatened. The resurgence of autonomy m 
ments in old Europe is an eloquent testimony to this. wee 
The global comprehension of crises should permit us to distinguis | £ 

tween several kinds of solutions — from pacitic resolutions to revolutionise "i 
out forgetting the possibility of simply postponing decisions. W a Hew i i 
mands give rise to more appropriate institutions, the vitality of a system an 3 
its capacity for adaptation is reaffirmed. Postponing could become a areh 
instability, itself symptomatic of more fundamental inadequacies. The Wee 
of the French Fourth Republic to resolve the problem of its colonies has been 
rightly considered as one of the causes of its fall. a 

© When it occurs, the explosion can take several forms. Revolt or p u- 
tion, says Jacques Ellul,® depends on whether or not the ilesi te sto 
change. But change itself may go in the direction of progress oe Bact 
For the comparativist, it is certainly a fascinating problem to ask w nich e > 
ments, at a certain moment, make a political system overly or insufficiently 
“advanced.” as 

ad History tells us that crises tend to propagate themselves ae a 
We need only think of the Reformation at the end of the Mide e Ages, A 
Revolution of 1848 that embraced all of Europe, of the awakening of tone 
ties in the second half of the nineteenth century, of the fascist Sea 7 
Europe in the 19305, of the national liberation movements that fe aad 
taneously in forty countries in the 1950s, of the student MNCS at se 
in twelve industrialized countries in 1967-68, of the sudden awakenire of Islam, 
and so on. These phenomena, which spread with the force of a pee a 
lead the comparativist, skeptical about explanations in terms © microbes, 
to inouire about the genesis and mechanics of the crisis. 


The two notions that impress themselves on the analyst are, f ts ; 
sence of a ferment. How many 


he exis- 


tence of an appropriate soil, and second, the presen aes 
Situations, apparently mature for the onset of crisis, do pet a ? Be : 
the model or the agitator is missing? How many cases, conver a Pa i 
dissipate into nothing because the soil was no: appropriate: The independence 


because 
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movement in the United States in the eighteenth century and the ideas of the 
Young Turks at the beginning of the twentieth were not disseminated because 
the potential receptors were immature. We must stress also that the soil may 
Prove sterile for reasons that are Not social or economic but strictly political. 
A police or military control administered in large doses can Prevent the propa- 
Bation of the crisis, even if such a drastic remedy appears worse than the sick- 
ness itself. The manner in which crises in Eastern Europe blow up ina discon- 
tinuous fashion—now in Berlin, now in Warsaw, now in Budapest, now in 
Prague, Poznan, or Gdansk— illustrates the power of these blocking mecha- 
nisms. 

We could also stress the positive role played by political factors in the 
emergence of a crisis. Let us think, for example, of the Chinese Cultural Revo- 
lution, an eruption provoked from the summit in order to purge the system. 
Revolutions engender rites, but rituals, even if totalitarian, sometiines prove 
impotent in regulating the course of social life, It would be an Interesting di- 
mension of comparative research to inquire about the role of the state as pro- 
ducer of crises: territorial expansion, wars, purges, and so on. 

The manner in which each country experiences crises provides another 
fertile field of investigation. The nation that progresses from crisis to crisis has 
long been contrasted with one that resolves tensions in a more peaceful way, 
An interesting question could be to ask whether all systems have the same ca- 
pacity to solve crises, or whether capacities vary according to the kind of crisis, 
Michel Foucault noted the incredible faculty for resistance and adaptation of 
the “bourgeois power” by contrast with'the feudal one.’ In a somewhat differ- 
ent way, well-meaning journalists, and even political scientists, have been known 
to ask whether, for some developing countries, a Strong regime, which might 
be expected to resist crises of identity or participation better, might not be more 
appropriate than a liberal pluralistic system. 19 

Another Interesting dimension of this comparative research consists in iden- 
tifying various Sequences in the succession of crises, which would help a dy- 
namic approach to the maturation processes, It is important to know, as Sey- 
mour Martin Lipset stresses, !! whether it is Possible for a nation to resolve 
Problems one at a time or whether old causes of conflicts amalgamate with 
new sources of tension. Are crises staggered so that they can be progressively 
eliminated, or do unresolved Crises accumulate, creating an explosive situation? 
Most European nations faced successively the problems posed by nation build- 
ing, the consolidation of the state, the political integration of jess privileged 
social strata, and the fiscal redistribution of wealth. On the contrary, the new 


nations of Africa or Asia must face all these problems at once, in the space 


Of a single generation. Countries in which a nationa! identity and the legitimacy 
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olitics 


c », the working class began 
of institutions were strongly rooted when, for example, the working cl et ge 
ingri ve had <perien ally dif- 
to demand the extension of the voting right have had an experier Fe totally I 
ferent from countries in which participation was granted before poea 
T i , i "he simultaneity 
the regime or national integration had been fully established. 7 he a ta l o 
i explanati volitical in- 
of crises, their accumulation, is a fundamental explanation of the politica 
i Š . ` p 
stability in many countries of the Third World. 
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PART 3 


THE CHOICE OF COUNTRIES 


ACCORDING TO the dictionary, to compare means to recognize similarities and 
differences. But scientific comparisons are designed not only to acquire this 
relative knowledge but also to infer general laws from a multiplicity of specific 
cases. This process of induction is at the heart of the comparative method, 
and it may be greatly facilitated by a judicious choice of the field of inquiry. 

Confronted with social bodies whose elements are inextricably intertwined, 
the comparativist must determine the angle that will allow him to perceive the 
variables he wants to study with great clarity. He must find a way to take the 
optimal view that will permit him to draw reliable and rigorous conclusions. 
In a word, he must select a Geld of research that will enhance the significance 
of his prospecting. 

When we speak of the “feld” of the analysis, we are in reality speaking 
of two dimensions. On the one hand, there is that part of the social and po- 
litical system that ts to be compared. The operation we refer to as “segmenta- 
tion” and with which we deal first, corresponds to this dimension. On the other 
hand, there are the number and kind of countries to be included in the analysis. 
Some authors have discussed this issue. Gabriel Almond has recommended the 
regional approach, later challenged by Dankwart A. Rustow. Harry Eckstein 
has drawn up a list of the advantages and disadvantages conn ected with case 
study. Adam Przeworski and Henry Teune have proposed two research designs, 
one for the “most similar systems” and one for the “most different systems.” 
What is missing from the literature, however, is an overview of the different 
possibilities offered to the researcher who has to delineate the area of analysis 
and choese the countries to be included in the comparison. 

Our design here is precisely to di guish the various strategies that are 
open to the comparativist and discuss 4 
nesses, We successively consider the case study in comparative p 


eak- 


cheir respective advantages anc ' 


erspective, the 
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binary analysis, the comparison of rather similar countries, the comparison 
of rather contrasting countries, and the conceptual homogenization of a heter- 
ogeneous field. 

Decisions made by comparativists in determining the field of inquiry will 
naturally influence the choices they make regarding the methods of analysis 
or the conceptual tools to be used. Quantification may certainly be useful both 
in a comparison dealing with rather similar countries and in an analysis en- 
compassing most different systems. But it is clear that the indicators of interest 
for comparing France and Brazil will not be the same as for comparing France 
and West Germany, If socioeconomic data are given so much importance in 
certain very broad comparative studies, it is precisely because these data are 
the only ones that have a relatively homogeneous meaning all over the world, 
The significance of birthrates, mileages of railroad, or energy consumption re- 
mains more or less constant when one passes from Japan to China or Angola. 
The same could not be said of rates of unionization or levels of electoral par- 
ticipation. But the comparativist interested in Western Europe will certainly 
find that hard data on urbanization, literacy, or infant mortality are not sig- 
nificantly differentiated. The discriminatory power of certain variables decreases 
as the observer, instead of taking a general view, considers a more limited and 
homogeneous feld. 

The choice of countries also determines the abstraction level of the con- 
cepts utilized. It is not necessary to fly very high to take a comparative view 
cf communist votes in France, Italy, Spain, and Portugal. Even at this level, 
naturally, notions such as “alienation behaviors” or “protest attitudes” may prove 
useful. But to take an abstract view becomes a real necessity when highly con- 
trasting systems are compared. In the Poland of 1980, the communist vote could 
be interpreted as a conformity vote, while membership in Solidarity probably 
Meant protest behavior. To go to Mass has not the same political meaning in 
Cardinal Segura’s Spain and Rakosi’s Hungary; the mosque has not the same 
significance in Iran and in Turkey. To approach comparatively and appreciate 
the significance of such religious practices, it is necessary to climb up the lad- 
der of abstractions; it is indispensable if one is to carve concepts capable of 
summing up apparently diferent phénomena. 


| 


CHAPTER 13 


ON THE NEED TO SEGMENT 
BEFORE COMPARING 


In a sense, all comparative studies deal with segments, with parts of a society, 
Overall analyses in the tradition of Montesquieu, Spencer, or Weber are becom- 
ing increasingly rare; first, because the social sciences today are more analytical 
and functional; and second, because the progress of knowledge leads sociolo- 
gists increasingly to define and limit their field of investigation. A similar spec- 
ification of research is to be found in physics. The intellectual profile of Nicolaus 
Copernicus, Leonardo da Vinci, or Isaac Newton no longer corresponds to 
that of the leading scientists of today. The distance that separates a Curie or 
a Fleming from these earlier profiles can be “compared” to the distance scpar- 
ating the expert in comparative studies from the political philosopher. The dis- 
cipline matures by dividing the social reality it studies. + 

This is not to say that the holistic perspective has been abandoned. In- 
deed, even great comparativists have contributed to keep it alive—we think of 
Gabriel Almond, Karl Deutsch, Seymour Martin Lipset, or Daniel Bell, Bur 
one has only to consult the best bibliographies devoted to comparative analysis, 
such as that of Robert M. Marsh! (listing 1146 studies) or the more specialized 
one by Stein Rokkan, Jean Viet, Sidney Verba, and Elina Almasy? (compris- 
ing 982 titles), to note the overwhelming predominance of sectorial compari- 
sons. Very few studies attempt to compare, in their entirety, vast political and 
social structures. The division of the syszem into segments is the normal course 
of the comparative approach. Confronted with the complexity of the political 
system, unless he opts for pure theory, the researcher is led to make a choice, 
to divide, to select the phenomenon on which to center comparison. 

We must also state at the outset that the distinction between segmenta- 
tion and the global approach is a matzer of degree. Between the restrictive sec- 
torial study and the global approach tha: loses itself in abstract theory, there 
lies a progression from the particular to the general. In contrasting these 
facets, it is the overal! method that we wish to emphasize. Comparing always 
involves extracting a small or large sector from a society or political system. 
But there is a considerable diszance between, say, an analysis of the politica! 
behavior of farm workers in two countries and a study of the aggicgative func- 
tions of parties in twenty or thirty countries. 


79 
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Comparison has helped in approaching all the domains of interest to the 
political scientist. “Compared institutions” have long constituted a privileged 
field, especially in countries such as France and Germany. But sectorial com- 
parison rapidly began to cope with domains more difficult to identify than par- 
liaments or governments. As political science developed beyond its early and 
exclusive concern with formal institutions, it investigated new fields and seg- 
ments. One could even say that it actively contributed to their discovery, as 
though the distance cultivated by the comparativist allowed him to perceive 
better the key agents of the political process. A good illustration to that posi- 
tive contribution can be found in the pioneering book in which David Truman 
first explained The Governmental Process} in terms of exchange and interac- 
tion between diversely structured groups. Later on, functionalists adopted this 
approach, which led them to recognize the political game as resulting from 
a multiplicity of actions that were performed by actors with different goals and 
means. 

Broadly speaking, comparativists have developed their investigations in 
three directions. First, they have considered the politically relevant groupings. 
Pressure groups, parties, and trade unions, as well as bureaucracies and ar- 
mies, have attracted the attention of many scholars and inspired a lot of com- 
parative works, At a higher level of conceptualization, studies have even been 
conceived on phenomena more difficult to define, such as “oppositions.” Robert 
Dahl inspired this kind of comparative study. In Political Oppositions in Western 
Democracies,* he combined the sectorial delimitation with a geopolitical one; 
in Regimes and Oppositions, § on the other hand, the comparison included Latin 
America as well as India, and Japan as well as tropical Africa. But the indisput- 
able dilution of the argument that resulted from this extension makes clear 
that it is generally useful to couple segmentation with a rigorous and consis- 
tent selection of the countries being compared. 

Political processes have constituted a second important field investigated 
by the comparativists. The processes of opinion formation, socialization, com- 
munication, decision making, implementation, legitimization, and the like, have 
been studied with increasing care. Here again, a spatial delimitation has often 
proved to be an indispensable corollary of segmentation. It is clear that issues 
such as the political role of the military, the decay of parliaments, or even the 
growth of the state take on a different meaning according to whether we con- 
sider Black Africa or North America, the Soviet bloc or Western Europe. To 
decide whether the philosophy of the leaders influences the content of govern- 
mental output, itis of course necessary to limit the analysis to countries situated 
at a rather similar level of development and characterized by the same kinds 
of ideological cleavages.® 
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Comparativists have considered various social categories. They have con- 
trasted women with men, young people with adults, Protestants with Catholics, 
white-collar workers with blue-collar workers, and so on. Special attention has 
been devoted to political elites and, generally speaking, to sections of the popula- 
tion reputed to be important in the decision-making process. A comparative 
study of their social origins often makes it easier to understand their behavior. 
The role played by the army in Portugal, for example, becomes clearer when 
one considers that the majority of its officers came from the lower middle class 
and not from upper social strata, The same remark could apply to Nasser’s 
Egypt. Some analysts have explained the course taken by the Iranian revolu- 
tion by the rural origin of the bulk of Islamic students. Others have clarified 
some major contrasts existing between European socialist parties by the different 
proportions of trade unionists or intellectuals among their activists. 

Our purpose is certainly not to review the many segments on which the 
analysis may focus. Rather, what we intend to do is to emphasize that the com- 
parativist is very much at liberty to choose his own way of approaching reality. 
The “political system” is an abstract whole that covers a multiplicity of institu- 
tions, processes, behaviors, and groups. As a function of the segments he selects 
and according to the geographical field he considers, the comparativist will 
orient his efforts toward extremely different analyses— some ambitious and some 
more specific, some broadly significant and some more limited in scope and 
meaning. The choice of a limited segment seems to make possible imaginative 
and valuable comparisons between widely differing polities. But it is not an 
absolute guarantee of relevance. When the parts extracted from the political 
systems function in highly contrasted environments, they have nothing in com- 
mon but their name. To compare municipalities in India and Sweden, for ex- 
ample, has proven artificial and finally uninteresting. 

Many books could be mentioned, the results of which have proven disap- 
pointing because the segments were extracted from such different political sys- 
tems that their comparability is very low. The book by Jean Blondel on World 
Leaders,? which considers all “heads of government in the postwar period,” 
has such weaknesses; the chapter devoted to “routes to leadership,” for exam- 
ple, raises problems due to its lack of consistency. Whar sense 1s there in com- 
paring the “regular ministerial career” in the Middle East and in the Atlantic 
and communist worlds? Aren't we here misled simply by verbal similarities? 

What is the meaning of comparatively studying the “duration of leadership” 
when the nature of the leadership is so different? It is true that the book has 
the merit of raising such questicns. 

The book by Kay Lawson dev 
Parties in France, Guinea, and the Un 
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lems either. The intention of the author was to complement a theoretical ap- 
proach to political parties with the richness and specificity of three case studies, 
As Lawson states, “no political institutions operate in a vacuum, political par- 
ties least of all”? But the shift from abstract theory to more empirical compar- 
ison brings about the paradoxical result that one doubts whether it makes sense 
to ask the same questions of such strikingly different situations. 

The practice of segmentation indeed raises the important strategic prob- 
lem of how to control the impact of the national context on the sector ana- 
lyzed. The risk is obviously that of going too far in erasing the overarching 
context wherein each sector of social life takes root. What, for example, is the 
meaning of a comparison of parliaments if it neglects the impact of the environ- 
ment on these institutions? One knows full well that the efficiency of the same 
“worthy” institutions can falter according to the social context. This is particu- 

larly apparent when one tries to “export” them without taking into account 
the psychological and social structures on which they are based. As Roy Macri- 

dis! and Henry Ehrmann"? stress, those who study interest groups always end 

by reaching a point beyond which the explanation of the differences moves out- 

side the framework of any “theory of groups”; the contrasts must then be at- 
tributed to some element buried in the cultures, social structures, or political 
systems considered in their entirety. 

The number of political paities and the nature of the electoral rules have 
no automatic consequences for the functioning cf a system. Their significance 
and impact depend on the specific attitudes of members of those political par- 
ties, or on the attitudes of citizens voting according to legal regulations. As 
Richard: Pride points out, a “stable democracy” coincides with certain party 
structures only in countries where democratic institutions, creeds, and prac- 
tices were long established and preceded the multiplication of parties and the 
development of mass parties. 

In carrying out relatively restrictive sectorial division, the researcher natural- 
ly runs the risk of neglecting history, an error denounced by Georges Balandier.¥ 
The facts, institutions, and events are infused with a subjective dimension that 
disappears if one considers these facts, institutions, or events out of context. 
One cannot isolate a segment of social life without reducing its profound “mean- 
ing.” In this spirit Georges Lavau reproaches Maurice Duverger for explaini 
political phenomena in exclusively political terms. What is lacking from Duvert- 
sf political parties, Lavau claims, is not only the study of their 
eoetrine end their social composition “but also the study of the types of soci- 
h the parties move and of the economic conditions and historical 
tcoming. But 
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vau have advanced our knowledge of the political party? The study of diges- 
tion int vitro constituted a fundamental stage in physiology. The configurative 
study cannot produce the same results as the sectorial analysis. 

One must stress the fertility of the sectorial approach. Paradoxically, it 
is often by “eliminating,” insofar as possible, the contextual data that the analyst 
manages to bring out the causal relationship, the interaction between factors 
that can be observed and their cumulative effect." To isolate artificially cer- 
tain social strata from their sociological context in order to make a comparative 
study of the behavior of the working class, or women, or the younger genera- 
tions can be even a means of weighing the iraportance of cultural variables. 

Some comparativists have argued that the practice of segmentation is possi- 
ble and fruitful even when the countries under consideration are very different. 
They have proposed to overcome the difficulties related to great contextual varia- 
tions by undertaking what Stein Rokkan called “second order” comparisons. 
What they compare is nota determined variable, isolated froin its context — 
say, the propensity to vote in France and in the United States—but rather hierar- 
chies, pattems of interconnection between a cluster of variables— say, W hether 
women or uneducated people in France and the United States tend to the same 
degree to vote less than men or women with higher education. As Sidney Ver- 
ba writes, “from the point of view of the achievement of equivalence in mea- 
sures, this type of comparison controls for many of the contextual differences.”” 
Verba himself, with Ahmed Bhatt, later proposed a study where the attitudes 
of the lowest stratum in India and the United States were compared, although 
there exists a great objective distance between the situation of American blacks 
and that of Harijans.'7 

Once the comparativist has decided which part of the political system: or 
sector of society he wishes to study, he has another decision to make. He has 
to choose the countries to be included in his analysis. 
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CHAPTER 14 


THE CASE STUDY IN 
COMPARATIVE PERSPECTIVE 


It may look paradoxical to include the case study among the strategies open 
to the comparativist. However, many comparativists make use of this strategy, 
relying not only on monographs written by others but often doing the research 
personally. They may concentrate on a country they know particularly well, 
or even go in search of multiple confirmations of their hypotheses. This is what 
Barrington Moore! did, for example, with a series of analyses centered on In- 
dia, Japan, and the Chinese Empire. Reinhard Bendix’s Kings or People? is 
another good illustration of this strategy of selecting a limited series of historical 
cases— here Great Britain, France, Germany, Russia, and Japan—to inspire and 
sustain a general reflection. In such studies the author asks the same questions 
of the different countries he considers; Bendix, for example, systematically tries 
to evaluate the role of wars in nation building or how intellectuals contribute 
to mobilize people. And that set of issues gives consistency to the work. The 
comparativist may also sponsor collective endeavors designed to shed light on 
a precise issue through the contributions of various experts. 

However, most monographs cannot be integrated into the comparative dis- 
cipline. Very often, a study limited to one country emphasizes the uniqueness 
of the situation considered. The researcher tends then to concentrate his inter- 
est on the Gestalt, the way in which different parts of the system combine to 
make up a unique whole. The role of intuition can be large in these analyses, 
which accounts for the fact that they sometimes diverge so widely from one 
author to another. When faced with a series of explanations of equal plausibil- 
ity, the comparativist hesitates. The heterogeneity or absence of evaluative cri- 
teria makes the choice difficult, and often makes impossible a theoretical inte- 
gration of the accumulated knowledge. 

In this sense, Sidney Verba is right to say that one can validly explain a 
particular case only on the basis of general hypotheses.? All the rest is uncon- 
trollable, and so is of no use. Alfred Grosser puts it differently: “In a certain 
sense, no monograph is scientific. There is science only if the analysis of a 
d straightaway as a case study: thar is to say. if one 
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The nature of the problem thus is an important factor for deciding whether 
a case study will be of value for the comparativist. Studies focused on struc- 
tural or systemic data have rather good prospects because the political system 
already provides a universal matrix; that is, it exhibits a generally relevant set 
of issues and alows a translation from one particular experience to another. 
This translation may become more difficult when the field considered in the 
monograph implies the kind of intimate approach that only history can pro- 
vide, Case studies dealing with segments of the political system, such as par- 
ties or parliaments, generally are more relevant to a comparative perspective 
than, say, analyses devoted to ideologies. The problems in this field could be 
illustrated by The European Right,‘ edited by two leading historians, Hans 
Rogger and Eugen Weber. Here, eleven specialists studied rightist ideologies 
in as many countries. Although they focused on the same main issues, which 
were clearly defined in the introduction, the monographs did not really lead 
to a comparative synthesis. 

One cannot hope to approach a psychological reality without going down 
to a level where universal scientific categories lose most of their sharpness. Fa- 
bian ideology or Russian nihilism are clearly very specific trends, not to be 
evaluated with objective measures; nor could one easily fnd anything like “or- 
leanism” outside of France. This is not to say that comparison is of little inter- 
est in gaining an understanding of such matters. The comparative perspective 
is facilitated when, like Weber in his classic study of religious ethics, the analyst 
emphasizes how political ideology affects political behaviors or processes. 

Recent works by Giovanni Sartori and Giacomo Sani, Jean Laponce,” and 
Samuel H. Barnes and Max Kaase® open new perspectives, thanks to survey 
techniques that complement the historical approach. They shed light on the 
functions, rather than on the nature of ideological phenomena. Research on 
political culture shows that it may be interesting to take a comparative view 
of different configurations of values. But such research has also demonstrated 
how difficult it is to objectively measure subjective beliefs and representations. 
Intuition is always a better guide in approaching this kind of reality. But then 
translating the knowledge into general terms becomes much more difficult.’ 

The case study results from confrontation and aims at generalization. Na- 
turally this generalization can be found at different levels. To view Morocco 
in the perspective of the Arab world, to consider the Nazi experience within 
the framework of the totalitarian model, or to study recent Turkish history 
in the light of problems raised by development means including the monograph 
in a series of comparative studies. Sometimes the genera! perspective is clearly 
stated, and sometimes it is implicit. But it must be present for the monograph 
to become a real case study. 
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The case study is normally conceived within a theoretical perspective. It 
js meant to illustrate constant features of certain broadly significant situations 
or processes. When the French historian Paul Veyne analyzes ancient Rome 
in the light of cultural pluralism in general,'® he produces a work of interest 
to all sociologists or political scientists. In the same way, any study on nation 
building has to take into account the The First New Nation by Seymour Mar- 
tin Lipset. 

This generalizing trend is even clearer when the monograph is written by 
a comparativist. As a matter of fact, many researchers have tested or developed 
general models within the framework of a single country. We think here of 
the works of David Apter on Ghana, James Coleman on Nigeria, Fred Riggs 
on Thailand, Michael Hudson on Lebanon, and Lucian Pye on Burma. If we 
consider this last case, we see how, by pondering the problems of this new 
Asian country, Pye made certain theoretical observations!! that have since been 
widely recognized and discussed in studies on political development and com- 
munication, No modern society can take shape unless complex and efficient 
large organizations develop; but the case of Burma makes it clear that such 
organizations cannot be established in the absence of informal communica- 
tion between citizens, that is, in the absence of an adequate social context. 
The French “bureaucratic phenomenon,’ as described by Michel Crozier, '? also 
shows that cultural models may be important elements in the dynamics of or- 
ganizations. These works exemplify how a case study may bring to light sig- 
nificant factors and variables neglected in more inclusive comparisons. Limit- 
ing the analysis to a single country has the advantage of allowing the researcher 
to study the subject in depth. 

The case study becomes “heuristic,” as Herry Eckstein would say, when 
it contributes to the refinement of a theory. To study Malaysia as a consocia- 
tional democracy means distinguishing explanatory elements that become inte- 
grated into the cumulative knowledge of this type of democracy. To note, for 
example, how little resistance the consociational model offers to excessive gov- 
ernmental responsibilities, as in Lebanon, leads to a better understanding of 
the rules of the game in such a system. These examples illustrate how the case 
study, far from passively depicting sociological rules, contributes actively to 
their depiction. 

This appears even more clearly when the case considered is “clinical” or 
“deviant? and thus focuses on a critical or exceptional situation rather than 
an average or illustrative one. By studying the end of the German democracy, 
Karl D. Bracher identified which weaknesses may be decisive in such critical, 
even if fortunately rare, situations.'* Juan Linz’? considered the 
in the same perspective. The radical rejection of an imported c 
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complete dislocation of a nation-state may be phenomena of special interest 
to those studying Iran or Pakistan. The absence of socialism in the United States 
has long constituted an enigma. Considering the causes of that relative “anom- 
aly? Werner Sombart at the beginning of the century ventured to say that so- 
cialism would cetainly soon develop in America.'6 In a more recent work, John 
H.M. Laslett and Seymour Martin Lipset explained why this prospect proved 
to be a mere “dream”? Here, the specificity of the American “case” appears 
all the more clearly since it constantly referred to the European gencral model. 

An analysis of deviant cases is of great interest because it may disclose 

new causes and oblige the observer to develop or reformulate his theory.'® Holt 
and Richardson rightly stated’? that all scientific disciplines advance by pro- 
gressively solving a certain number of puzzles or unanswered questions. It is 
clear that political science also progresses by clarifying enigmas—by explain- 
ing, for example, why underdeveloped India has managed to keep a democratic 
regime. The analysis of deviant cases is at the heart of the comparative method. 
Indeed, comparison is at the forefront because it directs the researcher to cases 
worthy of interest; and at the same time it in turn calls for new explanations 
to be included in the theoretical model. 

We need not consider case studies only in terms of their contribution to 
general knowledge. One could give many examples of research techniques or 
methodological approaches that derived from monographic studies and have 
since been used in comparisons. Thus, “tree” analysis, which consists of select- 
ing a series of dichotomous variables according to their explanatory potential, 
has been elaborated for one country and then used for many comparative stud- 
ies.2° Few scales of “attitude,” “authoritarianism,” “nationalism,” or “alienation” 
have been directly drafted on a comparative basis. Nevertheless, the best ones 
are naturally meant to be used in this extensive manner. 

While devoting our attention to the case study, we have not forgotten that 
comparison normally implies the confrontation of several units. Ata minimum 
there will be two countries; at a maximum, there will be all the nations on 
earth, considered historically. 
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CHAPTER 15 


THE BINARY ANALYSIS 


A binary analysis is a comparison limited to two countries that have been care- 
ully selected according to the subject. Although it is the most natural method, 
the binary analysis is not necessarily the easiest. We can distinguish two kinds 
of binary comparison: implicit and explicit. 

Binary comparison is implicit in the perception of any “other,” thought 
of as different, continually seen in relation to the observer's own culture. This 
implicit system of reference can throw light on our knowledge of a subject in 
a remarkable way. By a kind of dialectical process, the view from afar strength- 
ens our reflections on ourselves, our own culture, and our own society. One 
knows one’s own country better when one knows other countries too. Perhaps 
Ralf Dahrendorf’s penetrating look at German society owes something to his 
having lived in England. By going abroad intellectually, one acquires points 
of reference. It is possible that certain specific features of French culture ap- 
peared clearly to Tocqueville only after he could see them in the light of his 
intimate knowledge of another culture, the American in this case. 

We could list several reference books on such and such a country that are 
the work of “foreigners.” Written from a distance, they allow a more percep- 
tive survey. Tocqueville's is one of the best studies of American society. Elie 
Halévy’s contributicn co the knowledge of nineteenth-century England is well 
known. Louis Dumont’s work on India, as well as Jacques Berque’s on the Arab 
world, are famous in the very countries they describe. So are the study on Nor- 


«way by Harry Eckstein, on England by Richard Rose, on Italy by Joseph La- 


Palombara, on Germany by Lewis Edinger, on Japan by Bradley Richardson 

and Edwin O. Reischeuer—to exemplify how the American perspective has con- 

tributed to a better understanding of some countries. “There are people born 

to observe from outside,” stated Stanley Hoffmann. “The distance they enjoy 
. . tends to positively compensate for exile and uprooting.”? 

Explicit binary comparison is on a different level of systematization, Fre- 
quently it makes use of the historical method, no doubt because this approach 
enables one most easily to find out what determines the uniqueness of each 
nation. As 2 matter of fact, binary comparison permits a kind of detailed con- 
frontation that is almost impossible when the analysis encompasses too many 
cases. Thus its prime interest lies in that it makes possible a study in depth. 
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ry ceparson sometimes seems the best way to undertake a study 
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China in the framework of 4 ' i i 
Asian countries a P oe ee eae p o konulara 
m l y try tos problems connected with demography 
deremployment, and famine. On the other hand, someone interested i ate 
structures or mobilization of the masses would a l bek: e S 
! s no doubt find it more meaning 
ful to compare China and the USSR. A comparison between Germ: DN 
Japan could be justified by the various institutions these two ee hes 
in common, by historical period, by type of industrialization, by ent a 
servants and the army, and so on. For those interested in Roronedn fa oa 
Germany could pair with Italy. With England, Germany ieee : en 
used by those studying the industrial revolution. Germany tnd ates be 
studied together in the framework of an analysis of unstable Beetles Th 2 
examples show the breadth of possibilities open to comparative a a 
A One specific advantage of binary analysis is the possibility of caver i 
litical life as a whole, including institutions, structures, cultures. A 
and recruitment processes. There are few studies of such magnitude but he 
are feasible. A book on Japan and Turkey edited by Robert E Ward al Dank- 
wart A. Rustow® is a good example of the results that can be obtained Roa 
kind of endeavor, At the same time it illustrates the almost inevitable fr igm > i 
tary nature of these many-sided comparisons. One cannot see ata gl creat 
what makes Turkish and Japanese experiences unique. Only ai hik 
reading chapters dealing with various aspects of development in iy 
two countries, is the reader able to assemble the parts of a global knowledge 
and to reflect on it. Baie a 
One pitfall of such broad studies is that they normally imply contribu- 
tions by a series of experts. To undertake research on the E and differ- 
ences between Soviet and Chinese communism” is no small task AA ? 
derstandable that experts in one of these immense and hecmedicwoeld oe 
not be specialists in the other. But there is always the danger th at coll ie : 
ton among many authors of different sensibili i X ewe 


es may result in some loss 
homogeneity in the collective work. Many books BE ie wo ee 
studies are in fact unintegrated series of monographs pur sl by side are 
Another serious risk attached to binary strategy is that the compe son 
may be based on a subject that is clearly more appropriate to E han 
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Binary comparison may often throw light on certain key sectors of the 
political system. This appears clearly in The First New Nation.? Here, Lipset 
was interested not only in the configuration of fundamental values in the United 
States and Great Britain, he also asked questions about the impact made by 
these values. His results, based on a historical analysis, have recently been con- 
tested; and it is interesting to consider that the argument was triggered by an- 
other binary comparison, this time based on surveys. By undertaking in-depth 
surveys on samples of English and American citizens, Wendell Bell and Robert 
V. Robinson?? were able to confirm the doubts of certain sociologists concern- 
ing the egalitarian nature of American society, which is rather frequently shown 
as being in opposition to the elitist British model. Differences in perception 
and judgment appear to be more striking between groups of different status 
within the same country than between the two countries. 

Opposing two strongly contrasting countries is often perceived as a way 
of more surely appreciating the relations existing between systemic variables; 
if the same factor produces the same effects in two very different situations, 
its influence tends to be confirmed. Such a strategy is of relatively low cost be- 
cause the researcher takes only two countries into account. If social mobility 
tends to have common effects on partisan preferences in two contrasted coun- 
tries, there is a chance that social mobility can be effectively considered as an 
autonomous factor. In comparing the English situation and the Italian situa- 

tion, Paul R. Abramson has thus been able to state the importance of vertical 
social mobility on political behavior and to contradict the idea that such mobili- 
ty essentially benefits the right wing.!! What is common to two particular situa- 
tions should not be the result of the context, which is by definition different. 

Despite its merits, the binary strategy is often powerless to make a dis- 
tinction between what reflects the cultural context, the political system, or a 
particular variable. The boldest theoretical attempts to isolate what seerns to 
be a result of the context have not met with great success, Henry Teune and 
Krzysztof Ostrowski tried this in studying local American and Polish commu- 
nities. !2 “The central problem of comparative analysis is to succeed in extract- 
ing what is true in a general way, from data influenced by the context,” they 

At the same time, they admitted they had reached a semi-deadlock. To 
climinat iables affected by the context when almost all variables are affected 
leaves the research with a somewhat meager utility for understanding local 
American and Polish communities. Its interest for the comparativists’ strategy 
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sity of the researcher, at a certai ; 
ity searcher, at a certain moment, is to expand the analysi 
similar countries. : analysis to other 
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CHAPTER 16 


COMPARING 
SIMILAR COUNTRIES 


Binary comparison sufficiently highlights each national case for the specificity 
of each to be noted, no matter what separates them. The full originality of 
each country paired stands out whether one compares France with distant Japan 
or with nearby Italy. It is clear that the comparative exercise cannot be the same 
when the political entities compared show many similarities or extreme con- 
trasts. 

This distinction takes on its full meaning as soon as the study is extended 
to a large number of cases. One does not compare trade unions within West- 
ern Europe in the same way as one highlights the differences between political 
processes in developed and developing countries. The significance of the re- 
search, its methods, its viewpoint, and its results will vary according to whether 
the analyst considers relatively similar or contrasting countries. 

We must insist on the word “relatively” Indeed, neither similarities nor 
differences are absolute. They are clearly a matter of viewpoint and perspec- 
tive. If you look at a chain of high mountains, the landscape will change ac- 
cording to the position of the sun in the morning, at noon, and in the evening. 
Viewed from afar, South American countries present a series of analogies that 
become much less evident when one crosses the ocean to look at them more 
closely, allowing the contrasts to appear. A comparison between relatively sim- 
ilar countries may aim at noting similarities OF differences. For example, some 
researchers may concentrate on rural unemployment in order to bring out the 
others may consider 


common features peculiar to Latin American countries: 
the communist nations to stress the contrasts existing, within this relatively ho- 
mogencous world.) When we draw a distinction between the comparison of 
similar countries and the comparison of contrasting countries. we do not refer 
to the objective distance thar separates the nations under study; our purpose 
is to make clear two strategies. Although both strategies intend to pive weight 
„they imply very 


to the comparison through the selection of a consistent fi 
different approaches. The comparativist may try: £0 shed light by contrast on 
intend to benefit by a certain 
tionships and evaluate marginal 
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on significant recognized differences; in the second, the starting point is a rela- 
tive similarity. 

A comparison vetween “relatively similar” countries sets out to neutralize 
certain differences in order to permit a better analysis of others. This strategy 
is at the heart of the comparative method. As John Stuart Mill once stated, 
it is by reducing, insofar as possible, the number of interacting variables that 
one has the means to observe the influence of factors one wishes to study. It 
is easier to test the weight of certain institutional rules on political behaviors 


by choosing democracies that have common roots than by incorporating au- 
thoritarian regimes or pseudo democracies into the analysis. We know that the 
comparativist, unlike the chemist, can never eliminate the impact of the environ- 
ment. No two nations in the world would enable the researcher to measure 
the influence of the Protestant religion or certain rules of ownership “all things 
being equal in other respects.” What the researcher can do is to increase the 
pertinence of his conclusions by carefully choosing the political and social en- 
tities he decides to compare. 

For the researcher who studies political systems, analogies are to be sought 
either in the sociocultural environment of those systems or in their structures 
and features of operation. The homogeneity will be more a cultural one if, 
for example, Anglo-Saxon countries are chosen, and more a structural one if 
the researcher decides to study single-party regimes. 

Similarity is not necessarily linked to proximity. Nevertheless, in the search 
for analogy the most natural approach is to limit the analysis to a geographical 
area that, in effect, delineates a homogeneous milieu in more than one respect: 
history, culture, level of development—so many dimensions can be used as ele- 
ments of control. Today, all the major universities in advanced countries pos- 
sess specialized centers on-Latin America, Africa, Southeast Asia, and the Mid- 
dle East. 

The regional approach presents both advantages and risks. The advantages 
are evident. First, this strategy ensures in the most natural way a control over 
those variables that the observer would like to keep constant so as to better 
analyze variables of interest. The area study, then, normally gives more 

sis. It is often the relative similarit 
erence and its causes to be apprec 
ing on a relatively homogeneous field, the comparativist increases his o7 her 
capacity to do in-depth analyses. Finally, limiting the study to a consistent group 
of countries makes it possible to clarify the issue. Many questions take on thei 
true dimension within a particular area. There would certain 
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A multitude of nations have experienced the same shock of colonization, have 
reached independence together, and have found themselves confronted with 
the same ethnic divisions. In this situation there are many elements that call 
for an in-depth analysis of the ways in which groups and Parties crystallize 
and the ways in which vertical structures succeed in accelerating national inte- 
gration and filling the institutional vacuum at the center, 

Of course, neither problems Pertaining to the construction of nations nor 
structures of the “single-party” type, such as they develop south of the Sahara, 
are the sole prerogative of Africa, In this sense, research of this kind n 
challenges those who are interested in political development in 
text. But the choice of a relatively homogeneous field also en 
results to be gone into more deeply in order to break up Categories that have 
become insufficiently discriminating. The single-party concept, applied to Black 
Africa, turns out to be too loose to make a clear distinction between situations 
in Guinea, Senegal, and Cameroon, This is why Coleman and Rosberg choose 


to contrast the “pragmatic-pluralist” model with the “revolution 
model, 


aturally 
another con- 
ables theoretical 


ary-centralizing” 


The selection of “relatively similar” countries normally leads one to situate 
the analysis ata median level of generalization. By limiting the analysis to Africa, 
or even to the Maghreb or the Sahel, the comparativist will no doubt be in 
a position to rest theoretical explanations —to appreciate, for example, the role 
of social class or religion as factors of history. But he or she will not overlook 
the fact that paths of development, historical actors, and opposing forces are 
not the same in Africa, Latin America, and Southeast Asia. 

When the hypotheses to be tested are clearly formulated, however, com- 
Parative analysis can embrace worlds larger than one we 
comparativists have thus attempted wide sector-based subjects such as the role 
of the armed forces,’ bureaucracy,’ mass communice, 
and political oppositions, !2 Irving Louis Horowitz has tried somewhat ambi- 
tiously to connect the African and Latin American situations by examining 
the mixture of bureaucracy and charisma, of extralegal power and rationaliza- 
tion, that affect a number of single parties in the Third World. His study 
is sufficiently abstract to allow: this kind of comparison. Bur it wouid be more 
difficult to envisage an overall comparative analysis thar would consider the 
African and Latin American political systems in their entirety, No author, to 
our knowledge, has attempted an undertaking of this Scope. Its pitfalls would 
doubtless be on the same scale as the enormous differences existing ben 
the two continents, 


Il-defined region. Many 


ation, religious forces,!! 


veen 


Some areas lend themselves well to a coordinated study, a: 
not. Latin America, as we have seen, has 


(2o 
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roach; it has stimulated the formulation issue clicks pie 
$ those of Robert D. Putnam! or Martin Needler.!5 Black nE ce 
ihe same kind of interest. Other regions of the world lend T Me €$5 eas- 
ily to comparison because contiguity does not involve cnong pa $ 
opies. There are, of course, demographic and a ais; 
Thailand and the Philippines, Indonesia and Burma, a } EE 
sia. But from the political, social, and cultural pointi Nl ie 
a diversity that comparison cannot yield a cumulative i ane i 
mous book that attempts to cover nine countries of Southeast Asia 
contain a single synthetic conclusion. “South-East po ee 
state, “that corner of the continent flanked by China an pe 
the most heterogeneous regions. . . "18 Most studies devote pole te 
Asian mosaic, even if they make an attempt at coordination, cannot - 
otherwise than by a series of monographs. bie oe 
The Mediterranean remains an area of choice for geographers ane 

ians such as Fernand Braudel. But a political scener e soon i ns ; 
in making a comparative study of the northern and a ee Hi 
“sea in the middle of the world” unless he or she has ma os re 

few elements, such as the importance of parental relations ipsi r i 
Indeed, all the exchanges of civilizations have not orree P i 
sions between the Arab and Greco-Latin worlds. a ee i 
thousand-year history, the southern shores attained independence don 


I Ota 


two generations ago. ! rie ae 
In spite of their diversity, the countries of Western pe ys 
ive literature estern E 

tial similarities. Nevertheless, the comparative literature oni fi 
; i i7 Is this Decaust srox- 


as a continent, is less impressive than one would expect. a re 
imity makes one more aware of differences? Some of che best ee eo 
at Europe from an integrating point of view have been wae Foes 
the other side of the Atlantic. This is no doubt because sa ee $ es 
out more clearly from a distance, Many European authors ren tO see tts cs 
—and to note that no two are identical—while American au 
placed to look at the whole forest. "8 : 

Considered from a distance, high rates of de: 
large membership in political parties arema A 
Political systems. At first glance, so are the mediated ch 
game, the recruitment of elites through cooptation 
tarian aspect of power.!? The place of the Tate! : 
ceived as unique by one who considers it from the o 
The depth of political antagonisms also appears 
considered from a long distance. 


toral parti 
features of 
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The American Leon Epstein?° stressed the existence in Europe of strong 
mass parties and the political significance of social cleavages. Otto Kirchheimer, 
from the United States, first noted the evolution of Western European Parties 
toward broad undifferentiated catchall Parties.2! More recently, Peter Merkl's 
Western European Party Systems? Proposed an all-embracing view of the forces 
of change at work, and cited the significance of Verdrossenheit, signaling that 
more and more people are dissatisfied with the classical political forces in Eu- 
rope. Stephen R. Graubard’s A New Exrope3 Tepresents another interesting 
attempt at portraying Europe. Even the European scholars who contributed 
to this book made clear efforts to consider their Own continent from a certain 
distance. The same remark could apply to Gordon Smith's Polities in Western 
Europe? in which the author, although an Englishman, managed to achieve 
a comprehensive view of the whole continent. 

Nevertheless, we find more wide-ranging works on “developed” countries, 
“advanced” or “postindustrial” societies, “pluralist” or “Western” democracies, 
and parliamentary regimes than on Europe as a continent, By a numerical logic 
the Europe continent is represented more than any other in these researches, 
Lawrence C. Dodd's Coalitions in Parliamentary Government, ?5 for example, 
covers seventeen countries, only two of which (Australia and New Zealand) 
are not in Europe. R hert Dahl's Political Oppositions in Western Democracies?s 
examines ten countries, nine of which are European. Douglas W. Rae, analyz- 
ing The Political Consequences of Electoral Laws,?? studies twenty countries, 
only four of which are not European. Although all these authors shed an inter- 
esting light on European countries, they do not define their field according to 
sociocultural criteria peculiar to the old Continent, but according to systemic 
features. In these thematic studies, the Atlantic becomes a river, Australia moves 
into the boreal hemisphere, and Japan marks the Far West. 

The background of a common configuration of characteristics gives mean- 
ing and substance to comparisons between similar countries, The regional ap- 


proach, states Lijphart, “should not be used indiscriminately, but oniy when 
it enables the control of a maximum number of variables. In this regard, cer- 
tain small regions can offer more Possibilities than large regions.”?* The four 
Scandinavian countries have been one of the favored fields of com ; 
it is true also thar the number of sociologists Per square kilometer is greater 
in Scandinavia than anywhere else in the world. 

But countries of relatively similar cultures exist that are not ne 
James A. Bill and Car} Leiden have studied the Processes of modernization in 
a Middle East that extends from Morocco to Pakistan, passing through Sudan, 
Turkey, and Iran. In reality, Islam defines the telative homogeneity Of ci 


considered,?? as one chapter of their book testifies. Michael Hudson. 
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ing the “Arab world,” has chosen a more limited field to analyze PoR a 
identity and legitimacy.?! His criteria too are not geographical, but cu ie $ 
Arabism depends as much on a conscience and a will as on faire suc a 
RTE or religion. The presence of this Umma al arabiya, the ees 
entity of all “Arab brothers,” renders the maturation of nation-states in this pa 
of the world difficult, and studies of them valuable. T 
Anglo-Saxon nations are a good example of a discontinuous series of n 
tries united by a common political culture. An abundant literature has con 
devoted to them. One can ask if what they have in common Peba 
in the balance than what differentiates them. Thus geographical proximity is 
neither the sole nor necessarily the best way of defining a relatively ea 
world. Some countries can be in different continents and yet present x p 
similarities. Cultural kinship or historical heritage can have more weight t an 
proximity. But other characteristics can enable comparisons between countries 
that are at the four corners of the earth. One could thus choose France, the 
USSR, Japan, and Austria for a study on state centralism; or jope Kong, oie, 
apore, Uruguay, and Luxembourg to form a series of ministates; or Cana : 
Malaysia, and Yugoslavia as multiethnic entities. 1f the “tropical Africa of Co e- 
man and Rosberg includes the Congo, for example, it is because the ae 
is more a political than a climatic one. Unlike the geographer, the oie 
scientist naturally gives priority to factors that concern the functions of politica 
Cte not always easy to make a distinction between sociocultural COE 
and political structure as the two intercommunicate, and an analogy at one 
of these levels generally leads to an analogy at the other. But the emphasis may 
be either on culture or on structure. When Karl Dietrich Bracher analyzes he 
persistence or even the new spreading of ideologies within the Western world 
contesting the thesis of their decline, he values cultural criteria of homogenci- 
ty. When Klaus von Beyme, on the contrary,?? studies interest groups in se 
racies,” he highlights systemic analogies. The influence of pressure eunan cir 
methods, and their insertion into different parliamentary, governmental, aeii 
istrative, and party organs is analyzed against a background of pluralist sue 
ly similar. Certainly it makes 


tures and institutional mechanisms that are large ww E E 
more sense to explore attitudes of elites and their TE : ie a- 
tively homogeneous field than in very different paak Indeed, a Paroma 
tonal research designed to study these issues,?* and projected to inc ude a 
tries like Morocco and Jamaica, gave birth to a comparative synthesis devote 

to Bureaucrats and Politicians in Western democracies.2$ The os y Sered 
Eldersveld, Jan Kooiman, and Theo van der Tak on Dutch elites, which shows 
the re 


Fer ahi RAA ANIA] 
clative isolation and subordination of higher civil servants vis-à-vis pa 
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mentary elites, brings to light features remarkable only in reference to situa. 
tions where deputies or partisan elites exist. The book on Sweden by Thomas 
J. Anton,37 in the same way traces a high-level bureaucracy th 
only in comparison to rather similar countries, 

William A. Welsh’s introduction to Comparative Communist Political Lead. 
ership,38 also shows how the choice of a clearly defined are 
tinence of the questions the comparativist 
by isolating the communist world that one 
acteristics, as well as the singularity of e 


at proves Original 


a improves the per. 
Poses of the political reality. It is 
succeeds in Grasping its specific char- 
ach country. Under observation, the 
balance that each communist state finds between classical apparatchihj and 
experts, ideological or instrumental orientation, or open recruitme 
tation often proves to be original. Nevertheless, the feature 
system define the homogeneity of the field considered. 
Comparison between relatively similar cou ntries is carried out 
background of few or many characteristics that are more 
When the heterogeneity of the field is very great, how ever, the loose and weak 
analogy often makes it impossible to reach any significant conclusion. At the 
point where the analogy becomes too loose, another strate 


nt or coop- 
s of the communist 


against the 
or less deep-seated, 


By can be effective, 
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CHAPTER 17 


COMPARING 
CONTRASTING COUNTRIES 


“Analogy” and “contrast” are obviously relative notions. In one sense, no com- 
parison is possible unless there are both analogies and contrasts. One does not 
compare identical objects; nor does one compare objects that are unique or 
mutually exclusive. No two countries are identical; two countries always have 
something in common. 

Depending on their objective, at times comparativists will emphasize simi- 
larities, at times differences. They will tend to look for differences in contexts 
that are roughly similar or, on the contrary, will try to find analogies in con- 
trasting political systems. But comparison will always be made at the point 
where the analogy cuts across the contrast. All comparisons are based on anal- 
ogies; all comparisons are also contrasting in a sense. This is true no matter 
how many countries are considered—two, fifteen, or one hundred fifty. 

A comparison between contrasting countries, in the sense we refer to here, 
is a comparison implying (1) that attention is fixed on phenomena presenting 
a maximum of contrasts, and (2) that these contrasts are of broad significance 
and delineate political areas defined by systemic features. “Contrast.” in this 
perspective, is not synonymous with trivial difference. It is of a general character; 
that is, it implies that the situations under consideration have been chosen for 
their exemplarity. In this perspective, a comparison between France and Great 
Britain will imply that the two situations are considered profoundly different. 
The differences that will be registered will not be attributable to history or to 
some irrepressible national character, but will emphasize elements that, in a 
general way, could bring into contrast systems that are stable or unstable, cen- 
tripecal or centrifugal, two-party or multiparty, or Anglo-Saxon or continen- 
tal. For such a comparison to be fruitful, each country must be representative 
of a type, a class, a conceptualized category. 

To compare the Soviet: Union and the United States with the idea that they 
represent opposing politica! worlds d with the underlying conviction that 


such a study can throw light on certain features that generally differen 
ontrasting compzrison. Such 
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types of society, is 


re more or le analogous or ¢ 
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eks to identify spec 
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or rules. At this stage, we must distinguish between a 
contrasting worlds and a comparison of specific situations to exemplify a genera] 
reflection on a single process, a single phenomenon. Samuel Huntington! and 
Reinhard Bendix? have found it fruitful to contrast the process of moderniza- 
tion or national construction in America and Europe. In such studies, the con- 
trast enables the comparativist to understand better the essence of the process, 
to render its definition clearer, to discern its components, and to establish con- 
nections between certain contextual variables and its particular manifestation. 
But comparison here is not designed to enlighten, through contrast, the specifici- 
ty of two worlds. 

As in the North America versus Europe example, the contrasting compar- 
ison is frequently based on two sets of similar countries. One can thus con- 
trast a few Mediterranean countries with a few from northern Europe, or in- 
dustrialized countries with nonindustrialized ones, or traditional societies with 
secularized ones, or modern nations with developing ones. All these major di- 
chotomies can nourish, and have nourished, comparisons between contrasting 
countries. 

In the harsh light of contrast, the heterogeneity of the groups thus consti- 
tuted suddenly becomes indistinct. Only the prominent features that character- 
ize these groups remain, at a high degree of abstraction and generalization. 
Comparisons between strongly contrasting countries try to find through delib- 
erate simplification the key to knowledge that would otherwise be unattainable. 
This process of “stylization” is all the more necessary as the internal heteroge- 
neity of each of the two sets of contrasting countries increases. 

~The idea of making a frontal contrast between democracies and totalitarian 
regimes is almost as old as the emergence of totalitarianism, It was developed 
first by Hans Kohn,3 then by Zevedei Barbu,* Hannah Arendt,’ Robert Tucker,® 
Carl Friedrich and Zbigniew Brzezinski,’ among others, Many critics have 
stressed that a fundamental contrast between pluralist democracies and modern 
dictatorships is obtained only by making a questionable amalgam of all forms 
of totalitarianism, in particular fascist and Stalinist forms. In fact, this approach 
eliminates a whole series of differences that are irrelevant to the central con- 
trast. But such a proceeding certainly helps us to better appreciate the core 
of essential features. Concepts of totalitarianism and democracy take on mean- 
ing only in a comparative way. For this reason, definition of such systems may 
appear excessive. But the force of such definition also stems from this same 
simplifying power. 

The so-called developing world is clearly multiform. Those who have made 
close studies of it have emphasized how difficult it is to distinguish its general 
features amid the profusion of political and social forms. Characteristically 


comparison that opposes 
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his is an undertaking that meets with greater success when one enai 
3 Id from a certain distance and considers it, as Lucian Pye did, ee fe 
ee to the Western experience. The “non-Western political process, to take 
Paena an title chosen by the author, then seems to pee a iets 
er of constants — characteristic features: the personalized cae of a GE 
ae considerable freedom of maneuver of the national elites, t “ep š oa 
central institutions and the periphery, the confusion x een nes 
on the emotional and T mee cee eee pas Hien 
eS, ¢ n. Some of these “fea y Si 
RA or Arab countries could question the ri 
bene “rules of the game.” Again, certain specialists on Europe have 
ee oe A posed sintlstities of the Western experiences that serve as 
estioned the su 3 a as 
ee PE their account, many of the TE roke eae 
acterize non-Western political processes ere applicable, ma s paroa 
to certain fragmented and centrifugal Western systems. ( E y; pes 
nence of the contrast studied is a function of the internal a PAF ia 
and the potential for a of such comparisons is lin! th 
i cy ie types proposed. l 
ant ae ieee he “stylization” implies a reduction, oe pases 
the at times decisive advantages of such an approach. To hee P one 
tually the characteristics of the political game in the Thir } Memes eee 
eerie and one that is full of pitfalls. Just such an a i is at 
abled the extremely interesting contemporary ae a po nee 
i arisons between developed and deve oping worlds. is alvas 
light of an antithesis present in the analysis, either explicit or caer 
the surface, that the perception of the particularity of a world r ee 
This method of comprehension presents Certain weaknesses | c ape 
between contrasting countries often tends to concentrate oh ie ja 
“abnormal” types. It is to be regretted that, in this pee an 7 
even become a means of distorting the reality, instea @ eS a 
Sometimes too, the contrast leads to an exaggeration om ts : ane 
state the antithesis between “under-development and over-power” on ti 


ver” o other is to reproduce 
hand and “over-development and ungeeee ies oe n T en pet 
ee ted with each kin ty- AC 
i ive way locks connected with each x 
in a figurative way the dead! : aye 
5 ? í w wW ve, for exam 
same ae one would have no difficulty in showing eee , for f 
ia Re ee i isi 2 leed, it is not necessary 
- “ove r” is in new states. Indeed, i } 
3 r over-power” is 
Pee cos ae ; itical vacuum gapes beneath the feet of 


The same weakness of intermediary 


to go far in depth to realize that a po 


magne eu ee tater decisively reduces his means 

structures that reveals the majesty of his position decisively reduce pie 

of action, Practorianism may be only “the revelation that, in spite of eppea 
eet il, eee € SARIS 
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ances, African societies are not in reality governed, that they suffer not from 
an excess of power, but from a lack of power partly due to the weakness, even 
the absence of a party. The African state is, in fact, a feeble state?! At the 
other extreme, to evoke the “under-power” of developed states is at the same 
time to stress the inefficiency of decision mechanisms obstructed by too many 
demands; that is, victims of the excessive pressure exerted on political organs 
that have become incapable of meeting rising expectations. 

The radical nature of the comparison between contrasting systems may 
cloud the reality of change. Evoking primitive societies, Pierre Clastres was 
right to stress how ethnocentric our conception of state and our religion of 
work are. In fact, the originality of primitive societies is so great that, by refer- 
ence to them, all modern societies, Western and Eastern, belong to the same 
“macroclass.” But it is certainly regrettable not to explore also possible signs 
of congruence between those contrasting social types; Clastres himself appears 
somewhat aware that embryonic elements of a nascent power exist even in the 
most primitive village."! 

One might expect that the concept of functional equivalence would play 
an important part in comparisons between contrasting countries. In fact, those 
who study contrasting worlds tend to stress the specificity of each type. Scholars 
who oppose the totalitarian and the democratic worlds do not talk of “partici- 
pation”; they know the difference between participation and mobilization. Those 
who have contrasted traditional societies with developed societies, or new states 
with old ones, have perceived the many differences in their means and even 
their aims. Of course, concepts such as articulation of interests or aggregation 
of interests are indispensable to the comparativist for creating a bridge between 
situations felt to be radically different. The functional equivalences guide the 
approach, But they disappear as soon as the analysis becomes a little more 
detailed. Often all that remains is the label, the thread that enables compara- 
tivists to “visualize” the difference. 

The contrasting strategy does not consist in stressing merely the more evi- 
dent or seemingly vivid contrasts. Like the mountaineer who, on reaching a 
summit, discovers other heights behind it, so the expert in comparative studies 
proceeds by fits and starts. The contrast between democracy and totalitarianism 
appeared originally as a statement of the obvious. But it did not take long to 

„perceive to what extent these concepts are in fact superficial. To amalgamate 
Nazism ard Stalinism goes against common sense. The most contemporary 
political research tends to stress to what extent a concept such as that of totali- 
tarianism is a reducing agent. Even authors such as K.D. Bracher,!? who sees 
some value in this simplification, stress that the concept really applies only to 
the three decades 1922-53. Bracher questions, at the same time, the pertinence 
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of another general label, that of “fascism,” which could lead to e 
the specificity of each experience and particularly to overshadow ing : e HG 
ences between movements that are, to a greater or lesser extent, po PE 
or reactionary. Nazism is to be distinguished, if Bracher is to be a fee i Bar 
ticularly by the emphasis placed on “socialism and racism, the p i gior 
ification of the land and country people, and the ghee the mar 
concept of Volk over that of Stato, as cultivated by Mussolini. Thus ; new a 
trast can come to light behind the first, and often tends to superse e X : en 
while our perceptions progress and become sharper, they continue to fs Sp 
contrasts: new contrasts, which spring into view, like those mountains : a 
pear only after the hiker has reached the first summit. The Sata oe 
torship does not convey the variety of regimes to be found un ae r k el. 
But within this “nondemocratic” world, comparative knowledge often advances 
1 wi ew contrasts. 
a Ane go beyond the difference between polyarchy and nesponi io 
borrow the conceptual categories carved by Robert Dahl, so ane the value g! 
other contrasts comes to the fore. It is in closely analyzing nood pogona 
regimes,” which predominate in the contemporary world, that Juan Linz was 
able to bring out what differentiates authoritarian regimes from SET 
regimes. His approach is exemplary, as he defines the nondemocratic 5 : 
by referring to the positive aspects of democracies, and Wi 
by opposing them to totalitarian regimes. The definition he shee tot x ets 
thoritarian systems retains a set of negative criteria: limited plural ism a sener 
of elaborated ideology, and absence of intensive political mobilization. 
The incisiveness of the comparative analysis can increase as the field agde 
consideration narrows. It can be more significant to study concrasts ageing from 
the existence of federal structures or from a strong ethnic fractionalization in- 
side Europe than to study the same contrasts on a world sedle, esac 
The contrasting strategy may become sharper when the 2R mG 
the bipolar model and defines more than two categories— socio oeta Ope 
that will remain clearly delimited and very different. All typologies, in a way, 
‘isons of this kind. One can contrast tne Third 
World with the Western world in an overall (i.e., simple) way or tackle the same 
problem by contrasting a whole range of stages on the road lading $ econe 
development, cultural secularization or the differentiation of rp 
Rustow has distinguished some stages that could repreeeni just as many 
gories, depending on whether the emerging nation is = the “pre pee ne P 
the “decisive” stage, or the stage of “consolidation. 14 Hs a more cane 
Bruce Russett and his colleagues’ have “divided maning uo five ee ; 
senting different levels af economic, social, and cultural growth. These catego? 
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a tae : 5 ER 18 
identify, at each phase of a process, determinant variables, in what manner CHAPT 


political structures evolve, and how they are affected by or themselves affect 


the changing of infrastructures. 


But the notion of contrast tends to get lost as the analyst differentiates 
a greater number of less contrasted categories. At the end of this process, the 
comparison may retain nothing of the contrasting strategy. The comparativist 
who tries to embrace a very large field, but renounces the identification of broad 
contrasting types, must look for a universal empirical key in order to arrange 
the nations of the world: some measure that has similar significance for all 
the countries studied. Such a standard instrument is not easy to find, 
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THE CONCEPTUAL HOMOGENIZATION 
OF A HETEROGENEOUS FIELD 


In comparative studies there is never a totally ome ae field. ke 
is always the observer's viewpoint that gives a certan unity to t : Ce B 
and it is the analyst who decides which elements constitute actors O 
E to Ferdinand de Saussure, “the point of view creates Deas 
ject.’ The most diverse scholars, from Oswald Spengler to Raymon ae 
considering the Western world as an entity, all make a conceptua es oe 
whether it be of a historical or a political nature. Certainly there oe a = 
world without the elements of which it is composed, but neither is there a x 
ern world without the analyst's integrating yiewponi This inser eae 
bly implies a certain simplification of reality, but all abstracncn ey ae 
reduction. Roy Macridis pointed this out when he said: Come in i 
abstraction; concrete situations Or processes can never be compare as Ke 
Every phenomenon is unique, every manifestation is unique, €V = ae y 
nation like every individual is in a sense unique, To compare t mmaa a 
select certain types or concepts, and in so doing we have to distort the unig 
and the concrete.”! MEP iaie 
All comparativists conceptually homogenize their fie even w bi y : 
their selection on purely physical criteria. No series of nations ise po 
chanically. When Robert A. Dahl and Edward R. Tufte decide to examine r 
small-sized democracies? to identify their main features, they are jor Bes 
by the atlas. They are guided by structured hypothe sy ens) can One 
out that a relationship exists between the size of the nation an i NPG eae 
of individuals to organize in groups, the capacity of minorities efen 
selves, the freedom of the citizen, and the men a See Bere 
PE E Aa y Si a a signif- 
n elements as criteria. But the feld of 
selection. Dankwart A. Rustow was 
ihity isnot an inherent characteristic 


nt group is to establish more system 


; Seni scope 
1 phasized that “co in poraina 
F eI a auhich is actriputed bythe 
of every given series of objects. It is rather a quality which is attributed by 
f every given 


apically h 
AN er” r aeity never appears automatcauy. The 
point of view of the observer”? Homogeneity n PI 


wa 


} 
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researcher detects it in the structural or cultural elements that seem relevant; 


in this sense, the homogenization process is always the result of an intellectual 
process. 


Obviously, however, the conceptualization may be greater or lesser. It ap- 
pears to be less when the field is determined by spatial criteria and to be some- 
what more elaborate when its boundaries follow cultural outlines that do not 
coincide with continents or subcontinents. It also seems to be relatively simple 
when the elements held to be important can be observed directly. The prudent 
comparativist does not choose countries by chance; he is guided by pertinent 
criteria. The presence of coalition governments can lead to a comparison be- 
tween Belgium, Norway, and Italy. In such a case the “homogeneity” appears 
to be almost factual; it seems that the field presents itself naturally, not that 
the researcher invents it. The mechanism of conceptual homogenization is much 
more apparent when the researcher has to manufacture a key; that is, has to 
develop an analysis that enables him to extrapolate further than the countries 

initially taken into consideration so as to include other countries that function 
according to the rules he is studying in the comparison. 

This conceptual modeling, the fundamental procedure of comparative stud- 
ies, merits special attention. The more heterogeneous the field of analysis, the 
clearer is the effort to make it homogeneous. Some specific examples of com- 
parative research will serve to illustrate the mechanism of this approach. 

Consociational democracy exists only insofar as it is perceived by the ana- 
lyst. In a sense, it does not exist before the concept is formulated. The com- 
parativist determines the elements that will be for him factors of homogeneity. 
An analogy between Belgium, Canada, Switzerland, Holland, Austria, or even 
Malaysia and Nigeria is the result of an intellectual process.* The explanatory 
hypothesis necessarily exists before any selection of countries to be studied. 

The “bureaucratic empires” studied by S.N. Eisenstadt are presented as 
a series of intermittent points in time and space, for the author studies the Ro- 
man and Ottoman Empires as well as those of the Habsburgs and Incas. In 
order to formulate the conceptual framework, Eisenstadt proposes to consider 
particularly “the place of the political system in the social structure and the 
major interrelations between the polity and other subsystems or spheres of the 
society.” His “centralized bureaucratic empires” are defined notably by a cer- 
tain degree of differentiation in their structures, by the existence of autonomous 
political aims, and by a sort of legitimacy. Thus these are hybrid regimes that 
only an analysis of this type could manage to define in a systematic way. It 
is no longer to factual history that one looks to find the key to the disruption 
or decline of these empires, but to the fundamental relationships between cer- 
tain political and social structures. Similarly, Juan Linz, Samuel Huntington, 


an 
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and Clement H. Moore analyzed authoritarian situations, particularly guer 
ing how different categories of regimes could evolve, whether they were regimes 
of a military nature or not, revolutionary or not, ideological or pragmatic, Re 
ulist or bureaucratic, oligarchic or popular, and so on. Within the group outline 

ac the outset, several lines of research then appear, 1n obedience to laws that 
may vary. Here are some of the best examples of the conceptual homogeniza- 
on of a heterogeneous field. 

ee oe ae of authoritarian systems, Guy Hermet and Alain Semele 
delineate the heterogeneous field of what they term “bastard regimes, ee 
that are somewhere between totalitarianism and democracy. They emp ie 
that the formulation of a hypothetical model must precede a pee Ue 
This hypothetical model enables them to define their area of stu ean c ges 
asis of their analysis. Three ele- 


i ic he most pertinent cases, as the b 
articular, the most pertinent cases, 
as ystem: the con- 


ments are contained in the definition of the “semi-competitive” s spit 
ciliacory power of the bureaucracy, the absence of totalitarianism in the st 
est sense of the term, and the will to integrate the working cascs pen 
into the project of statehood by mobilizing them in a noncoercive way. es 
structural features of the semi-competitive system lead the comparat ane as- 
semble “a large variety of ‘eccentric; ‘baroque’ or simply disconcerting eas 
Thus, Hermet and Rouquié follow the same procedure as ne Par pa 
Lijphart: the formulation of the integrating concent comes ae eae 
ation of the apparently heterogeneous universe they inten to su y rs 
Knowledge will be increased through such organization of an apparently 


1 4 “< a arp 
heterogencous field, as the preliminary step toward an analysts of the concrete 
i amework, more than anything 


operation of a power system. The conceptual fr pye ana i 
else, helps the scientific knowledge of social or political P eromena dyana 
Itis notable that a historian like Paul Veyne defends this strategy, Hoe that 
facts are emphasized by their place in an intellectual construction. Do 
temporal continuum is only a didactic framework that perpetuates t ; 2 
narrative tradition. Historical facts are not organized by period or ae e, ut 
they do not need to be replaced in their time, but grouped uncer 


by notion; 

Y x { | + Perry ma- 

their concepts History does not study man in time; it studies human ma 
1 pts...- y 


P 
terials subsumed under concepts. Ss Y 
Any comparison that leads to a typology may result in diferent homoge 


i 2 fram the spe 
ing processes When studying single-parcy regimes, one moves from Wg spe 
serves to define a field that is no longer 
The whole of the political system 1s 


to the general; the sectorial analysis then 
} 1 arall was 
studied partially, but in an overall way eee 
reintegrated around the chosen variable: here the number Of parties, €i me : 
eo i tructure of power elit he level of politica! 
the role of parliament, the structure of power eites, OF the a P ; 
development. {tis the whole of a political system that is studied comparatty 
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Where do the possibilities for homogenization end? For the political scien- 
tist, they end where the homogeneity of situations is not particularly obvious 
on the political level. The prominent political role of the military,’ or factional- 
ism,’ may be good inductors of conceptual homogenization because they have 
direct and observable consequences on political life. On the contrary, one of 
the main reproaches that can be leveled at theories of “convergence,” reg exam- 
ple as they were formulated in the 1960s, is to have underestimated the funda- 
mental political heterogeneity of the capitalist and socialist systems compared, 
That industrial societies share common problems and perspectives is indisput- 
able; and it is certainly true also that the logic of industrial organization can- 
not remain without consequences for politics. Today, mobilization appears to 
be less important than in the past in the Soviet Union; parallel to this is that 
the role of the state has increased in all pluralist democracies. But are we enti- 
tled to detect a trend toward “democratization” in the move toward bureaucratic 
rationalization that is developing in Soviet Russia? And what about the resis- 
tance of the creeds, beliefs, and values that cement two highly self-conscious 
systems? Zbigniew Brzezinski and Samuel Huntington implicitly condemn any 
excessive homogenization; it would be simplistic to imagine that human history 
might someday enter a single socioeconomic or political mold.'° 


The five strategies set out here analytically, as concurrent ones, are seen 
in practice to be complementary. They correspond to different points of view 
as well as to different degrees of abstraction and conceptualization. All phe- 
nomena can be submitted to these approaches and can gain effectively from 
being examined from these different angles. Through case studies, comparativ- 
ists have brought out the importance of certain variables. Comparison between 
relatively homogencous countries enabled theories, models, and typologies de- 
vised on the basis of comparisons between contrasting countries to be perfected 
or revised. On the other hand, these same comparisons between contrasting 
countries have led to the formulation of general laws that would not have ap- 
peared in a binary comparison. 

It may be inferred that approaching a field of research by a single path 
gives only a partial view of reality. The qualitative progress represented by the 
passage from one strategy to the other enables an advance in knowledge, a 
revision of theories, and the perfection of concepts. 

Let us consider, for example, the field of bureaucracy. The case studies 
of Lucian Pye on Burma, Fred Riggs on Thailand, and Michel Crozier on France 
have contributed a sophistication that was out of reach for any theory of orga- 
nization. Meanwhile, in contrasting several phases of development, Reinhard 
Bendix has stressed that bureaucracy is not defined in the same way and does 


aya 
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not correspond to the same functions in countries where it is just appearing 
and in countries that have been industrialized for a long time. On the other 
hand, one needs to study a relatively homogeneous area, such as Western Eu- 
rope, to see features that do not interest the expert dealing with problems of 
bureaucratization in African countries. In another context, that of countries 
in the process of modernization, B.F. Hozelitz has examined the relationships 
that exist between the structure of bureaucracy and the system’s performance. 
Using yet a different approach, S. Eisenstadt has homogenized the field of bu- 
reaucratic empires. Each approach is characterized by a different way of look- 
ing at things, and each fosters a cumulative progress. 

The same remarks are applicable to many other domains. Whether it is 
political parties, electoral behavior, or the role of the armed forces, a list of 
complementary works springs easily to mind when one considers these five 
strategies. The generalization that the concept of totalitarianism has made pos- 
sible has led to the establishment of invaluable analogies between totalitarian 
regimes of the extreme left and those of the extreme right. These comparisons, 
although sometimes considered hasty, have encouraged specialists in compara- 
tive studies to analyze both communist and fascist countries with a greater 
sophistication. By a kind of dialectic movement, a rereading of the Hitlerian 
experience in the light of these discussions enriches the ambitious syntheses 
dealing with totalitarianism. A problem matures as the research develops, in- 
viting, in an almost natural way, researchers to direct their investigations in 
such or such a direction, depending on the gap to be filled and the progress 
registered. 

Those who consider the problem of governmental stability at a worldwide 
level may be attracted by Tocqueville's hypothesis: the more equal the distribu- 
tion of wealth, the greater the stability. Bruce M. Russert?! and Tatu Vanhan- 
en?2 have tried to test it by taking into account a large number of countries. 
But when a more limited and homogeneous field is considered, other variables 
take on a particular meaning. Party systems, electoral behaviors, and institu- 
tional rules become important subjects of interest. Considering a single nation, 
Harry Eckstein} has oriented his research toward still different variables, such 
as the attitudes of the elite. 

Comparativists are also evidently guided in their choices by their tastes, 
that 


choose 


their knowledge, and the material possibilities open to them. It is unlik 
two researchers, studying the same problem at exactly the same time, w 

the same countries. The same researcher, at different stages in his career, can 
be led to consider different fields. Michael Fiudson. for examp! | 


le has studied 
ie, as stuGied 
q 


vel — A arire iper on trv l enaino 4 E 
development problems by concentrating on just one country, Lecanon, and then 


by examini 1g a large number of countries as co-editor of the World Hand- 
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book of Political and Social Indicators, and then again by limiting his focus 
of analysis to Arab countries. 
In reality, a researcher’s freedom of choice is great unless, of course, the 
problem is too closely linked to a determined context. It is evident that the 
i countries to be considered in the framework of a study on consociational democ- 
racy stand out with a certain compelling force; the fact remains that even for 
i such a study, the five strategies are open—a comparison between contrasting 
| l countries implying the choice of an exterior pole of reference, such as centrifu- 
| gal democracies or homogeneous societies. 

| The comparativist can therefore give his preference sufficiently freely to 
| any one of the five strategies, but his choice will have consequences for the 
| method he adopts, particularly insofar as statistical data are concerned. He 
| will not rely on the same kind of quantified information if he studies similar 
countries or contrasting ones. The same remarks could be made at the level 

| of the concepts and theoretical frameworks utilized. Functional equivalences 
ii are more valuable for comparisons between contrasting countries than between 
l similar countries. But by focusing on contrasts, the comparativist will be led 
| to refine categories that, as Giovanni Sartori stressed, as they become over- 
strained run the risk of losing in intensity and clarity what they gain in “exten- 
sion.” Indeed, the choice of countries, the formulation of concepts, and the 


adoption of a method are not independent, successive decisions; they are inex- 
tricably linked. 
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$ As wE have seen in preceding chapters. (WO conditions contribute to the qual- 
H ity of comparative studies: (x) the accuracy of the conceptual tools, and (2) 
i the consistency of the fields selected. To be a good cameraman, it is nor sufficient 
} to have a good camera. It is also necessary to determine the proper distance 
} sight, to use the most appropriate background, and to 
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and the best angle of 
le lens. In the same way, 


decide whether to choose a soft-focus or a wide-ang, 
ated computers co not automatically produce interesting 
ieatific process, the analysts must rely on 
their subject adequately, discover the 
a pertinent field from the social 


even the most sophistic 
comparisons. At cach stage of the sc 
their creative imagination to approaca 
right techniques and methods, and single out 
reality. 

The next stage is te assemble the 
Indeed, the scientific spirit will ne 
for example, that the Iralian society is more prone to cop 
«derstand the reasons for the differences 


accumulated findings in a mea 
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se the progress of scientific knowledge 
thesis, a quest for empirical evidence 
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essentially different, with specific advantages and disady 
pose to identify here. mop ae 
In considering the dichotomy, we sh 
what distorting function of this bipol 
typologies, we shall Oppose 
social syste 


ages, which we pro. 


a!l point out the clarifying but some. 
ar structure, 
frameworks that organi 
m to typologies that deal with whole 
While dichotomies and typologies 
theories promise a causal exploration, 
tures, aiming at partial explan h exi 
higher level of generalization and articulation, represent more com And K 
conclusions to comparisons. Of course, ee 
only one aspect of the scientific process, 
guide the research as much as they 


Shifting to more complex 
ze segments or parts of the 
regimes, 

are static constructions, models and 
Models can be defined as dyn 


: amic struc- 
ations. Theoretical syntheses, whic 


the word “conclusion” suggests here 
As noted, all conceptual frameworks 


are nourished by it. But it must be stressed 
also that even the most abstract theories are syntheses 


findings. We shall argue that point before 
parison may help predict the future. 


, induced from empirical 
examining how international com- 
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CHAPTER 19 


THE DICHOTOMY 
AS CLARIFICATION 


Classification is an old undertaking in all sciences. Like chemistry, geology, 
zoology, and botany, political science and sociology have been marked from 
their origins by a sustained effort to make inventories and to rank. At the first 
level, intellectual order seems to be tied to this classificatory undertaking. 

A simple dichotomy, conceived as an opposition of two classes, is apparent- 
ly the most immediate and easy classification. It is a natural step in thinking. 
Claude Lévi-Strauss has shown that it is universal and nourishes even the prim- 
itive mind. Applied by scientists, dichotomization can be more or less ambitious 
and can produce results of unequal value. It is possible to measure its benefits 
by pointing out its intrinsic limits. Dichotomization can be done on a complex 
basis or a relatively simple one; it can synthesize a comparative arsalysis or just 
trace the perspective of a study that remains to be done. 

Thus one could divide the world into two categories, starting with such 
a rudimentary criterion as GNP per capita, and analyze how rich and poor 
Nations contrast with one another. Such a division constitutes an outline of 
a true classification, “exclusive and exhaustive,” as Stanislav Andreski stresses, 
since it considers the totality of the universe and permits the ranking of all 
existing cases into one of the two classes considered. 

Dichotomization as an approach does not necessarily result in a formal 
dichotomy. It is also essential that the considered categories represent a com- 
plete inventory of existing cases. The antagonistic social classes identified by 
some theorists do not cover the entire social spectrum. Marx in particular was 
aware of this, and questioned the historical place of the peasantry in France, 
for example. In this sense, the opposition between proletariat and bourgeoisie 
is not a real dichotomy. Only some simplistic views later have tended to cast 
all social categories into the mold of these two classes. 

Dichotomization helps in the comparison between contrasting countries 
when attention is concentrated on extreme cases; but whereas the dichotomous 
classification encompasses the totality of che field studied, the contrasting anal- 


ysis may be more or less representative, according to whether the coses selected 


are median or marginal. Because the dichoromy presents itself as an opposi- 
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of each type, i Veberi 
TORE 7 puk aa ren with utmost clarity when the clas- 

Since the dichotomy i ; i e 
abstracted from reality, it RREN cee ie T. aes 
study. The classical Opposition Laat Pa ee RE Tee sae 
oe eek al a an or between the sacred 
ee p s long contributed to orient the investigation. Today the 
A pel modern and modernizing, or between developed and 
the other world. implication aide peman, gees sed about one or 

implifes perception, that is obvious. One Poses in 
- Opposing. The caricature helps one to see what is essential. Gino Germani not- 
ed the extent to w hich the dichotomous typology is a necessary, TENG enn 
able, point of departure.? If we are to believe him, any progress in mdai 
ing what development reaily means will require the outlining of two contrasted 
types, each of which is broad enough to cover a wide af of ak ie 
forms. Thus the opposition between traditional and modern Sane will be 
misleading if the researcher is unaware of the diversity of empirical cases that 
have been reduced into these two categories. 
For a dichotomy reduces everything. Never can two classes be as precise 
in their discriminating power as seven, nine, or twenty classes. It is clear that 
categories like Gemeinechaft and Gesellschaft (Ferdinand Tönnies), folk alee 
and urban culture (Robert Redfield), mechanic and organic aliie (Emite 
Durkheim), and sacred end secular society (Bronislaw Malinowski) are rae 
sentations that excessively refashion the reality they pretend to sae ees 
This is also true for more recent distinctions, opposing, for instance particu- 
larism and universalism or ascription and achievement. 

Very useful in designing a field for comparative research, a dichotomy may, 
when prematurely presented as a conclusion, induce detrimental SRA 
or nourish a kind of “manicheanism,” far distant from what is expected in a 
sociological analysis. As Gabriel Almond and G. Bingham Powell have stated, 
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“in the discussion of cultural patterns, too sharp a line is often drawn between 
societies characterized by traditional cultures and those characterized by modern 
culture. . . . Modern social science research has demonstrated the continuing 
significance of primary groups and informal organizations in the social proc- 
esses of Western societies. . . . All political systems have mixed political cul- 
tures. The most primitive societies have threads of instrumental rationality in 
their structure and culture. The most modern are permeated by ascriptive, par- 
ticularistic, and informal relationships and attitudes. They differ in the relative 
dominance of one against the other and in the pattern of mixture of these com- 
ponents. Secularization is a matter of degree.” 

In the same way, Joseph R. Gusfield has pointed out how the opposition 
between tradition and modernity, when used without precautions, may be con- 
testable* because the terms coexist, obviously in different proportion, in every 
country, advanced or developing. Reinhard Bendix has expressed his reserva- 
tions in the same manner, saying that each modern society is in fact “partially 
developed,” an amalgam between modernity and residues of tradition.’ 

Reality does not easily enter the mold of dichotomies. And it resists all 
the more when conceptual categories are inaccurate. Most of the criticisms that 
can be formulated about dichotomies are justified by the inadequacy of these 
categories. To reduce the planet to two ideal types makes no sense if each type 
does not include a substantial part of reality. Is there still a meaning in the 
old opposition between traditional and modern societies when in practice to- 
day few societies correspond entirely to the definition of traditional? 

One could also question the pertinence of the dichotomy democracy ver- 
sus totalitarianism, for statistically the first category represents only 25 to 30 
countries and the second only ro to 12 in today’s world of over 50 nations. 
Here is the weakness of a dichotomy inherited from a recent but already out- 
dated past. Applied to the heterogeneous reality of today, this dichotomy has 
no substance. It does not help us to understand the diversity of nations; on 
the contrary, it irons out differences in gross categories that are in fact situated 
at the two poles. There are not just political regimes that elect their representa- 

tives and other regimes that do not; rather, between these two extremes, there 

is a graduated series of countries with Elections without Chorce;* a new category 
thus appears between democratic regimes and totalitarian regimes. 
Tapidly perceives the roughness of these labels. Under the category of dic 
ship, G.X. Hallgarten distinguishes classical, ultrarevalutionary, co: 
tionary, and pseudoreyolutionary models.’ Samuel P. Hunti 
H. Moore,’ for their part, have no difficuiry in showing, u 
eat diversity of 


the single-party system, the g uchoritarian remme 


be opposed to all forms:of polit 
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as this, dichotomization is somewhat forced, Its simple criteria badly substitute 
for the scales needed: the degree of participation, the degree of oppression, 
and other gradations. 

Here it is not so much the obsolescence of conceptual schemes that should 
be indicted but the incapacity of a polarized opposition to measure a progres- 
sion. This could appear almost as a paradox, for it is true that in most cases 

e constructions belongs to authors who are sensitive to 
ambitious dichotomies frequently carry an evolutionary 
he author, like Tönnies, regrets seeing the struc- 
or whether, like many American social scien- 
ver “rational trends.” If it is true that 


the paternity of thes 
social change. In effect, 
vision, regardless of whether t 
ture of the community weakening, 


tists, he is unconsciously pleased to disco 
tends to freeze the distinctions in exaggerated contrasts, it re- 


any dichotomy 
erity concerning the dichotomous 


mains nevertheless true that too much sevi 
approach would lead to misunderstanding its capacity to clarify, initially at 
least, the prolific realities. 

The compared nations are almos 
two extremes: from underdeveloped societies to postindustrial societies, from 
strict liberalism to collectivism, and so forth. The dichotomy naturally nourishes 

* the idea of a continuum, but it is incapable of capturing it because it de facto 
axis linking one category to the other. In its effort at 
ide itself with any choices other than stringent 
e contrast the dichotomy with the typol- 


ignores the conceptual 
clarification, it does not prov 


alternatives. It is for this reason that w 


ogy: 
, unidimensional, whatever its complexity 


Dichotomization is necessarily 
and the variables used for identifying the two terms. It can retain only one 
This is another limit that can be illustrated by many examples. 
of their foreign policy, political regimes can 
be distinguished according to their ideological orientation. But Raymond Aron 
has shown that other groupings are possible if one looks to the workings of 
the systems. In 1939, only the totalitarian nature of the Soviet and Nazi regimes 
rendered possible the German-Soyiet pact: “Obliged to persuade public opin- 
ion, to represent its allies as good and its enemies as bad, the diplomacy of 
Western parliamentary states is modest in its long-range goals, with a limited 
regimes whose leaders are at great liberty in face 


margin of maneuver. Only 
of public opinion can abruptly burn what they worshipped and worship what 


they burned, without even puzzling the masses”? 
Depending on the choice of classificatory axes, the two extremes opposed 


in one scheme could fnd themselves t 


perspective. 
Considered from the point of view 


ogether along other classificatory axes- 


The social structure is certainly not the same in the United States and the Soviet 


Union. But Stanislaw Cssowski note 


t always situated somewhere between the , | 


| 
l 
i 
{ 
| 


d the strange similarities that one could | 
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find in the dominant values in these two countries: the same meritocratic con- 
tent in the political culture, the same advocacy of mobility, the same tendency 
to oppose a society without classes to the insupportable hierarchies of the old 
world, and the same “religious” faith in an indefinite progress toward a Detter 
future.!2 An analysis of myths shows the same ambiguities. History leone 
of spectacular conversions of extremists. Those who analyze utopias well re 
how sometimes le grand soir of a certain Left could resemble the mille 
of a certain Right. These paradoxes are not ignored by those studying p 
behavior. f 
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CHAPTER 20 


CROSS-NATIONAL TYPOLOGIES 
OF SOCIAL ACTORS 


There is no rigid barrier between dichotomies and typologies. Sometimes 
A : “ » : 
typologies “decant” so much as to allow the showing of a bipolar skeleton 


The analyst may deliberately concentrate his attention on two polar types at 


the expense of middie or mixed categories whose existence the research has 
demonstrated. Conversely, and this is a point we want to stress, a simple oppo- 
sition berween two terms often constitutes a preliminary stage in workin et 
ward more complex distinctions. es 
This opening may be accomplished in two ways. First, the analyst is often 
led to introduce gradations and middle-range categories between the two poles 
of his scheme. On the political left-right axis, for example, he may rank a series 
of ideological configurations, some of them radical, some of them combining 
in varying degrees the desire for order with a preoccupation with social justice. 
But the analyst may wish to cross this first perspective with another one to 
ae not only the content of political ideology but also the rigidity of be- 
avior, 


Ideological Pragmatic Eclectic Pragmatic Ideological 
Left Left Center Right Right 
C hh ls 


FIGURE 20.1 
Elongaiting the Single Axis 


The crossing of two dichotomous variables provides the sketch of a quad- 
Cerys ° v a ARN S 
ripolar scheme that it will be possible to develop at a second stage by adding 
2 ~ e f oO e BAR, 
further axes. One would consider, then, not only left and right but also prag- 
TATR TG PN . > BAY e Pe pies i 
a left end ideological left, pragmatic right and ideological right. Thus the 
ichotom + A i r H , e he ct i TA, x = 
ihes ization develops into a typology not by the elongation of one dimen- 
sion but by the crosscutting of two axes. 
In fact, the two proce s of cros i lei i 
ee Be et BEARD of crosscutting and elongation operate jointly 
to sustain the passage from a dichotomy to a more elaborate typological con- 
Poul Lazarsteld clarified the mechanism of these constructions, show- 


struction. 
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Pragmatic 


Left Right 


Ideological 


FIGURE 20.2 
Crossing of Two Dichotomies 


ely increases as the dimensions are no longer 
nalized. It is possible, for instance, to take 
on relatively simple criteria like adults or 
_ But if the analysis is not to be oversim- 


ing how their complexity progressiv 
dichotomized, but graduated or se 
an inventory of a population based 
minors and city dwellers or villagers 
plified, the binary opposition must give way to gradations when variables like 
age and educatton are taken into consideration. Let us now suppose chat we 
want to include motivations and attitudes in the analysis. Then the hierarchy 
could be built orly on a comparati» 
tude scale being directly determined 

ers of the society are actually dis 
preconditions the f 


ng on the atti- 


basis, the intervals appea 
by the way in which the atritudes of mem- 
‘buted. That is, the hypothesis of the re- 
-m of the survey and the typologies finally 


searcher larg 
elaborated. 
One sometimes distinguishes } 
cual categories, which are essentia 
measurable variables, which peri 


ag on brese 


bie, and typ 


q evaluation of degr 


ogies combine a subte mix of ion and de ssic ty- 


pologies are partly based on empi 


in spite 
of their appearances, most of the typologies induced fror 
are largely based on a deductive a 
of voters, pressure groups, OF polit: 
eses. which shape the perception oi 
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be that today 


typologies are increasingly formulated in 
This tendency 


is related to a greater availability of empirical data. 
All the categories retained nevertheless should have 
P. de Bruyne, J. Herman, and M. 


an inductive manner, 


an internal coherence, 
de Schoutheete correctly emphasized that 
it is rarely the “natural” type, the spontaneously perceived, thar interests the 
sociologist; rather, it is the constructed type, the abstr 
butes judged pertinent. “The notion of type is 
category.”! 


act combination of attri- 
not identical to the notion of 


Although some confusion exists within sociological literature, it seems that 
one could establish this distinction: The class is an empirical Category, whereas 
the type is a conceptual category. One could walk down the street 
and old, men and women, tall people and short. But one 
pick out the introvert and the extrovert, the optimist and the pessimist, the 
individual who makes decisions according to his conscience and the one who 
internalizes social pressures. Even if the sociologist bases his reasoning on sta- 
tistics, he himself discovers types and elaborates them intellectually. Distribut- 
ing cities according to their size is to classify them according to 
criterion, which may be useful; but such classification does not identify sig- 
nificant conceptual categories. Just as a dichotomy does not mechanically result 
from the operation of scission, in the same Way a typology does not necessari- 
ly result from all kinds of classificatory operation 

Establishing a series of attributes defined, for instance, by the dimension 
“occupation,” dichotomized into manual and nonmanual, and by the dimen- 
sion of political attitudes trichotomized into right, center, and left, results in 

the separation of six boxes. Within them, however, not all types are necessari- 
ly coherent. In order to build typologies, it is not enough to crosscut variables. 
It is further necessary that the invented categories have a sociological meaning 
in relation to the problem being analyzed. 

A definition of typology proceeds from that of 
to make an inventory of a few types to construct 
to try to rank all the objects considered in such a way so that each is located 
in just one category. The task of intellectual construction does not end with 
the polishing of types. It is also essential to order them in a coherent fashion. 

Nor should the typology be confused with a series of diff 

categories. One could distinguish sever 
but one would not speak of ty 
or actions. The typology do 


and see young 
will not so easily 


a numerical 


type. But it is not sufficient 
a typology. It is indispensable ` 


rent analytical 
al types of social movements or parties, 
‘pologies in discussing their various functions 
€s not respond to the question, “How does it work?” 
or “For what Purpose?” but to the question, “How is reality ordered?” 
Here appear the advantages and limits of an approach th 
cally the elements of accumulated knowledge on a 


a particular sub- 


at aims at inte- 
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ject. Because the typology proposes an abstract organization, sip R 
for the researcher’s subjectivity. This is certainly one reason T E 
number of typologies found in the pees and the fact that they do no 
sarily nunicate between themselves. ; , 
Chel aaa studies have been devoted to the role of the amy i the y 
World, and practically all of them propose an inventory of Be ae 
intervention in politics. An examinaton of these constructions cy i a 
rarely coincide. Most frequently, the multiplicity of one TERE 
ponds more to a difference in eee than F cn peers oo 
gorics. Researchers do not pose the smede T E aN eae 
look to the psychological profile of the military, ot ne cas Ce ae 
in power, and others to the content of military po are ene 
ese r at this level is very great, and is not necessarily condi od 
E Et For instance, Robert Lane,? working s on rae 
The Civic Culture, managed to identity a pee ae 
rith the types of citizens portraye i pa: i 
aae fashioned ol perspective cae pe 
ized at the crossroads of his or her creative imagina a n i eee 
iversity of possible constructions. In order to characterize ifferent m de 
zeui Ekat Max Kaase and Alan ME chose aa 
intensity of political activity, high 3 e © t e P tes ee 
ion, either conformist or nonconform ‘Bo a iip at 
Bare blockages of highways, refusals to pay neoane aA a A e 
gram based on the intersection K these E KA a eae s 
f citi Ge i researchers w. s dalitie 
eatin een were grouped in one category. “Activists, for 
fs a ai have been treated in two classes, conventionals and PE 
uae “ib The other possibilities were to preteen Oe i 
ing intensity of commitment—as oD 
cee Ea eae or else by con Enoe eo” one Te ae 
Here, total freedom is left to the researcher. This po a we eee 
inventiveness of researchers, certainly constitutes an a E T ge > 
A symmetric disadvantage also appears to the extent t tagini spt ie 
may result in an excessively abstract construction that is we a 3 
connected from reality. It would take 109 long to enumerate here the st 
constructions that sleep in the cemeteries of frene, ae y 
This is not the case with the best typologies, w gene £ i pe 
of promoting scholarly communication and exchanger i ae 
around which no dialogue takes place; others, more rare, inore sa 5 ae 
er help in the accumulation of pno! 


ion 


ie 


the bearers of collective memory. The 


a 


/ 
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edge. They become inventories, periodically upd 
natural vocation to participate in this reshufflin 
that facilitate analysis across various social contexts, At the same time the; 
Strategic position allows them to select the most incisive ty logi ii 
What is the meaning of “incisiveness” PNS 
ess” for the comparativis 
remark, perhaps paradoxically, that interest in the typology is not bound 

the context for which it was initially elaborated. Some typologies that $ A 
conceived from the outset to be comparative have had short lives SE ane 
that “grew up” in a single country have had international reer This ne 
nationalization seems inhibited when the typology is overly conditioned to the 
particular context for which it was formulated: when it is rooted in too partic- 
ular a context and refects so specific a reality that any extension to other coun- 
tries becomes difficult or impossible. A good example of a typology that is 
difficult to extrapolate is that formulated by Eric A. Nordlinger,4 Robert McKen- 
zie, and Allan Silver.‘ Accepted by most British political scientists, it distin- 
guishes two types of conservative workers: the Tory worker, characterized as 
deferential toward traditional values and hierarchies; and the secularized worker, 
whose behavior depends on the perception he has of his own interests. To sar 
that such a typology could not be “exported” does not imply the denial of its 
interest for the comparativist. To know that the Tory worker exists in Great 
Britain and not elsewhere in Europe is to find a significant contrast. It only 
means that the typology cannot serve to integrate the comparative analysis. 

Other typologies have proven useful for the comparativist even if they were 
developed within a relatively limited field. A series of surveys conducted in 
France and Italy attested to the existence of six types of workers, labeled “revo- 
lutionary,” “protester?” “reformist.” “Catholic,” “conservative,” and “indifferent.” 
A later inquiry showed that such types are also to be found in Spain. 

One could find many examples of typologies built in and fora single coun- 
try that were later taken up by political scientists w ho tested their validity in 
other contexts. Typologies conceived for one national context are thus utilized 
as outlines for enlarged studies. The construction then Passes from hand to 
hand, being refined with each new application. Richard Peterson Proposed a 
typology of American students, partly inspired by the works of Martin Tor 
and Burton Clark and partly developed on the basis of survey analyses, Later, 
Seymour Martin Lipset turned this typology into a canvas for international 
comparison.’ Of course, one could argue that the eight profiles detected in 
the United States are not to be found in a similar way in Pa 
in Tokyo or Bangkok. The sociological features ch 


ated. Comparativists have a 
g. They need these concrete keys 


t? We may first 


ris or Buenos Aires, 
aa ok. The aracterizing “careerists” or 
ectivists are certainiy diferent from one continent to another. The propor- 
5 A Shinpiee. charicresss : i j ae 5 y 

tion of “hippies,” characterized by their ressimism and politica! abstinence, or 
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“collegiates,” those eager for entertainment, is undoubtedly higher in countries 
where education has been expanded. But because students everywhere consti- 
tute a group in the same relatively privileged position, because they generally 
carry with them the same secularized and meritocratic values, such a typology 
could well be extended beyond the limits of the United States. A hypothesis 
that has been tested and proved, it demands to be applied to a second, third, 
and fourth country. Here the typology is not the product of comparison; it 
is its lever. 

Such internationalization of typologies has been possible in many fields, 
particularly when the study focuses on segments of the political system that 
are relatively little influenced by contextual variables. For instance, the typology 
of parliamentarians proposed by Heinz Eulau’ has proven widely useful, with- 
out doubt because parliaments are somewhat similar structures in most democ- 
racies. The same could be said for typologies of higher civil servants, union 
aders, clergymen, or military chiefs. 

Political opinions and electoral behavior have stimulated many typological 
constructions. Here again, one could distinguish those that were intially con- 
ceived in a comparative framework and those “imported” from a particular 
context, as, for instance, H.J. Eysenck’s and Herbert McClosky’s typologies 
of liberals and conservatives. 

To say that the types considered are generalizable does not mean that each 
type can be found in the same proportion in different contexts. When used 
in comparisons, the typology serves not only to increase the knowledge of struc- 
tures and actors but also to compare one nation to another. It is in this way 
that the typology becomes a valuable instrument for international comparison. 
Paradoxically, the typology often results from comparison and formalizes its 
results; but at the same time, it serves as a guide because it invents the necessary 
concepts and provides direction to investigations. To contrast the modernizing 
mentality and the traditional mentality, as do Alex Inkeles and David H. Smith? 
is not only to oppose two psychocultural types. It is also—or it could have 
been, had their study not been limited to relatively similar countries —the means 
to differentiate between nations in which the “modern man” represents go per- 
cent of the population, so percent, 20 percent, or 5 percent. It might measure 
sociai differences among, for example, Canada, Argentina, Tunisia, and Afghan- 
istan. 

Since the value of a typology depends on its inventiveness, its explanatory 
role is not necessarily related to its formal perfection. It is rare that all categories 
in an abstract framework are found in reality or that they have an equal socio- 
sociologists are frequently led to skip 


le: 


logical or political relevance. This is w? 
some boxes, to neglect some improbable situations, or to combine neighbor- 
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ing cases under the same rubric. Some typologies are aesthetically constructed: 
others, less sophisticated, nevertheless prove more stimulating. Max Weber's 
typologies are of the latter nature. 

Indeed the art of constructing a typology is not the art of classifying; it 
is the art of finding axes that logically account for the relative positon of the 
nations or segments submitted to comparison. A typology, in its most accom- 
plished form, should consequently be not only an inventory but also incisive 
and explanatory; it should recapitulate previous discoveries in order to seek 
further; it should provide the researcher with a conceptual tool. It was the clas- 
sification of Carl von Linné, responding to the criteria of formal logic, that 
permitted Charles Darwin to build the theory of evolution. Stanislav Andreski 
saw in this filiation “a magnificent example of the primacy of the logical order 
in the progress of knowledge." The same could be said for the classification 
of Dmitri Mendeleev. 

Paul Lazarsfeld has eloquently shown that the typology borrows from the 
empirical order and the logical order at the same time. And this dialogue in- 
creases our knowledge. Studies are often stimulated by the presence of categories 
unclassifiable in the conceptual scheme. Conversely, the device of logical deduc- 
tion often leads to the detection of types that are not so easy to recognize em- 
pirically. Lazarsfeld has underlined the advantages of this strategy. In a study 
on the family sponsored by the International Council of Social Research, Erich 
Fromm had identified four types of relationships between parents and children: 
complete authority, simple authority, lack of authority, and rebellion. In an 
article published a few years later, Paul Lazarsfeld showed that recourse to logic 
would have disclosed a fifth type, one that was certainly worthy of considera- 
tion. Indeed, by crossing the two axes of parental authority on the one side 
and children’s acceptance on the other, one found the possibility of potentially 
great obedience combined with an actual lack of authority. “The substruction,.” 
noted Lazarsfeld, “may be used as a tool for discovery. It disclosed the pos- 
sibility that children might long for an authority which no one offers them. 
These discovered combinations suggest further research." In a much broader 
way, it would be easy to show how the typological reasoning of the last twenty 
years or so has come increasingly to shed light on types of behaviors and struc- 
tures that today provide the bases for most comparative studies. 
Some debatable and contested typologies are still alive. The distinction 
between associational interest groups (like unions), institutional ones (like ar- 


mies or churches), nonassociationa! {like linguistic, racial, or communal group- 
ings) and of anomic groups (spontaneously created in a situation of frustra- 
tion) was originally formulated by George I. Blanksten in a study dealing with 


Latin America.? The distinction was later adopted and sharpened by Gabriel 
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Almond.” In Politics Within Nations, Joseph LaPalombara also makes critical 
use of it." 

The typology proposed in r951 by Maurice Duverger illustrates in the same 
way how a living typology may engender discussion and stimulate controver- 
sy, thus improving the understanding of the phenomena being analyzed. '5 The 
typology, precisely because it is an abstraction, resists becoming outdated bet- 
ter than the empirical analysis does. The frontiers traced by Almond and Ver- 
ba between participant, passive, and parochial behaviors have stimulated many 
discussions and critical comments. But their concepts of participant culture 
or civic culture have had sufficient impact to inspire new research. A good ex- 
ample may be found in the book edited by Samuel H. Barnes and Max Kaase 
on the modalities of political participation in five democracies. '6 Dealing with 
the Netherlands, Britain, the United States, Germany, and Austria, the authors 
arrive at conclusions partly inspired by Almond and Verba’s typologies. Partici- 
pation today does not necessarily take the ideal “civic” route. More and more 
individuals who are active political participants in a conventional manner tend 
to use, in a parallel fashion, other methods that are not at all conventional. 
“Activists” who combine methods tend to be more numerous than “reformists” 
who limit themselves to conventional means or than protesters who totally re- 
ject electoral or organized participation. For the authors of Polttical Action, 
as well as for Samuel Huntington,” this evolution must be attributed to the 
inability of old institutions to answer citizens’ increasing demands and capacities 
to participate in politics. Ronald Inglehart further developed these ideas, call- 
ing this growing propensity to play an active role in city life a “silent revolu- 
tion?!8 Whatever these explanations and hypotheses, what is clear from the 
Barnes and Kaase book is a recognized debt to The Civic Culture. The “partic- 
ipant” cultural type is still alive. It has simply taken a new path. 
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CHAPTER 21 


TYPOLOGIES OF 
POLITICAL REGIMES 


Typologies of social actors are often elaborated in a single national context, 
whereas typologies concerning systems, regimes, and societies are from the out- 
set conceived of in an international framework. Someone who observes indi- 
viduals or groups can compare them without looking beyond national fron- 
tiers. He can do a noninternational comparison. Thus it is possible to build 
a typology of leaders or voters considering just a single country, or even one 
city. This becomes difficult, if not impossible, when the analysis deals with 
classes, groups, institutions, structures, and so forth. International comparisons 
become more valuable when the objects of analysis are classes or parties than 
when the study deals with families or individuals; they are more useful for 
understanding pressure groups and unions than for distinguishing among the 
leaders of these groups. Typologies require an extension of the field across na- 
tional boundaries when the number of cases is insufficient within one nation. 
The typology of political systems falls naturally into the hands of the compara- 
tivist. 

Like typologies of social actors, typologies of regimes can be valued ac- 
cording to the amount of debate they generate. It is essential that a certain 
consensus mature in order to see the typology become a real instrument for 
national comparisons. The dichotomy democracy-totalitarianism lost most of 
its analytical interest from the moment the number of “hybrid” countries in- 
creased. As so many countries of the Third World became independent, compar- 
ativists studying these new countries rapidly found that the concept of totalitar- 
lanism was inefficient. In these countries, undoubtedly because of the absence 
of a technical infrastructure permitting the control of individuals, there was 
little real analogy between this or that African or Asian country and Stalinist 
or Nazi regimes, Leo Strauss has rightly defined totalitarianism by two elements. 
Contrary to the classical tyranny, he wrote, the tyranny of today possesses tech- 
nology and ideology.! This means that the will to mobilize the pepulation te- 
tally—the ideological factor~is not sufficient to transform the new state into 
state. For that; the development of the country must be at a 
that permits the Penetration of thë political apparatus deep within the so 
It is necessary that the central government be in possession of the chann 


a totalitaria 
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In the following years, many studies were published that covered one con- 
tinent or even the entire range of Third World countries and that culminated 
in various typologies. We could mention one proposed by Almond and Powell 
in 1966.4 It was based on two classificatory axes concerning the structural dif- 
ferentiation of roles and cultural secularization. A third axis, borrowed from 
Robert Dahl and considering the autonomy of subsystems, came into view. 


means, and mechanisms represented by the media, educational system plan 
ning, employment, taxation, travel, and violent repression (as magnified by 
propaganda and important military or police forces). Idi Amin, ea Bokas- 
sa— even Nkrumah, Sukarno, or Sekou Touré, to mention leaders whose eae 
tionary commitment is beyond doubt—clearly did not possess such means, 


aA er nnrs se realiniae J 


To these technical weaknesses are g i igi er f 
2 aknesses are added ethnic, religious, linguistic i i 
ltural cleavages th: . - Noles Oud acl nett and i The relatively complex typology that resulted from these crossed perspectives 
cultural cleavages that sustain an embryonic pluralism. These countries often t oes , itari i ilized 
if i i ot Sea r f distinguished between three types of authoritarian regimes: premobilized, con- 
manifest the wish, more or less sincere, to imitate the institutions of Western i i 
democracies. The new leaders who H imilated th : ; i servative, and modernizing. A consensus was slowly engendered around the 
a i ew leaders who have ass ate ic i } eon . . . J x 
3 : Grassimuated the pluralistic models in | concept of authoritarianism, which Juan Linz later refined in the Weberian tra- 
London, Paris, Brussels, the Hague, and more recently in American universi- { diti 
; : ay AR ; i ition. 
ties have tried to adapt such institutions. ` i eaders w av i i p A : eet 
chosen to follow th : nl del } Ar she ie pune, leaders Ro have f Confronted with the problem of finding an analytical axis to distinguish 
se WwW e SOCIANS JU ave 5 a s iali iy pe ` ` : A . 5 c 
He, e X Sa model h ee aia that their “socialism” is spe i among the different forms of authoritarianism, Linz rejected the content of 
cific. Kenyatta as wel! as Nyerere argued the ere were cial classes i Í ; onig ai 3 
Black Af i i d 4 a rae ae t + nee no social passe in ; ideology as not really significant. He gave priority to the structural forms of 
ack Africa; they pretended to finc 7 al cle : , aries } Site eee Stes He A à s F 
Pina tee : i a E aona eanor family solidarit S } what he called “limited pluralism.” The participation of groups in political pow: 
the inspiration o original new political forms. Looking toward South America, f er, he said, is controlled by certain social forces and channeled by various orga- 
ee observed that urbanization and education were developing new | nizations. Along this line of the different groups’ acceding to power, he identified 
social forces.. | : feat acimests 
$ > 7 f } eight types of authoritarian regimes. 

At first, the concepts of charisma and populism were used to fill the void i In a similar way, prominent analysts of one-party systems have arrived 
left by the inadequacy of the concept of totalitarianism. But these explana- f at the common conclusion that it is necessary to stress the diversity of those 
tions rapidly became unsatisf actory. The persistent void soon gave rise to many i - regimes. It was interesting to see how three great comparativists— Giovanni Sar 
field investigations that resulted in the elaboration of numerous new typologies. | tori, Juan Linz, and Jerzy Wiatr—finally agreed to distinguish between real 

7 N ` i i Y “ 2 e ty ons a o (a i TH H d ? Ai P ox _ ie 50 
Nothing is more stimulating than the empty space on a table. We all know one-party systems and systems charactrized by a dominant or hegemonic party. 
thar the lacunae in a classification are not less significant than the full boxes. | Socialist Poland in the 1960s was not Franco's Spain. 

The multiplication of studies on these previously nonexplored areas eloquent | Other comparativists sought to introduce new distinctions between one- 
ly attests to this. nae f party systems according to whether or not they were dominated by the military. 

The great diversity of newly independent states engendered many typolo- Thus, Samue! Huntington proposed a distinction between revolutionary single- 
gies that often overlapped. What is remarkable is the consensus that has been i way, SEO and exclusionary single-party systems (a term designating political 
finally reached among the greatest comparativists. The typology elaborated by f G exclude from the political rena entire segments of the popula- 

Edward Shils? marked a pioneering stage in this clarifying direction. Shils distin- Í ae suet as ethnic minorities). He also proposed distinguishing between rev- 

re ly K si " 

guished two intermediary types between the extreme poles of democratic and | olutionary and established parties according to whether the revolutionary power 
totalitarian regimes—the tutelary democracies characterized by the hypertrophy | ire ot Cee a 

ae WS er ee led by the domination i is institutionalized or not : She Se tr 
of the executive, and the modernizing oligarchies marked by the domination The establishment of typologies dealing with political regimes requires 
of a military or bureaucratic group unconcerned with democratizing the coun- i the aie ee of i tet tere drocnelnais, AE ue 
i Oa 5 as $ + SA TA ZA = į lS dale vui SUASA G e e a A y 
i try. To these four types, Shils added a fifth, which is rapidly disappearing: the j mae arties is not enough to char 


traditional oligarchy. In 1960 James S. Coleman distinguished between three 
titive, and authoritari 


N types of developing countries: competitive, semi-comy 
the orientation toward modernization introduced a second axis that permi 
the elaboration of five types. Finally, the typology was 
anaiysis that took into consideration the roles of the army, 


religion, and so on.’ 
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sits on eee holds also that numerical criteria will nev 
Political systems, There are everywh eed a tae 

in ioe Bonet, o e ryw ere parties that are so smal] 
Ue a ae peer : ut no universal threshold could permit 
cluded. To know the number of i Eer Ey big that should Peg 
a regime belongs to a two-party lee Si Gant a Sne nener 
ees ceo eee is ae for instance, divided between 
ing in common with the classical Henican ie ee 
Seen ation, since populists and socialists 

Political s é , i 
wea aor analyzed according to simple criteria. To elab- 
oe ther ae a ic an ideological dimension (doctrinal rigidity) 
OEE T a sion. lhis crossing permitted hin 'e Sie 
tial differences behind misleading identida". TEn i oe 
one-party systems, he contrasted the totalitarian, authoritarian aa ae i 
types The ideological-pragmatic dimension had been used T E Nee 
Weiner and Joseph LaPalombara.? But Sartori extended its significance f 3 
competitive to noncompetitive contexts. Whatever the parliamentar 2 ave 
tation of Liberals or Welsh or Scottish nationalists, Great Britain eae ay 
illustrates what a two-party system is than does West Germany, wee ni 
tions have nearly always proved indispensable. This is not to say ee the ie 
tion could not be very different in a few years. It is not impossible that i 
Social Democrats in Great Britain tomorrow may manage to EEEN a = F 
third party, while the Liberal party might well vanish from the CEA olitical 
scene, What remains indisputable is that Strategic and cultural eee, 
contribute in deciding the real significance and importance of little ee 

It would be easy to illustrate the way in which a typology of See = 
gimes is constructed by the crosscutting of two variables. Consider here i a8 
Lijphart’s typology of democratic systems. As we have seen Gore a een 
by retaining on one axis the political culture and on the other the beh avior 
of the elite, Lijphart identifies four types, which he labels “centripetal” tee 
trifugal,” “depoliticized,” and “consociational.” What we must dis hee i ie 
key role played by the classificatory scheme, The logical REGN n , ons 
utes to stress important differences that might otherwise have aa ae 
The category “depoliticized democracy” invites Lijphart to throw a Bee li fis 
on the experience of the Austrian “great coalition,” for example. thet as 


crucial differences between depoliticized and eancasceonel democrac 
the two types may be fruitfully compared. The abandonment of scien com- 
petitive politics in consociational democracies is a deliberate res sae c e 
tensions of a fragmented society, whereas the adop ieee 
itics in depoliticized democracies is in response to 


ton of grand coalition pol- 
the convergence of ideolo- 


> 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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gies. In the latter, depoliticization occurs as a natural consequence of growing 
consensus, whereas it has to be imposed on an inherently highly politicized 
system in the former. An even more important, though closely related, differ- 
ence is that grand coalition patterns in consociational democracies typically 
occur at the highest level; the party leaders are the pivotal actors. In the de- 
politicized type of democracy, on the other hand, decision-making takes place 
in grand coalitions at lower levels: interest group representatives and bureau- 
crats are now the principal actors.”!° 

It may also happen that an author, in trying to refine his analysis, retains 
more than two dimensions. Samuel E. Finer, for example, proposes to distin- 
guish political regimes along three axes: “(a) how far the mass of the public 
are involved in or excluded from this governing process~-this is the participation- 
exclusion dimension; (b) how far the mass of the public obey their rulers out 
of commitment or how far out of fear—what may be called the coercion-per- 
suasion dimension; and (c) how far the arrangements are designed to cause 
the rulers to reflect the actual and current values of the mass of the public or 
how far they may disregard these for the sake of continuity and future values — 
what may be called the order-representativeness dimension”! 

Each dimension retained permits the author to design a series of possibili- 
ties: going from the greatest submission of a subject-individua! to an active 
control by the citizen, from physical coercion to emotional manipulation or 
even rational persuasion, from an absolute rule of the majority to a system 
of checks and balances granting the minority a certain autonomy. In progres- 
sion along the main coercion-persuasion axis, Finer distinguishes five types of 
regimes. Besides liberal democracies and totalitarian systems, they include sili- 
tary regimes based on fear rather than regimentation, façade democra zies where 
the oligarchy retains the reality of power, and quasi democracies that rely on 
a sentimental involyement of the masses. 

More complex, more ambitious, and more abstract than typologies of ac- 
tors, the global typologies have a crucial place in comparative research. From 
Aristotle to Max Weber, history has been marked by these constructions, the 
best of which were truc tools in the progress of sociological knowledge. It is 

because the analyst tries to fill the voids left by conceptual instruments that 
he is led to formulate new ones. There is no better generator of concepts than 
& good typology. 
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CHAPTER 22 


THE DYNAMICS OF MODELS 


Like the typology, the model is a synthesis, capable of taking an inventory in 
order to clarify and systematize the results of a comparison. To define the origi- 
nality of models we have chosen to contrast them with typologies. 


The typology orders the universe, the model tends to explain it. In a way, 
the model is more incisive than the typology. The typology can rank all politi- 
cal systems; the model can clarify the movement from one system to another, 
in the sense of a progression or a regression. According to Jean Baechler, the 
role of the typology consists in constructing ideal types “by unilaterally develop- 
ing one or more distinctive features. Such a proceeding will never explain the 


- causes of the identified phenomena. It will just—but this is also important— 


present the objects for further inquiry.” 

In fact, the distinction proposed here is not always that clear, It happens 
that the dynamic of processes appears in the typology. All types get older or 
deformed. We have known this since Aristotle. It is a very current exercise for 
constitutionalists to determine the possible evolutions attached to each type 
of political regime. Jean Blondel, for example, stresses that pluralist democra- 
cies, under the constant pressure of their electorate, could prove unable to elab- 
orate long-term policies. The communist systems experience other specific dif- 
ficulties and are often confronted with a dramatic choice between liberalization 
on the one hand and some “cultural revolution” on the other.* The typology 
may also evoke the idea of a filiation. For instance, when Fred Riggs CELLS 
regimes that have only an executive to those that have a bureaucracy as well, 
and also to those that have a legislature, and again to those with political par- 
ties, he notes that a kind of progression exists among tnese types. He SY eee 
that “there is no polity with a bureaucracy that does not have an executive, 
no polity with a legislature that lacks a bureaucracy, and no polity with politi- 
cal parties that lacks a legislature.”? ee 

This means that he includes the idea of development in his scheme, Ed- 
ward Shils and Gabriel Almond do the same, since they classify the regimes 
precisely as a function of the place they occupy on a certain number of sig- 
ENES It has been said that typologies represent an insufficiently devel- 
oped stage in a scientific discipline; this would correspond to tae elaboration 


2 
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of a descriptive framework, with limited c 


need only consider the best typologies in order to see their capacity to synthe- 
size. The typology is also inventive. The typology will not explain the diversi- 
ty of military regimes or why civil servants play different roles in France and 
Belgium, but it will make an inventory of possible behaviors, in the absence 
of which no statements about causality would be possible. 

The model orients itself specifically toward an analysis of causality. For 
this reason, it often implies a rigorous methodology based on mathematical 
analysis.* It brings to light movements of linear, curvilinear, or cybernetic caus- 
alities. A recourse to quantified data is thus more necessary for the elabora- 
tion of models than for that of typologies. Nevertheless, it should be stressed 
that this “rule” tolerates exceptions. Most typologies of social actors are formu- 
lated on the basis of Survey results and use sophisticated methods of analysis, 
Conversely, some of the models do not rely on quantification. For instance, 
Dankwart Rustow, Samuel P, Huntington, é and Reinhard Bendix,’ studying 
the processes of nation building, have utilized relatively few quantified data. 
It is in history that Stein Rokkan has found the significant “faultages” that ex- 
plain political cleavages in Europe today: National integration has not met the 
same peripheral resistance everywhere, the rising state has not encountered the 
same defiance toward secularization, and the industrial revolution has not in- 
duced everywhere an equal decline of territorial disputes, Rokkan’s model fur- 
nishes sociologists with a sophisticated tool, but it is in the meanderings of 
history that it was found.® 

Model building normally tends to provide explanations. That is, Sequences 
described in an analysis of development or modernization have no real interest 
if they are not related to the evolution of a few variables, which are considered 
essential by hypothesis or deduction, This exercise is difficult, as can be shown 
by the great number of models that slip into overly abstract theory, We think, 
for example, of the theory developed by Cyril E. Black,’ who philosophically 
explains “modernization” by the increased control men manage to take over 
nature, and the resulting growing interdependence between individuals and 
groups. 


apacity for generalization. But one 


On the other hand, when the researcher tries a rigorous analysis of empir- 
ical data, his resuits are often hardly worth the effort, for the new information 
provided is often meager and deceiving. Examining the causes of civil unrest, 
Ted Gurr has shown that violence is related to social structures and to the de- 
gree of the population's discontent, 19 But we would be diseppointed by the 
vagueness of the model as soon as we tried to locate hierarchies, significant 
thresholds, and so on. Donald J. McCrone and Charles F. Cmucde™ did a study 
very similar to that of Daniel Lerner, tracing a relationship between urbaniza- 
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weve S 
tion and education, the diffusion of which would spread participation nas 
the media, thus contributing to democratic development. But their we tel is 
atemporal; it ignores historical experiences and social pla ae 
not question the link between the new media and the form of “democracy 

volve, $ y 
i ane ie can more easily measure electricity consumption or infan 
mortality than political violence or participation, the temptation e pas r 
rely on an analysis in which political life becomes a dependent variab e. A curi- 
ous result for a science that calls itself political! Quantification permits a Ea 
ous analysis of significant relationships that for centurics were suppose ot 
presumed, but it would certainly be an error to orient research according to 
i ata at our disposal. À , 
S ae eee of damal does not substitute for the ee agen 
especially when sophisticated models are elaborated on the basis o wea oe i 
tical data or when the correlation coeficients are not very significant. | nior 
tunately, there are many examples to illustrate the slipping from a poe 
search for causes toward a sophisticated search for models that are removed 


from reality. 


The typology is more static, the model more dynamic. It is dificult s aiy 
for change and maturation in a typology because types are See C ae 
contrary, the model can include movement. David Apter has rightly invited 
comparativists to step away from formal structures to focus on the comprehen- 
sion of dynamic processes. !2 Whereas the typology tends to gece the Tea! 
it wants to synthesize, the model tends to perceive processes over a pe 
typology contrasts several stages of social and political develpment whereas 
the model attempts to film social change itself. Fo WeI 

A very interesting dimension from this point of view imme cori ee 
dinal analysis. One has a better chance of discovering E S and T i 
phases by taking into consideration quantified data over a oe : ae 
authors, among them Dankwart Rustow, Arthur Banks, an een ae pe 
advocated this strategy. The translation of frozen data into curves al owsa di- 
rect and visual appreciation of the possibly multiple profiles and evolutions, 
as well as their points of inflection. The study by Peter Flora, Jens Alber, aad 
Jürgen Kohl” on the development of the welfare state in twelve European ee 
tries between 1900 and 1970 exemplifies the Presses of this seater 
a book edited by Flora and Arnold Heidenheimer,*4 the perspective has Bos 
extended to contrast the American and European experiences. With po t 
tions by economists, political scientists, sociologists, and Di orans stucy 
Promotes the view that the development of the welfare state is part of a sec 
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modernization trend; but it also shows that its determinants have been different 
on the two sides of the Atlantic. 

Longitudinal analyses make it easier to ascertain the sequences of events 
and to test the key role played by this or that variable. The analysis by Arthur 
Banks, first of 36 South American states between 1835 and 1966)5 and later 
for 106 nations, calls into question the notion that socioeconomic develop- 
ment conditions political development. Historically, at least, such a causal re- 
lation is not obvious. On the contrary, the correlation between a premature 
political development and a subsequent development of communication, urban- 
ization, and education is stronger than the correlation between'an early socio- 
economic development and a subsequent democratic development. Banks writes 
that “given the results of the time-lag analysis, it is not evident that the ecolog- 
ical environment really ‘explains’ anything at all in a deterministic sense. In- 
deed, it is more plausible to hypothesize that variation in democratic perfor- 
mance is (or has been, historically) a major determinant of socioeconomic 
change” Y . 

The longitudinal study can result in true asynchronic comparisons. The 
idea in such cases is, for instance, to compare the evolution of Europe in the 
nineteenth century with the recent development of some Third World coun- 
tries. There is little doubt that an implicit comparative perspective has stimulated 
the interest retrospectively devoted to the processes of economic or political 
modernization in Western Europe; books by Charles Tilly'® and Raymond 
Grew! well illustrate this growing interest. More limited in scope, the study 
by Ronald Dore?? explores the reasons why Great Britain and Japan experienced 
greatly contrasted industrial developments. According to the author, the main 
reason was not so much that the two countries were marked by different cultural 
models, but that, over time, “laissez faire” lost its efficiency. When Japan began 
to industrialize, the intervention of the state, a bureaucratic organization, and 
large-scale industrial units promised to be more successful devices. Alexander 
Gershenkron argues in the same way that the technologies and the patterns 
of organization that today preside over industrialization are not identical to 
those that prevai 


d in the past.2! Certainly this type of research arouses an 
interest beyond its historical meaning. It is through this diachronic comparison 


The typology aims at exhausti 


typology tries to cover and rank a mul 


tent that it clarifies processes, excludes from its Seld certain 


illuminate others. It is not concerned with the spectrum « 
bur with the agents of socialization. ft is not concer: 
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ical forces, but with their genesis. The most incisive models are those thar ze 
ceed in integrating the idea that causes and factors of change are won 
not permanent. Two discourses are possible. A political scientist chp ae 
cal orientation will talk about dialectical movement. Another, tengt EN 
data, will talk about the intervening of new factors. The modes of üs G 
of Rome show that technological innovations intervene to affect the mocalirict 
of a growth that is not necessarily exponential.”? oe 
In the same way, the comparativist will perceive that solutions ‘or oe oom 
try are not necessarily appropriate for other countries, that soluEoo ape 
yesterday in Europe (ata certain stage of industrialization) are not apps ase 
for the Third World countries today. It has finally been admitted thar the zodi- 
ities of economic development in the so-called underdeveloped universe =e coz- 


ditioned by the existence of the advanced countries. This contemporan 
fects the prospects of Third World countries, bringing them technical progresi 


but also the inconvenience of an ill-suited technology; opening fore ne 
but at the cost of an often dramatic agricultural or industrial specializatioc. 
Among the authors who have stressed these problems is PeT 
progress of medicine and sanitary conditions raises demic eae an i 
experienced by the Western countries. The new nations are atso innego 
for instance, to bypass the laissez-faire sta 
adopted a number of technologies that 
h as radio and television in countries 


ogies that encourage them, 
new countries have suddenly 
directly on their political systems, suc ines 
the majority of the population is illiterate. The medium, says 3 ns xa] 
han, is the message. The transistor radio, for instance, does not ceate 


type of citizens as do the newspapers.” The.intrusion of a new meciem iit 


television could well create a new type of society. ae 
To go further: What significance does a parliament retain in countries cai- 


pulted from illiteracy to the era of audiovisual media? What caz the pacs < 


ic Vi i z AA 
nationalism be in an epoch where the economic vital space increzies every ce 
a a 


These are questions that comparison could clarify, the peningi ge Eon 
ing whether the developed societies are the result of a particusar 2isto 
tation or a maturation along compulsory stages. 

Some authors have stressed the original aspects of what we 2 
veloped countries. Other authors denounce, not without some 
earity” that is implied by the concept of developm 


rye e. Rur 

build a linear mode! than a retroactive one. Bur 
inf ->. and are 

the fact that political events iniuence, ana ae 
in the econornic or the cultural fields. For the an 


ask not only how socioeconomic con i 
force 


ea AT rds 
the military into politics but alsu how politcal 
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fluence the social and economic factors that initially determined their political 
role.?4 


An evaluation of various influences becomes more difficult when the seg- 
ments, artificially isolated, are not considered stable but in motion. How does 
politics intervene in the developmental process, and how does the achieved de- 
velopment influence the emergence of new political forms? This problem has 
not discouraged David Apter. His basic hypothesis is that as societies progres- 
sively become more differentiated, some social strata appear that favor certain 
types of participation. The predominance of peasants and landlords will not 
have the same consequences as the dominance of bureaucrats and the military 
or intellectuals and union leaders. Modernization creates aspirations that be- 
come explosive without a corresponding degree of industrialization. The ques- 
tion is to know what types of regimes may be created by increasing social dif- 
ferentiation. Apter’s model brings a kind of dialectical scheme to light and 
outdates systems that have nonetheless proved their efficiency at a previous stage. 
When a society reaches a certain level of development, it is communication 
and not coercion that is the efficient means. “The modernization process creates 
such problems of coordination and control that democratic political systems, 
in the usual sense of that term, are not very relevant. Moreover, their relevance 
appears to decrease as a society moves closer to the transition to industrializa- 
tion”? 

Apter’s model is interesting in that he integrates economic, social, and psy- 
chological mutations into the concept of modernization. On the other hand, 
the immensity of the phenomenon studied sometimes results in excessively ab- 
stract analysis. A frequent risk for those who build models is to rise to such 
a level that empirical verification is no longer possible. It sometimes happens 
that the logical exigencies of the scholar’s human spirit excessively deform proc- 
esses that are not necessarily marked by logic. 

We have tried to point out the limits and advantages of dichotomies, typol- 
ogles, and models, These formal constructions are nev 


theless complemen- 
tary, Not only do they enhance the perceptive capabilities of comparativists 
but they cohabit and even communicate in the work of all the more prominent 
social scientists. The typology summarizes the state of advancement of knowl- 

edge in a given field. The model works within this cla arifying pattern, helpi 
to solve puzzles identifed by the typological ordering and possibly fostering 
the discovery of new, more accurate, classificatory axes. 


m 
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CHAPTER 23 


FROM COMPARISON TO SYNTHESIS 


There comes a time in the construction of a building when the frame disap- 
pears; it is entirely covered by the facade and the ornaments. The role’ of the 
engineer stops there, while the architect and the decorator continue working 
until the completion of the building. This image could be transposed to the 
domain of comparative sociology. To construct a comparison is nos exzccly 
the same as to draw a synthetic conclusion. This is so true 
two operations, analysis and synthesis, are not assumed b; 

The explicit synthesis, in the sense we understand it 
summary, It is an intellectual construction built on empirical £ 
ing at explanation. But we know examples of theoretical cons:ructions ailt 
by one scholar on empirical foundations accumulated by 
cien Lévy-Bruhl has thus added to his thinking about the “p 
by using numerous field studies done by others. In the same mannez, Helmut 
Schelsky, describing what he called the “skeptische Generation,” hes utilzzed 
empirical works carried out by other sociologists. Many great comparativists 
do the same. 

Whar is striking is the fact that almost all political or sociologice! 


omeimes the 


gs and zim- 


ther analysts. Lu- 
€ mer 


does not exist, even though systematic efforts at abstraction may 
of a high quality.’ 

The balance between comparative analysis and theorezical intersretezion 
can obviously vary from one author to the other. There ts a consider 
between, say, the analytical study edited by Harry Eckstein on 
significance of civil struggles? and the more philosophical sy 
Jacques Ellul contrasted the revolutions of the past to today’s revaits.? 
Piricism is clearly greater in the works of Emile Durkheim zan in <} 
Karl A. Wircfogel. 

In all cases, nevertheless, comparison is latent. One v 
that books like that of John Kenneth Galbraith on “the a 
Andrew Shonfeld on “modern capitalism,’ or Jean Four 
métamorphose du XX¢siecle” imply a considerable use of cer 
All important sociological studies dealing with the great soc 
rest on such empirical and comparative foundations. 
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The synthesis Sheds li 
To characterize the 
have included, e 


ght on the general traits revealed by comparison. 
“postindustrial” society, Daniel Bell“ and Alain Touraines 
ach in his own manner, technological, sociological, and cultur- 
al elements, They mention the decli g class, the development 


of the tertiary Sector, the expone €, and the privileged place 
reserved for scientist 


ne of the workin 
ntial growth of scienc 
s and experts. 

In order to define totalitarian dictatorship, Carl J. Friedrich and Zbigniew 
Brzezinskié have emphasized six characteristics common to ail regimes that have 
historically illustrated this type of rule: a rigorously imposed ideology cover- 
ing all essential aspects of collective life, a single mass Party, a system of physical 
and Psychological terror, a complete control over the mass media and socializ- 


ing agencies, a monopoly of weapons, and a centralize 


d direction of the entire 
economy, 


The theoretical synthesis proposes a diagnosis that can suggest a prognosis, 
Considering the functioning of the modern welfare states, Morris Janowitz 
pointed to contradictions expected to generate serious losses in efficiency,” 
Analyzing the functioning of democratic systems, Michel Crozier, Samuel Hunt- 
ington, and Joji Watanuki’ identified an entize series of major dysfunctions, 
Thus, Crozier noted that European countries, overloaded with demands 
Participants, no longer succeed in mastering the increasing 
of social and economic development; the bureaucratic or 
of controlling these demands have not increased their cap 
ing. On the contrary, they have helped foster irresponsibility, and thus to under- 
mine the social consensus, One would find a Symptom of this disaggregation 
in the critical marginalization of intellectual elites, 

In the same book, Huntington and Watanuki stressed the growth of similar 
phenomena in the United States and Japan. Summarizing their findings, the 
three authors emphasized how most of the perceived dysfunctions —loss of legit- 
imacy, chronic inflation, decline of parties, and so on— are inscribed in filigree 
in the logic of the system itself. Individualistic values and egalitarian creeds 
naturally work against governmental authority or legitimacy. The promise of 
Participation arouses foolish demands, the competitive principle leads to an 
exaggerated fragmentation of interest representation, the responsibility to the 
electorate brings about a fair amount of aggressive demagoguery, and so forth. 
At the very moment when they observe What toda 
the three authors Propose an analysis th 
this more clearly to the extent thar 
national diagnosis, 


and 
ly complex problems 
ganizations in charge 
acity for decision mak- 


y's situation is generating, 
at is already Prospective. But they do 
an international exchange confirms each 
It would be presumptuous to pretend to review here the great theoretical 


debates that have been fertilized by comparison, L 


AU us or 


y mention, asi 


y 
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1 f r : OW 
tration, issues such as the future of parliaments, the personalization of p ED 
S rowth of the st ore wer of unions 
h pectacular grov t ate, the role of xperts, the power 0 
the t À 
i ocorporatism. 
and the rise of neoc P 3 i ; 
It is necessary to distinguish, in theoretical explanations, between real ten- 
e S i gi i ur a i g them. Pierre Birnbaum ha 
i logical discourse that clin to 
dencies and the ideo , $ S b i 1as 
h r that slips.into the wri B, 
2 ting the secret hope : 1tings of Lalcott 
3 d no trouble detec’ h I t 
Parsons, Karl Deutsch, Edward Shils, Robert Dahl, or Daniel Bell when they 
i ; ecane i i n al society. 
F. > . 9 
x line of id ologies and the rise ot a more conser Bat l But 
voke the decli e ; f i 
mucal a raisal is not immune from ersonal belie n Pp 
ir i itical pprais li otl om pi ‘ 
Bi nbaum’s critica y i s | beliefs on hopes 
= ent the alysi STA O asyr thesis, the personality of the 
analysis crystallizes Int h ; : 
At the moment y y 3 y ; p i y 
author norm lly reappears. Juan Linz cannot study the manr erin wh ch der e 
; S V i i ‘ 93 Is scientie 
acies have fallen without remembering the Spain of x 6. That h tifi 
a s have fa ; ; i p 
discourse is colored by considerations about the most T way Me) B 
: uby ns vV ¢ anyone scientis 
t antidemocratic sub versions would not shock a nyone. Political se sts 
vent a ra Cc 
i} itizen ortunately! 
are also citizens. For y = i ae ; 
Almost naturally, the explicit synthesis Opens itself to a kind of race 
AIT s ht {arxist analysis as generated the idea 
ve Visi $ rin which the Marxi : 3 
tive vision. The manne V Cc l ) $ te 
of “historical determinism” is symptomatic from this point of view. The fe 
E ) ; z s invi i he future because su ha 
tification of sociological rules in ites us to predict t futu ‘ ch Jaws 
are essentia designed to transcend immediate observations. 
i lly ig € 1 lia 
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CHAPTER 24 


FROM COMPARISON TO PREDICTION 


In the natural sciences it is easy to predict the results of an experiment carried 
Out in a laboratory, History, by contrast, never repeats itself. The same causes 


will never produce the same results because they will never be recombined in 
the same way. Even if the scientific spirit is capable of identify ing a large number 
of factors, “historical events result from a combination of factors which is 
unique.” 

This does not impede social scientists from leaning toward prediction. This 
Propensity is more visible in economics and demography, which are rich in 
curves of evolution that seem naturally to call for extrapolation. A birthrate 
or a production of steel or electric energy seems more predictable than the com- 
ing features of political institutions or behaviors. But the desire to forecast the 
future does not spare any discipline in the social sciences, Oswald Spengler 
foresaw the decline of the West at about the same time Arnold Toynbee con- 
ceived of a more optimistic destiny. The first theorists of “convergence” between 
liberal and collectivist societies presented their ideas at a time when other schol- 
ars expected a far darker conclusion to the cold war. 

The contemporary spreading of prospective studies manifests not only an 
intellectual curiosity but also a real need felt by politicians and planners. The 
acceleration of technical Progress is such that it is necessary at each stage to 
evaluate its possible repercussions, “We have entered the era of planned econo- 
mies,” states a French economist.2 Planning is now recognized as a duty for 
the politician, whom scientists can greatly help. One would not introduce com- 
puterized information into a society without inquiring as to its possible eco- 
nomic, political, and human consequences. i 

“Savoir pour prévoir, prévoir pour pourvoir,” said Auguste Comte in a 
famous maxim: to know in order to predict, to predict in order to supply. “Sci- 
entism” is outmoded today. But action and knowledge cannot develop separate- 
ly. The temptation may even be great for scholars to participate directly in the 
exercise of power, to make a mark on history. We know examples of such in- 
volvement in every Western democracy, 

There are several ways to forecast the future. The vulgar manner consists 
in seeking the model expected for the near future elsewhere. “America is the 
Europe of tomorra: “Cali- 


some people have said on one side of the Atlantic: 
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fornia is the America of tomorrow, some have said on the other side. And 
it is quite possible that in the domain of refrigerators or cars, Europe has fol- 
lowed the American example. Nobody, however, would argue that this has been 
the case regarding styles of life, social relations, city living, or even political 
parties. 

Another strategy consists in exploring the future by extrapolating curves 
on the basis of a battery of hypotheses. This technique of extrapolation does 
not necessarily imply a comparative approach. It is indeed often applied to 
a single country. But it is clear that one will better appreciate the evolution 
on which the prediction relies by multiplying the nations included in the study. 
One will more accurately imagine the coming trends in birth or divorce rates 
by considering a cluster of rather similar countries. In a convincing way, Richard 
Rose and B. Guy Peters have demonstrated that the Western European govern- 
ments risk being cverloaded with debt.? Obviously, their prognosis becomes 
more persuasive in view of the fact that it is not based on observations made 
in one country only but takes into consideration the evolution of several coun- 
tries. 

To base the forecast on comparative quantified data apparently makes the 
prediction more reliable, particularly when it is for the short term. But the fur- 
ther the predicted future, the more difficult the prediction becomes. Nobody 
would say today that Malthus was prophetic, at least as far as Western Europe 
is concemed. In the best of cases, the analyst can integrate the predictable change 
of some behaviors into his thinking. That is what Pierre Moussa did twenty 
years ago as he imagined the “proletarian nations” dernanding a better price 
for their exports of raw materials.* These nascent changes, of course, are not 
always detectable. But the multiplication of examples made possible by inter- 
national comparison certainly allows one to better conceive of what is com- 
ing. The future of the developing nations has been the object of a particularly 
ts, of course, are in the front line of 
mportant contribution 
‘ho have spent many years in these de- 


active and rich research. Political scie 
who try to predict this future. B 
omes from higher civil servants, 
veloping countries. This is true especialiy in the ex-colonial powers, such as 
France, Great Britain, or the Netherlands. 

Predictability is not particularly high in the realm of politics. The only 
People who would argue the contrary, stressed Bertrand de Jouvenel, are those 
> ical change as necessari!; flowing fror social change, which, 
and slow process, can moze easily be predicted’? But are 
g from social, econom- 


vE 


at economics does not 


nowledge this would be to run k of misinterpretation 
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